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TRAINING. OF  THE  HEAD  AND  HAND 
IN  4-H  CLUB  WORK 

m  I  1*   JAN  fco.jl&st  "Ft 

A  radio  talk  by  Norris  Wilkes,  4-H  club  member,  Easton,  Connecticut, 
delivered  in  the  National  4-H  Club  Radio  Program,  January  4,  1936,  and  broad- 
cast by  a  network  of  60  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

.    1 1  '..  "  :   

— ooOoo — 

After'the  many  interesting  experiences  I  have  enjoyed  in  connection 
"with  4-H  club  work,   I  feel  this  opportunity  to  speak  during  the  club  radio 
program  is  a  climax  to  my  club  career.     1  have  been  in  some  sort  of  4-H  club 
work  for  six  years,  was  secretary  of  our  Handicraft . Club  for  t^o  years  and 
secretary  and  vice-president  of  our  Forestry  Club  for  three.    At  the  present 
time  I  am  a  member  of  the  Easton  4-H  Keen  Kutters,  a  forestry  club  in  Fairfield 
County,   Connecticut,  given  recognition  last  year  as  the  most  outstanding  club 
in  the  county.  ' 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  4-H.  club  pledge  know  that  the 
head  is  considered  important  enough  to  be  the  first  H  mentioned.     It  should  be, 
I  think,  because  planning  makes  all  work  more  effective.     One  thing  our  club 
planned  very  carefully  was  our  club  tours.    During  the  past  three  years  we 
have  toured  most  of  the  New  England  states  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  many  forestry  demonstrations  and  places  of  historic  interest.     YIe  planned 
the  trips,   studied  maps,  worked  out  routes,  raised  the  money,  and  had  a  much 
more  valuable  experience  because  we  had  made  careful  preparations. 

Aside  from  my  handicraft  club  work  which  began  with  the  manufacture  of 
our  own  work-bench,   the  members  in  my  clubs  have  always  tried  to  improve  their 
skill.    T7e  have  learned  how  to  use  our  axes,   saws  and  other  working  tools,  and 
our  skill  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  win  the  greatest  number  of  points  at 
the  last  two  county  field  days.    Moreover,  we  practiced  what  we  had  learned  by 
over-hauling  our  $25.00  second-hand  car,  making  a  fire  patrol  out  of  it,  in 
order  that  our  fire  fighting  team  might  have  some  sort  of  transportation.  It 
was  in  this  car  that  we  have  made  our  club  tours.     The  4-H  club  isn't  the  only 
place  where  our  club  has  put  head  and  hand  lessons  to  good  use,     as  most  of 
the  boys  are  prominent  in  the  G-range  and  other  activities. 

Because  it  was  necessary  for  ray  father  to  be  at  work  early  mornings j 
a  year  ago  the  family  moved  to -town  for  the  winter.     I  was  going  to  High 
School  at  the  time  and  found  it  pretty  hard  to  come  home  and  study  evenings 
and  not  spend  a  little  time  out  in  the  woods.     My  interest  in  4-H  club  work, 
however,  did  not  fa.de  and  every  Saturday  morning  I  took  my  axe  and  lunch  and 
hitch-hiked  to  Easton  to  work  on  my  plot.    My  County  Club  Agent  suggested 
that  along  with  the  other  H' s  I  was  certainly  exercising  the  heel  H. 

One  thing  that  my  club  has  learned  is  that  in  order  to  carry  on  sue-  ' 
cessfully  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  good  local  leadership  and  an  advisory 
committee.     There  is  no  question  but  that  4-H  club  success  revolves  around 
good  leadership.     I  want  to  pay  tribute  right  now  to  our  local  leader, 
Erwin  P.  Edwards,  who  has  allowed  us  to  work  for  the  past  four  years  on  an 
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eleven  acre  wood  lot,   and  also  permitted  us  to  "build  a  cat) in  club  where  we 
hold  our  meetings.     Cur  fire  fighting  crew,  which  has  won  many  contests  for 
us  as  well  as  putting  some  money  into  the  treasury  through  fire  prevention 
and  control  work,  was  organized  and  trained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
local  fire  warden,  Charles  C-.  Heller,  acting  for  the  Connecticut  State 
Forest  Fire  Fighting  Service  and  I  would  like  to  let  him  know  how  much  the 
"boys  appreciate  his  interest. 

4-H  Clubs  are  not  working  entirely  for  their  own  "benefit.     Our  more 
successful  ones  are  engaged  upon  some  sort  of  community  development  projects. 
You  might  be  interested  to  knoT7  that  our  club  has  made  a  road-side  park  and 
planted  shrubs,  and  trees  on  it  after  -seeding  it  down,  also  cleaned  up  an  eld 
cemetery  which  had  "been  grown  over  so  it  was  almost  forgotten  and  turned  out 
on  all  fire  alarms  for  forest  fires  and  chimney  fires,   saving  the  local 
volunteers  expense  and  time.    Another  part  of  the  work  which  has  "been  empha- 
sized in  Fairfield  County  "by  County  Club  Agent,  Jamc-s  R.  Case,   is  vocational 
preparation. 

If  time  permitted,   I  could  mention  many  more  points  "but  I  think  you 
can  see  what  I  have  "been  trying  to  get  at;  namely,   that  4  -H  club  work  pro- 
vides a  great  "background  for  your  future  career,     i  am  sure  all  my  listeners 
will  agree  with  me  that  training  head  and  hand  makes  for  greater  success  for 
rural  "boys.    And  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say  to  everyone,   ,,nere's  to  you 
all  for  bigger  and  "better  club  work  in  1935." 

JLR  UUULJl  /,', ;!  7 
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I  &  S.  Department  of  A^icalt™  I 
SHOULD  AMERICM  AGRICULTURE  SEEK  RECOVERY 


OF  WORLD  MARKETS  OR  ARRANGE  TO  LIVE  "AT  HOME? 

A  radio  discussion  "broadcast  Monday,  January  6,  19 3^ >  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "by  NBC  and  a  network  of 
50  associated  radio  stations. 

— 00O00 — 

SALI SBURY : 

In  more  than        States  this  week  discussion  groups  of  farm  -people  are 
taking  up  again  a  schedule  of  meetings  which  will  hold  on  through  the  next  3 
months.     The  people  in  these  discussion  groups  are  meeting  together  for  the 
serious,  yet  enjoyable,  pursuit  of  thinking  through  some  of  the  economic  and 
social  proolems  of  agriculture. 

Before  the  holidays,  we  sent  you  two  "brief  radio  programs  in  which 
our  little  imaginary  discussion  group  expressed  some  of  the  viewpoints  toward 
questions  up  "before  the  real  discussion  groups  for  consideration. 

Today,  again  with  the  help  of  Shannon  Allen,   the  NBC  program  produc- 
tion manager  in  Washington,  and  some  of  his  associates  in  producing  dialog 
programs,  we  will  try  to  express  to  you  some  of  the  viewpoints  that  will  "boh  up 
in  the  actual  discussion  groups,     (JUMBLE  OF  CONVERSATION)     Now  I  put  the 
question  "before  our  discussion  group:     "Should  American  Agriculture  Seek 
Recovery  of  World  Markets  or  Arrange  to  Live  at  Home?" 
CORDLEY : 

Mr.   Chairman,   I'd  like  to  give  a  good  Yankee  answer  to  your  question  — 
I  want  to  ask  ancther  question  —  What  is  export  trade  worth  to  the  American 
farmer? 


SALISBURY: 

Well  now,  let's  refer  that  to  our  district  school  teacher  friend, 
Miss  Riley:     Maybe  she  has  some  statistics  right  at  her  tongue's  tip. 
MISS  RILEY: 

Now    don't  expect  me  to  come  forth  with  statistics  on  everything  right 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "but  I  do  have  a  few  figures  on  this  question.  ' 
(H-kaew  it  was  going  to  be  discussed  tonight,)     The  first  thing  I  would  say  the 
figures  show  is  that  the  export  market  isn't  worth  nearly  so  much  now  to 
American  farmers  as  it  was  even  in  the  1920' s. 
CORD  LEY : 

That's  part  of  the  farm  problem.     But  the  foreign  market  is  still 
worth  a  lot  to  our  farmers,   isn't  it? 
MISS  RILEY: 

Quite  a  "bit.     About  1  acre  in  each  18  handled  by  American  farmers  is 
still  producing  things  to  sell  to  foreign  people.     One  dollar  out  of  each  11 
dollars  of  gross  farm  income  still  comes  from  foreign  trade. 
McLEAN : 

Miss  Riley,  how  does  that  compare  with  the  importance  of  the  export 
market  to  American  agriculture  in  the  —  in  —  oh,  let's  say,   in  —  the  5  years 
starting  in  19 25. 
MISS  RILEY: 

In  those  5  years,  1  acre  of  each  6  on  American  farms  produced  things 
for  export,  and  1  dollar  of  each  8  dollars  gross  income  came  from  export  sales. 
JOHNSTON : 

So  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  export  trade, 


MISS  RILEY: 

A  great  deal.     In  dollar  value,  two-thirds.     In  1929  exports  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  1  and  one-half  billion  a  year.     In  193^  they  amounted  to 
around  500  million.     If  the  loss  had  "been  distributed  equally  all  the  way  around* 
it  would  have  cost  every  farmer  about  166  dollars  in  cash. 
kcLEAN: 

Of  course,   it  wasn't  distributed  evenly.     I  can  see  it  would  fall 
heaviest  on  the  men  like  the  cotton  farmers,  hog  raisers,  tobacco  growers, 
wheat  growers,  and  the  other  men  specializing  in  products  that  are  exported. 
JOHNSTON : 

But  even  if  the  loss  hit  those  fellows  hardest  at  first,   it  is  going 
to  reach  other  farmers  eventually.     If  hog  farmers  have  to  get  part  way  out  of 
the  hog  business  because  the  foreign  market  has  disappeared,  they  are  going  to 
get  into  other  lines  of  farming. 
SALISBURY : 

A  very  good  point,  Johnston.     But  now  I  raise  this  further  question: 
Why  is  it  that  the  sales  of  our  farm  products  to  foreign  countries  are  so 
terribly  much  smaller  than  they  were  5  "to  6  years  ago? 
CORD LEY : 

You  know,  I  once  had  some  experience  running  a  grocery  store.  When 
my  sales  fell  off,   either  my  customers  didn't  have  the  money  and  were  doing 
without,   or  they  were  buying  from  someone  besides  me.     I  imagine  that's  what's 
happened  to  our  foreign  customers  for  farm  products. 
MRS.  LYONS: 

Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean.  The  foreign  people  are  having  a  hard  time  to 
get  dollars  to  pay  for  American  goods,  and  besides  that  they  are  trying  to  grow 
their  own  farm  products  as  far  as  possible. 


McLEAN : 

Yes,  you  read  a  lot  ahout  that.     I  mean  ahout  how  the  European  countrie 
have  apparently  decided  they  must  "be  independent  of  any  other  countries  for  theij 
supply  of  food. 

HOLMES :     (Same  voice  takes  this  as  takes  Cordlev) 

But  that  other  thing       why  can't  people  in  foreign  countries  get 
American  dollars? 
McLEAN : 

Oh,   I  can  see  a  lot  of  explanations  for  that.     We  have  run  our  tariffs 
up  so  high  that  we  "buy  practically  no  goods  from  them;  "before  the  War  we  were 
parying  them  millions  of  dollars  of  interest  a  year,  now  they  owe  us  interest; 
our  tourists  aren't  spending  nearly  so  much  money  in  Europe  as  they  used  to. 
JOHNSTON: 

The  -practical  remedy  seems  to  "be  to  enahle  people  in  other  countries 
to  get  more  dollars.     How  can  you  do  that? 
MRS.  LYONS: 

Why,  we  could  lend  them  the  money.     I  understand  that's  what  we  did  in 
the  1920' s.     But  maybe  we're  not  so  anxious  to  do  it  now. 
(RIPPLE  OF  SARDONIC  LAUGHTER  FROM  GROUP) 

Or  we  could  "buy  more  goods  and  services  like  shipment  of  freight,  or 
hotel  rooms  for  our  tourists,  and  so  on. 
SALT  S3URY : 

Well,  Mrs.  Lyons,   judging  from  the  response  to  your  suggestion  of 
lending  more,  we  seem  to  agree  that  we  want  to  "buy  more  ahroad.     I  raise  the 
question,   Can  we  safely  "buy  more?    Won't  we  throw  factory  workers  in  this 
country  out  of  their  johs  by  importing  more  manufactured  goods? 


COKDLEY: 

Well,  I  don't  know,  frankly.     But  I  can  see  this:     A  lot  of  our  people 
are  producing  goods  and  services  that  we're  not  going  to  import.     Nobody  in 
Tokio  is  going  to  sell  me  a  railroad  ticket  to  go  from  here  to  New  York  and 
thus  displace  workers  on  our  railroads.     When  you  leave  all  those  people  out 
you  see  that  not  all  our  workers  are  employed  in  the  lines  where  we  might 
import  goods. 
McLEAN : 

That's  true  enough,  "but  I'd  say  go  slow  anyhow  on  this  proposition 
while  we're  thinking  it  through.     Certainly,  you  wouldn't  want  to  tear  down 
tariff  walls  all  at  once  to  let  foreigners  get  more  American  dollars  to  spend 
for  our  farm  products. 
JOHNSTON: 

Whoa,  there.     How  do  you  know  that  these  other  people  would  use  the 
dollars  that  they  got  from  selling  to  us  in  "buying  farm  -products  from  us? 

(PAUSE) 
SALI SBURY : 

Well,  does  anyone  know? 

HOLMES : 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     But  I  can  see  how  maybe  some  of  these  foreign 
governments  have  squeezed  the  consumer  about  as  much  as  they  dare  "by  making 
them  pay  high  prices  for  home  grown  farm  products.     I  can  see  where  maybe  they 
would  be  glad  to  let  in  more  food  at  lower  prices,   if  they  could  just  get  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  it. 
MRS.  LYONS; 

And  you  think  that  those  governments  which  now  hold  such  a  tight  hold 
on  everything  would  see  to  it  that  the  exchange  was  used  to  buy  American  farm 
products? 


HOLMES : 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.     I'm  not  making  any  predictions  here.     I  am 
simply  thinking  out  loud.    But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  might  ha-open.     If  we 
lowered  our  tariff  "barriers  on  their  manufactured  products,  foreign  countries 
might  lower  their  tariff  harriers  on  some  of  our  farm  products.     Then  through 
their  control  of  the  exchange  situation  foreign  governments  might  see  to  it 
that  the  dollar  exchange  was  used  in  "buying  our  farm  products.     All  this  busines 
is  a  little  hit  beyond  my  depth,  I  am  afraid,  but  I  am  trying  to  understand  it 
by  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  terms. 
SALISBURY : 

Well,  Holmes,   that's  what  we  all  have  to  do,   I  guess. 

Anyway,  we're  back  to  the  fundamental  question:     Should  American 
agriculture  look  for  recovery  at  home  or  abroad? 
JOHNSTON : 

Well,  why  shouldn ' t  we  arrange  to  live  at  home?    The  home  market  looks 
safer.     At  least  we  can  see  it.     If  we  could  just  get  buying  nower  of  our  own 
people  up,  maybe  we  could  sell  all  that  we  could  raise  on  our  farm  land. 
McLEAN : 

Well,  maybe  you  could.     But  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  things  that  we 
sell  now.     We  are  geared  to  produce  things  like  wheat  and  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  some  kinds  of  fruits  for  sale  partly  in  foreign  countries.     Now,   if  we 
arrange  to  live  at  home,  we  probably  couldn't  look  for  our  own  people  to  use 
much  more  wheat,  for  instance.     That  would  mean  that  wheat  farmers  would  have 
to  put  part  of  their  land  to  something  else.     Another  thing,  if  Corn  Belt 
farmers  lose  their  foreign  market  for  lard  and  pork,   they  may  arrange  to  take 
up  part  of  the  slack  by  supplying  themselves  with  butter  and  cheese,  fruit, 
and  eggs.     That  means  a  smaller  consumer  market  for  the  dairy  farmers  of 

Wi  ?!p.nn ?in. 


MRS.  LYONS: 

There  is  a  possibility  you  haven't  mentioned.     Maybe  we  could  turn  the 
land  which  now  -produces  some  of  the  things  for  export  into  producing  the  products 
which  we  import. 
McLEAN ; 

Let's  refer  that  to  our  statistician.     Miss  Riley,  what  do  we  import 
in  the  Way  of  farm  products? 
MISS  RILEY: 

Well,  about  half  of  our  imports  are  rubber,   coffee,   tea,  raw  silk, 
bananas,   spices,  and  cocoa  beans. 
JOHNSTON: 

Probably  isn't  practical  to  produce  much  of  them  on  American  farms. 
MISS  RILEY : 

Then  the  other  big  items  of  agricultural  products  imported  are  sugar, 
wool,  tobacco,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil  seeds. 
JOHNSTON: 

Well,  we  could  grow  sugar  and  sheep  and  tobacco  and  flaxseed  and 
cottonseed. 
McLEAN : 

But  let's  refer  it  to  our  statistician  again;   if  we • would  grow  those 
things  and  keep  out  all  competitive  imports,  what  part  of  the  acres  we  have 
been  using  to  grow  exports  would  we  put  to  use  turning  out  things  for  domestic 
consumption? 
MISS  RILEY: 

The  calculations  I  have  here  indicate  that  by  growing  these  things  in 
this  country  we  would  find  use  for  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  acres  we 
have  been  using  to  grow  exports. 


-  s  - 

C0RDL5Y : 

But  certainly  all  of  us  can  favor  expanding  the  home  market. 
MRS.  LYONS: 

Yes,  we  certainly  can. 

McLEAN ; 

Sure,  we  can  agree  on  that.     And  I  guess  that  question  will  be  up  for 
discussion  at  another  meeting. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  McLean,  I  understand  it  will  "be.  ■  Meantime,  we  have  made  some 
progress  toward  clarifying  our  thinking  on  the  knotty  question  up  for  discussion 
today:     " Should  American  agriculture  seek  recovery  of  world  markets,  or  arrange 
to  live  at  home?" 

This  question,  along  with  a  number  of  others  of  national  import,  as 
well  as  some  of  importance  locally,  will  be  taken  up  in  discussion  group  meetings 
of  farm  people  in  some  yj  States  this  winter. 

To  find  out  if  these  groups  are  "being  organized  in  your  locality,  any 
of  you  listeners  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,   may  write  your  State 
agricultural  extension  service.     Thev  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  groups  are 
"being  organized  in  your  locality, 

For  the  assistance  of  those  taking  part  in  discussion  groups,  and  also 
those  who  are  contemplating  helping  to  organize  such  groups,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  has  prepared  a 
pamphleti   'Discussion:     A  Brief  Guide  to  Methods."    Any  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
listener  who  wishes  it  may  have  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

On  Thursday  of  next  week  —  that  is,  January  l6,  we  shall  present  the 
fourth  of  this  series  of  discussions.     At  that  time,  we  shall  hear  some  view- 
points on  the  question:     "What  Kind  of  Foreign  Trade  Policies  Do  American 
Farmers  Want?    In  Peace  Time?     In  War  Time?" 


HUMAN  FACTORS  THAT  MAKE  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  FARMING 


A  radio  talk  "by  Eugene  Merritt ,   Senior  Extension  Economist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Program,  January  8, 
1936,  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  43  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

If  you  were  to  interview  farmers  you  would  find  that  success  in  farming 
depends  as  much  upon  the  man  as  on  the  land.     A  successful  farmer  has  a  peculiar 
pride  in  his  teem  and  handles  his  cattle  gently.     His  pigs  come  to  the  fence  to 
have  their  hacks  scratched.     As  you  talk  with  him  you  realize  that  he.  has  an 
inna/te  love  for  animals  and  for  growing  crops;  he  likes  the  smell  of  new-mown 
hay.     Such  individuals  seem  to  have  something  within  them  that  makes  them  like 
to  farm. 

If  you  watch  this  farmer  still  further  you  will  find  that  he  knows  how  to 
do  the  various  farm  operations  with    the  least  expenditure  of  energy  "but  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  an  effective  result.     He  can  plow  a  straight  furrow,  make  a 
well  "balanced  stack  of  hay,  handle  farm  machinery  with  the  minimum  of  physical 
effort.     In  other  words,  as  a  young  man  he  learned  how  to  perform  these  farm 
operations.     The  method  has  "become  hah  it. 

Another  characteristic  that  will  he  evident  is  that  he  knows  when  to  plant 
corn  and  has  his  ground  in  the  "best  condition  at  planting  time.     When  the  hay  is 
ready  to  harvest,  his  equipment  and  work  is  in  such  shape  that  he  can  devote  his 
full  time  to  it.     The  job  is  completed  "before  the  hay  gets  too  ripe  to  make  the 
most  efficient  feed.     In  the  "busy  season  he  is  up  in  the  morning  and  works  until 
dark.     He  has  a  time  to  milk  the  cows  and  at  that  time  the  cows  are  milked. 

This  man  has  some  kind  of  an  urge  or  drive  and  a  goal  towards  which  he  is 
working  that  controls  all  of  his  plans,     ^en  you  talk  with  him  you  realize  that 
he  has  a  livestock  "breeding  program,  a  plan  for  maintaining  and  "building  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  people  he  wishes  his  children 
to  "become.    He  has  a  certain  tenacity  or  stick-to-it-iveness .     He  knows  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  goes  ahead  and  does  it. 

In  many  cases  you  would  not  sense  the  real  reason  for  this  farmer's  suc- 
cess unless  you  chanced  to  meet  his  wife.     They  have  a  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  and  home  that  is  understood  "by  each.     The  wife  realizes  the 
importance  of  her  part  a.nd  plans  her  work  so  that  she  can  make  a  fair  contribution. 
It  may  he  in  providing  satisfactory  meals  for  the  men  during  the  rush  season  or 
talking  over  certain  of  the  farm  operations  such  as  milking  the  cow.     Their  gar- 
den is  planned  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  food  for  the  table,  and  as  to  who 
will  do  certain  garden  operations.     The  fa.rmer  realizes  that  an  abundance  of 
berries  on  the  table  requires  a  productive  berry  patch.    You  would  generally 
find  that  the  wife  knows  the  sources  of  the  farm  income  and  how  much  cash  was 
received.     She  is  also  acquainted  not  only  with  the  expenses  for  the  home  but 
for  the  farm.     There  is  a  mutual  agreement  concerning  the  use  of  money.  When 
it  comes  to  the  major  purchases,  whether  it  is  some  farm  machinery  or  equipment 
for  the  home,  or  an  outside  investment,   it  is  based  upon  their  combined  judgment. 

Such  studies  as  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  net  incomes  are  doubled 
where  there  is  the  most  cooperation  between  the  farmer  and  his  wife  when  compared 
with  families  where  the  cooperation  is  least. 
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So  I  would  say  that  the  main  human  factors  that  make  for  success  in 
farming  are; 

FIRST:  -  A  liking  for  everything  that  has  to  do  with  farming. 

SECOND:  -  An  experience  that  enahles  the  operator  to  know  how  to  do  the 
various  farm  operations  with  the  least  expenditure  of  human  energy. 

THIRD:  -  The  ahility  to  do  the  various  farm  operations  at  the  most  appro- 
priate time. 

FOURTH :  -  An  amhition  "based  upon  a  sound  program  or  plan,  and  the  drive  '  or 
urge  to  put  that  plan  through. 

FIFTH;  -  A  mate  who  has  a  like  interest  in  farming  and  an  equal  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  home. 

In  the  end,  the  principal  personality  characteristic  that  leads  to  success 
in  farming  is  good  judgment,  and  then  the  ability  to  put  that  judgment  into  ac- 
tion.    The  comhined  judgment  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  the  mutual  encourage- 
ment make  success  possible. 


L  /  g  - 

^  £  C  P  r  v  _         '  1 

CONTROL  OF  WATER  POLLUTION  AS  A  PART  CF  NATIONAL  WATER  PLANNING 

By  Ei  E.  Tarbett  (Member  of  .  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee)  Chief  of  the  Engineering  Section,  U«  S.  Public 
Health  Service  broadcast  Friday,  January  10,  1936,  in  the  conservation  day 
program,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

— ooOOoo — - 

In  the  development  of  our  country  we  have  considered  our  natural 
resources  unlimited  and  have  therefore  tended  to  develop  and  abuse  them 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  future,    We  are  now  realizing  that  waste- 
ful procedures  must  not  only  end  but  steps  must  be  taken  to  remedy  insofar 
as  possible  past  abuses.    Fortunately  this  can  be  accomplished  to  a  large 
degree  in  the  case  of  our  water  resources  if  proper  planning  and  procedures 
are  consistently  followed. 

In  this  connection  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  set  forth  the 
following  as  one  step  in  a  policy  for  water  planning:  That  planning  for 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  water  resources  be  related  to  the  development 
of  other  physical  resources,  that  development  of  any  one  phase  of  water 
resources  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  other  phases,  that  physical 
factors  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  cultural  and  economic  conditions  and 
that  these  conditions  be  appraised  in. terms  of  the  future  as  well  as  the 
pre  sent . 

We  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
development  of  water  resources  and  correction  of  the  abuses  of  these  re- 
sources particularly  as  to  flood  control,   soil  erosion,  and  the  like. 
Questions  of  prevention  of  pollution,  or  its  correction,  have  generally 
been  considered  as  separate  and  individual  problems  rather  than  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  stream  regimen  and  equally  important  as  any 
other  factor, 

When  we  speak  of  pollution  of  streams  we  use  the  word  in  a  relative 
sense  as  all  surface  water  in  a  stream  is  polluted  in  that  it  contains 
substances  not  present  in  pure  water.     The  term  as  generally  used  is  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  where  the  liquid  wastes  of  our  population  as  dis- 
charged to  the  streams  in  such  amounts  that  the  water  becomes  less  satis- 
factory for  normal  uses,  interferes  with  aquatic  life  or  produces  obnoxious 
conditions . 

The  v/ater  in  any  stream  has  the  capacity  of  taking  care  of  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  waste  by  bringing  about  the  oxidation  of  this  waste. 
Stream  purification,  as  relating  to  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  biologic  life  in  the  stream  together 
with  dissolved  oxygen  present  in  the  water.     Such  action  necessarily  re- 
quires time  and  is  also  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Reduc- 
tion in  available  oxygen,  interference  with  biologic  life,   reduction  in 
temperature  of  the  water  or  any  combination  of  these  will  increase  the  time 
required  for  oxidation.     Time  may  be  translated  into  distance  and  distance 
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will  be  determined  by  the  velocity  of  ifiow.     Hence"  any "'iirt erf  erence  with 
the  natural  balance  of  biologic -life  and  oxygen,   just  referred  to-,  greatly 
extends  the  time  required  for  a  stream  to  purify  itself  and  hence  the  dis- 
tance downstream  where  the  effects  of  pollution  may  be  evident. 

Any  stream  flowing  through  inhabited  regions  becomes  polluted  even 
though  no  sewage  or  industrial  wastes  are  discharged  thereto.     This  pol- 
lution is  derived  from  run-off  from  cultivated  fields,  farm  areas,  roads, 
city  areas  and  the  .like.     This  pollution  can  as  a  rule. ."be  readily  handled 
by  water  in  the  stream  and  for  the  most  part  does  not  affect  the  use  of 
water  for  normal  purposes  nor  offer  any  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of 
the  water  for  public  water  supplies  or  industrial  uses. 

As  stated  before  the  term  "pollution"  as  it  is  generally  used  refers 
to  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.     These  wastes  when  discharged  to  a  stream 
in  more  or  less  concentrated  doses  tend  to  bring  about  certain  conditions 
which  make  the  water  of  the  stream  more  or  less  unsuitable  for  legitimate 
uses.     This  type  of  pollution  may  consist  of  organic  matter  which  may  or 
may  not  contain  disease  organisms,  of  mineral  matter  and  of  chemicals 
derived  from  the  processes  of  manufacture.     When  the  polluting  material 
is  increased  to  a  point  that  natural  agencies  cannot  function  properly  or 
when  it  is  of  a  type  that  destroys  biologic  life  or  reduces  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  then  stream  conditions  reach  a  stage  warranting  cor- 
rection. 

While  pollution  may  have  some  effect  immediately  at  its  point  of 
origin,  its  major  effects  are  often  in  the  downstream  stretches  which 
may  be  located  in  States  other  than  that  in  which  the  pollution-  originated. 

If,  then,  pollution  is  not  entirely  local  in  its  effect  on  streams 
the  determination  of  remedial  measures-  cannot  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
local  conditions.     As  in  flood  control  and  other  uses  of  water,  studies 
of  the  entire  drainage  area  both  above  and  below  the  area,  in  question  must 
be  made  if  the  proper  solution  of  the- problem  in  any  area  is  to  be  found. 
Many  factors  enter  into  the  question  as  to  what  extent  polluting  material 
should  be  treated  before  discharged  to  the  stream.     No  general  rule  is 
applicable  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  sewage  of  an  individual 
city  should  be  treated.     If  such  a  problem  is  considered  by  itself  the  . 
extent  of  treatment  must  be  determined  by  the   stream  conditions  as  they  exist 
at  the  point  of  discharge.     If  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  pollutional 
conditions  existing  on  the  stream  area  above  the  particular  point  and  the 
possible  effect  upon  the  stream  through  correction  of  these  conditions 
it  is  .entirely  possible  that  remedial  measures  in  excess  of  those  which 
care  warranted  or  are  economical  might  be  considered  necessary. 

The  comprehensive  planning  for  the  correction  of  existing  pollutional 
conditions  .of  on  entire  watershed  giving  consideration  to  the  capacity  of 
the  stream  from  the  standpoint  of  its  self  purification  abilities,  its 
variation  in  stream  flow  and  its  development  for  various  uses  will  permit 
proper  remedial  measures  which  are  feasible  and  economical  at  any  point 
within  the  drainage  area.     To  attempt  to  plan  for  correction  of  pollution 


otherwise  is  as  faulty  as  attempting  to  correct  flood  conditions  in  a 
drainage  area  "by  confining  activities  to  a  relatively  small  tributary  area. 

Pollution  is  only  one  factor  in  the  great  proolem  of  stream  control 
and  utilization  and  since  it  is  a  factor  that  is  affected  hy  and  in  turn 
affects  other  conditions  it  should  "be  included  in  any  general  program  of 
water  planning. 


#### 


WHAT  KIND  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 
POLICIES  DO  AMERICAN  FARMERS 
T/ANT?    IN-ICACC  TIME?     IN  WAR  THE? 


R  E  C  E  I  V  t 

*  FEB  3  ISfc 

U,  B.  Departiiioat  of  Aj 


A  radio  discussion  by  Morse  Salisbury  and  Kenne ikc^&i-^&p^Trr ■Ifrracily*"'- 
cast  Monday,  January  27,  1936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour* 

— ooOOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

Xle  are  resuming  today  our  brief  weekly  periods  of  talk  about  the 
topics  that  are  being  dealt  with  by  farmers'   discussion  groups  organized 
and  assisted  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  country.     The  movement  among 
farm  people  to  get  together  in  small  neighborhood  groups  to  discuss 
national  and  local  public  problems  is  growing  astoundingly .     Last  week 
a  report  came  from  Virginia  that  700  of  these  groups  had  been  organized 
by  farm  men  and  women.     Groups  have  been  organized  in  45  counties  in 
Ohio  and  25  other  counties  are  clamoring  for  help  in  organizing  similar 
groups.    Anyone  in  this  audience  interested  in  joining  in  this  movement 
can  find  out  if  it  is  being  carried  on  in  his  State  or  his  community  by 
getting  in  touch  with  his  county  agricultural  agent. 

Ve  have  not  had  any  discussion  group  broadcasts  on  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  for  2  weeks,   so  we  may  be  behind  the  schedule  of  some  of  the 
groups.    However,  others  did  not  start  their  discussions  until  the  first 
of  the  year,  so  we'll  be  just  about  even  with  them  in  taking  up  today  the 
question,  TThat  kind  of  foreign  trade  policies  do  American  farmers  want? 

Now  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  statements  we 
shall  give  you  today  of  some  different  viewpoints  about  this  question  are 
certainly  not  intended  to  direct  attention  to  any  particular  point  of  view 
or  conclusion.     They  are  intended  simply  to  indicate  some  of  the  discussion 
possibilities  in  the  topic.    And  please  don't  construe  any  statement  that 
we  make  on  the  air  here  as  an  official  expression  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Now,  with  that  understanding,  I'll  call  upon  Ken  Gap en  to  help  me, 
and  we  will  give  you  statements  of  some  points  of  view  toward  this  question  — 
YThat  kind  of  foreign  trade  policies  do  American  farmers  want?     In  pea.ce  time? 
In  war  time? 

First,  what  kind  of  policies  do  they  want  in  peace  time?  One  group 
of  people  is  likely  to  say  that  we  should  just  avoid  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  live  at  home.    Ken,  will  you  state  that  line  of  thought? 

GAP  EN : 

All  right,  Morse.     The  people  who  hold  that  viewpoint  say  that 
"the  right  policy  for  us  as  a  nation  in  peace  time  is  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  so  far  as  possible,   and  thus  withdraw  as  much  as  we  can  from 
the  trade  of  the  world.     Tie  should  use  every  means  to  encourage  home 
production  of  things  we  have  formerly  bought  abroad.    Foreign  trade  has  a 
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way  of  becoming  a  source  of  international  friction  and  difficulty.     It  usually 
means  loaning  abroad.     But  when-  a  foreign  debtor  fails  to  pay  his  debts, 
there  is  trouble. 

"If  we  have  little  foreign  trade,  we  can  more  easily  maintain  our 
neutrality  if  other  nations  should  go  to  war.     Furthermore,  this  is  the 
policy  that  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  embargoes,  quotas,   tariff  walls, 
and  other  trade  restrictions  throughout  the  world." 

SALISBURY: 

Very  good,  Ken;  that's  a  concise  statement  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
"live  at  home"  nationalistic  school  on  foreign  trade.     Now  here's  the  way 
another  group  argues,  the  group  that  wants  more  foreign  trade  in  farm 
products. 

"In  peace  time  there  will  be  prosperity  only  when  the  nations  trade 
as  broadly  and  as  freely  as  possible  with  one  another. 

"Broad  and  free  trade  would  permit  division  of  labor  among  the 
nations.     It  would  make  for  a  rich  and  diversified  standard  of  living 
among  producers  the  world  over.    The  more  we  buy  from  other  nations  the 
more  money  they  will  have  with  which  to  buy  from  us.    A  program  of  broad 
international  cooperation  can  only  be  bought  at  a  heavy  price,  but  it  is 
better  to  pay  the  price  and  be  repaid  with  stable  economic  conditions." 

So  much  for  the  people  who  believe  in  more  foreign  trade  in  farm 
products  during  peace  time.     But  there  is  a  third  school  of  thought  which 
says  you  can't  do  anything  about  it  anyway,   so  why  worry.     Ken,  can  ycu  give 
us  in  a  few  words  the  nub  of  their  argument? 

GAP EN: 

All  right,  here  it  is. 

"We  can't  choose  a  foreign  trade  policy  because  we  are  too  large  a 
nation.     It  is  hard  to  find  out  what  farmers  and  other  groups  really  want. 
There  are  so  many  sectional  influences.    Everybody  wants  to  export  but  doesn't 
want  corresponding  imports. 

"People  generally  think  exports  are  good  and  imports  are  bad.    As  long 
as  they  are  in  that  mood,  there  is  nothing  much  that  can  be  done,  except  that 
we  readjust  ourselves  to  a  much  smaller  foreign  trade  than  we  had  during  the 
post-war  period. " 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  that's  that  on  viewpoints  toward  foreign  trade  policies  that 
our  farm  people  want  in  peace  time.    Now,  here's  rather  a  burning  question 
at  the  present  time  —  What  kind  of  foreign  trade  policies  do  American 
farmers  want  in  war  time?    And  let  me  say  again  that  in  stating  different 
viewpoints  toward  this  question,  we  are  simply  indicating  some  of  the 
discussion  possibilities  of  the  topic  not  stating  an.  official  position  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,     Now,  with  that  understanding,  Ken  and  I 
will  state  5  different  viewpoints  that  farm  people  may  have  toward  the 
question  of  national  foreign  trade  policies  in  war  time.     Ken,   suppose  you 
give  them  first  the  general  line  of  argument  of  the  people  who  say  we 
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don't  need  any  restrictions: 'on  our  foreign  trade  in  war  time  other  than 
those  imposed  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

GAP  EN: 

All  right/    As  I  get  it  this  is  the  line  of  thought  of  those  people: 

"If  we  set  up  embargoes  on  any  of  our  products)  then  some  of  our 
producers  will  lose  markets.     This  results  in  loss  of  employment  and  means 
less  business  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

"Farmers  particularly  should  not  be  asked  to  refrain  from  selling 
their  products  anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time  they  have  an  opportunity. 
If  any  nations  need  our  food  or  our  raw  materials,  we  should  endeavor  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  buy  them.     If  this  means  credits  or  loans, 
they  should  be  granted,  in  order  to  encourage  export  trade  in  our  farm 
product  s. 

"Neutrality  policies  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  kind  of  entanglements 
which  we  as  a  Nation  have  historically  been  committed  to  avoid.    We  should 
keep  aloof  from  the  conflicts  of  warring  nations,  but  also  be  free  to  trade 
anywhere  we  can." 

SALISBURY: 

So  there  you  have  one  point  of  view.     Another  one  is  that  our 
present  neutrality  program,   so  far  as  it  affects  trade,   "makes  known  to 
the  world  that  we  will  not  sell  munitions  to  any  nation  at  war.  There 
will  be  no  exceptions.     This  rigid  policy  will  be  the  best  to  keep  us  out 
of  conflicts  the  world  over.     If  we  establish  a  policy  giving  discretionary 
power,  that  is  more  likely  to  lead  us  into  agreements  and  entanglements 
that  will  make  for  war." 

But  opposed  to  that  are  those  who  want  some  sort  of  a  policy  of 
control  of  foreign  trade  in  war  time,  but  not  so  rigid  a  policy.  Ken, 
give  us  that  line  of  thought,  please. 

GAP EN : 

Here  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out: 

"Conditions  change  and  in  time  of  war  they  change  overnight.     A  rigid 
program  is  not  so  likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war  as  a  flexible  one. 

"A  flexible  program  would  enable  the  Government  to  lend  some  assistance 
to  a  greatly  oppressed  nation  if  it  were  being  openly  attacked  by  an  aggressor. 
It  would  enable  our  own  Nation  to  assist  other  nations  which  might  be 
cooperating  to  bring  pressure  against  a  nation  which  had  been  judged  by  an 
independent  body  to  be  an  aggressor.     This  flexible  policy  would  be  most 
likely  to  make  for  justice  in  our  relations  with  the  world,   and  would  make 
possible  a  much  more  practical  program  of  cooperation  with  the  nations  working 
to  maintain  peace." 

SALISBURY: 

There  you  have  the  conflict  in  thought  between  those  who  want  a 
rigid  and  those  who  want  a  flexible  trade  policy  in  war  time.     But,  rigid 
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or  flexible,  the  question  still  remains,   Should  it  cover  credits  and  loans, 
and  all  raw  materials  as  well  as  munitions?    The  people  who  want  loans  and 
credits  and  raw  materials,   such  as  food  and  cotton,  "brought  within  the  scope 
of  foreign  trade  control  during  war  time,  admit  that  to  farmers  this  may 
seem  like  giving  up  markets  at  a  time  when  they  are  badly  needed.  "But," 
they  say,   "we  must  take  the  long  view  —  that  wars  are  of  no  ultimate 
"benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  that  over  the  years  trade  will  "be 
"better  if  there  is  peace.     Farmers  will  have  to  choose  "between  temporary 
sales  and  peace.     Business  will  have  to  choose  "between  quick  profits  in  a 
time  of  war,  against  the  most  stable  conditions  of  peace.     For  war  destroys 
men  and  materials.     By  temporarily  refraining  from  some  trade  we  will  have 
"better  trade  in  the  long  run.  " 

Now,  finally,  Ken,  give  us  a  statement  of  the  viewpoint  of  those 
who  feel  that  our  foreign  trade  as  well  as  other  policies  in  war  time, 
must  be  formulated  in  consultation  with  other  nations,  not  on  the  "basis  of 
our  own  isolated,  completely  independent  judgment. 

GAP EH: 

Those  people  feel  that  the  time  is  passed  when  one  nation  can  act 
without  regard  for  the  actions  of  others.     They  say  this  applies  not  only 
to  a  nation  which  makes  up  its  mind  to  go  to  war,  "but  also  to  the  nations 
not  in  the  war.     They  want  to  reestablish  peace  and  keep  the  conflict 
localized  until  they  can  secure  peace.     In  order  to  do  this  the  nations  not 
in  the  war  must  consult  together  so  as  to  express  the  world's  desire  for 
peace  through  policies  that  do  not  conflict  with  .or  undermine  each  other. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  there  are  some  of  the  viewpoints  toward  this  very  important 
and  very  complex  question:    What  kind  of  foreign  trade  policies  do  American 
farmers  want,  in  time  of  peace  and  in  tine  of  war?    We  have  tried  today 
simply  to  draw  to  your  attention  the  differing  viewpoints.     Those  of  you 
who  are  in  discussion  groups  will,   I  know,  enjoy  and  profit  "by  taking  part 
in  the  communication  of  viewpoints  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  discussion  and. 
open-minded  inquiry  that  will  help  to  formulate  the  judgment  of  yourselves 
and  your  neighbors  on  a  sound  basis.    Next  Monday  we  shall  give  you  some 
of  the  viewpoints  toward  the  fifth  question  for  discussion  by  the  farm 
groups  meeting  all  over  the  country  —  What  Kind  of  an  Industrial  Policy 
Is  Best  for  Agriculture? 

### 
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In  the  discussion  groups  organized  by  farm  men  and  women  with  the 
help  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,   the  issue  in  national  policy  up  for 
discussion  this  week  is: 

"What  kind  of  an  industrial  policy  is  best  for  agriculture?" 

You  understand  that  each  discussion  group  decides  for  itself  what 
topic  to  consider  each  week.    Bat  those  that  have  chosen  the  national  topic, 
and  are  on  schedule  will  this  week  be  considering  the  question  I  have  stated. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  most  of  them  will  approach  the  question: 

Farmers  exchange  their  own  products  for  those  of  factories,  shops, 
and  mines.     When  farm  prices  are  very  low  in  relation  to  industrial  prices, 
then  farmers  are  able  to  purchase  relatively  few  industrial  products. 
Generally  speaking,  farm  prices  are  flexible.     In  times  of  depression 
farmers  keep  production  at  a  high  level,  and  prices  go  low.     The  situation 
in  industry  is  different.     In  hard  times,  prices  are  kept  relatively  rigid, 
and  industrialists  cut  production  hard.     This  condition  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  many  farmers.     They  are  considering  the  kind  of  an 
industrial  policy  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  agriculture. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  come  before  them: 

Why  are  farm  prices  flexible  as  compared  with  industrial  prices? 

Would  farmers  as  a  group  be  benefited  by  more  flexible  industrial 

prices? 

Do  farmers  want  both  rigid  farm  prices  and  rigid  industrial  prices? 

What  has  been  the  farmers'   share  of  the  national  income? 

How  would  you  define  a  f,fair  share  of  the  national  income  for  farmers"? 

Will  "parity  prices"  (that  is,   the  relation  of  farm  prices  to  industrial 
prices  that  we  had  in  1910-14)  put  farmers  in  a  place  of  equality  with 
industry? 

What  is  the  most  practical  thing  farmers  can  do  about  the  nation's 
industrial  policy? 

Now  here  are  some  different  lines  of  thought  on  what  can  be  done  about 
the  whole  matter.     Group  Number  One  argues: 
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"Farmers  should  not  expect  to  change  the  present  situation  in  regard 
to  industry.     In  poor  times,  industry  cuts  production  deeply,  and  is  able 
to  hold  up  prices  .fairly  well.    Farmers  hold  up  production  and  take  a  licking 
on  prices.     But  it's  inevitable  and  can't  be  changed. 

"The  reason  the  situation  can't  be  changed  is  because  farmers  can't 
hope  to  get  their  business  organized  the  way  urban  industries  do.    You  can't 
plan  farming  the  way  you  can  plan  shoe  manufacture,   for  example.  You've 
got  the  element,  the  season,  distance,  slow  turnover,   and  many  other  things, 
against  the  farmers'  attempts  to  get  a  high  degree  of  organization. 

"Industry  has  the  lead,  and  the  favorable  conditions  for  holding  on 
to  what  it's  got.    Farmers  have  simply  got  to  face  the  limitations  of  their 
own  enterprise.    When  you  organize  agriculture  too  thoroughly  you  destroy 
the  unique  things  about  it.    For  farming  is  a  family  enterprise  and  is 
destined  to  remain  so. 

"Farmers  won't  give  up  free  competition  with  one  another.     They  won't 
stick  together  over  a  long  period.     There  are  always  some  who  won't  play  the 
game,  and  want  to  undersell  other  farmers.    And  it  ^ould  cost  too  much  to 
regulate  farming,   so  that  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  industry. 

Another  group  feels  differently.     Its  members  say: 

"Farming  has  got  to  be  put  in  a  place  of  equality  with  industry. 
There  is  no  use  saying  it  hasn't  been  done  in  the  past,  and  maybe  it  won'-t 
be  .done  now.     The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  has  got  to  be  done 
now  and  it  will  be  done  now.    Farmers  have  to  rouse  themselves  and  hang 
together  until  they  get  equality,   or  they  will  all  hang  separately. 

"We  can't  go  on  as  a  nation,  with  farmers  having  a  low  income,  end 
poor  purcha.sing  power.     The  wisest  industrialists  really  don't  want  farmers 
on  their  backs.     They  want  farmers  with  good  incomes,  able  to  buy  a  lot  of 
the  products  of  the  factories  of  the  country.     That's  the  only  way  to  a 
la.sting  prosperity  for  the  nation.    And  farmers  must  use  the  voluntary 
efforts,   and  demand  the  governmental  assistance,  that  will  enable  them  to 
reach  this  goal." 

Here's  a  third  viewpoint: 

"There  must  be  enough  price  control  for  farm  products,   so  that  both 
farm  prices  and  industrial  prices  will  be  relatively  rigid.     Farmers  have 
got  to  be  willing  to  play  the  game,   so  that  this  will  be  achieved.  When 
they  see  the  results,   they  will  not  want  to  return  to  the  old  days  of  free 
competition. 

"It  isn't  possible  for  farmers  to  prosper  if  they  hold  to  free  com- 
petition, while  industrial  and  labor  groups  abandon  the  idea.     If  farmers 
hold  to  it,  they  will  have  only  misery  on  their  hands  forever.    The  result 
would  be  to  drive  farmers  back  to  the  more  primitive  days,  with  a  low 
material  standard  of  living.     It  would  mean  more  subsistence  farming  then 
we  now  have.     It  would  mean  giving  up  machinery,   and  comforts  and  con- 
veniences in  the  home.     It  would  mean  the  use  of  more  hand  labor,  longer 
hours,  less  leisure. 
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"The  thing  to  do  is  for  farmers  to  go  in  for  price  controls,  just  the 
same  way  that  industry  has.     This  means  organization  for  farmers.     It  means 
governmental  protection,   guidance  and  assistance.     What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

And  a  fourth  viewpoint : 

"Industries  should  voluntarily  adopt  more  flexible  price  schemes, 
or  else  they  should  be  forced  to  do  so.     They  should  realize  that  "by  curtail- 
ing production,  and  holding  up  prices,   they  are  depriving  millions  of  people 
of  the  goods  they  need.     The  whole  policy  is  short  sighted.  Industrialists 
are  cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 

"Industries  should  reduce  prices  so  as  to  increase  their  volume  of 
"business.     They  should  pick  up  their  profits  on  increased  volume  rather  than 
through  price  agreement.     That  is  the  policy  which  will  be  best  for  agriculture, 
"because  farmers  will  probably  never  have  the  chance  to  get  their  own  prices  as 
stable  as  those  of  industry.     If  Industry  wants  to  serve  the  people  best,  and 
benefit  agriculture,   then  it  should  start  a  more  flexible  price  policy,  and 
make  an  abundance  of  goods  available." 

Well,   there  are  many  more  viewpoints.     I  have  stated  a  quartet  likely 
to  be  expressed  in  any  farm  discussion  group.     Those  who  wish  to  join  in 
such  discussions  may  find  out  if  they  are  organized  in  their  counties  by 
asking  the  county  agricultural  agent. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Sali sbury ,  Chief  of  R^.dio  Service,  broadcast  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday, 
February  12,  1936,  by  50  radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broad- 
cast in  g  Co  nip  any , 
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Next,  our  regular  report  on  the  progress  of  the  discussion  group  program 
organized  in  33  States,  at  the  request  of  farm  people,  by  the  Land  Grant  College 
We  mention  them  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  because  the  Department  is  cooperating  with  the  groups  and  the 
colleges  by  providing  reference  lists,  publication  extracts,   and  brief  state- 
ments of  different  points  of  view  that  will  help  discussers  formulate  their 
own  thinking. 

I  suppose  many  listeners  wonder  what  a  discussion  group  is  like. 
Of  course,  the  way  to  find  out  would  be  to  attend  one.  .  Just  about  the  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  have  a  description  from  a  trained  observer  who  had 
attended  a  group  meeting. 

Well,  I  have  such  a.  description  here  before  me  in  a  tear  sheet  from 
the  Milwaukee  (Wise)  Sunday  Journal  of  some  3  weeks  age.     This  sheet  was  sent 
to  us  by  E.  L.  Ewbank  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  charge  of  the 
University's  end  of  the  discussion  group  project.     Let  me  read,  you  part  of  the 
description  in  this  article  by  a  Journal  staff  writer  of  the  meeting  of  a 
group  at  Cottage  Grove,  Wisconsin. 

"The  Atmosphere  of  the  old  town  meeting  surrounds  the  group  discussions 
which  are  being  promoted  this  winter  in  more  than  100  Wisconsin  conimunities 
by  such  organizations  as  parent-teacher  associations,  the  grange,  farmers' 
union,  farm  bureau  and  community  clubs.     There's  a  dash,   too,  of  the  cracker 
barrel  forensics  which  used  to  crackle  around  the  cannon  ball  stove  in  the 
cross  raods  store.     It's  all  part  of  a  program  undertaken  five  years  ago 
by  the  agricultural  extension  service  of  the  state  university  to  revive 
among  Wisconsin  farmers  the  almost  forgotten  custom  of  getting  up  in  meeting 
and  saying  their  soy. 

"More  than  80  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  belong  to  the  parent- 
teacher  association  at  Cottage  Grove  turned  out  the  other  night  to  consider 
the  question  of  who  should  pay  the  doctor  bill.     Some  of  them  had  driven 
miles  over  ice  glazed  roads  to  reach  the  big  brick  school  building  where  the 
meeting  wa,s  held.     Farmers  and  villagers,   they  sat  with  knees  cramped  under 
the  low  desks  of  the  two  classrooms  which  had  been  thrown  together  to  form 
the  assembly  hall,  while  three  farmers,  a  preacher,   the  railroad  station 
agent  and  an  employe  of  the  state  automobile  license  bureau  pointed  out  the 
comparative  advantages  of  various  methods,  practised  and  proposed,  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  a  community.   .  .  ." 

"It  wasn't  so  much  what  the  speakers  said  that  mattered.     That  can  be 
found  in  the  report  of -the  committee  on  the  costs  of  medical  care,  in  maga- 
zines and  books  and  pamphlets.     What  was  significant  was  the  fact  that  a  half 
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dozer,  r.ien  had  dug  out  that  material,  organized  it  in  six  "brief  speeches  which 
covered  the  whole  field  from  state  to. private  medicine  and  that  80  of  their 
neighbors  turned  out  on  a  winter  night  to  hear  then  present  it.   .  ." 

"In  addition  to  reviving  the  old  American  custon  of  "'speakin'  out 
in  meetin' ,     the  discussion  group  is  undertaking  to  promote  a  real  knowledge 
among  farmers  on  subjects  of  timely  importance." 

TTell,  that's  very  interesting.     Now  to  go  ahead  with  the  statement 
of  some  viewpoints  that  may  "be  expressed  toward  the  6th  national  question 
up  for  discussion  "by  the  groups.     The  question  is:  "The  Farmer  and  the 
Consumer  of  Farm  Products  —  TThat  Are  Their  Obligations  to  One  Another?" 

Uhen  prices  of  farm  products  are  very  low,  the  "bread  lines  in  the 
cities  are  very  1:,:.:;.    Unemployed  families  do  net  consume  many  steaks.  Farm- 
ers getting  30  cents  a  "bushel  for  wheat  do  not  "buy  many  new  radios.  There 
is  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  farmers  are  dependent  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  city  consumers.     Also,  of  the  extent  to  which  city  people  are 
dependent  upon  consuming  power  among  farm  families. 

One  line  of  thought  places  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  prices  that 
farmers  get  for  their  products.     The  people  who  think  this  way  argue  as 
follows : 

"Farmers  should  have,  parity  prices  (that  is.   the  relation  of  farm 
prices  to  industrial  prices  that  we  had  in  the  years  1910-14) .  Consumers 
should  "be  vigorously  protected  in  order  that  they  vail  not  "be  gouged  or 
exploited.    Frequently  a  change  in  farm  prices' means  much  less  of  a  change 
in  prices  to  consumers,  "because  farmers  may  "be  ordinarily  getting  a  small 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.    For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  farmer  50  percent  of  certain  products  without  increasing 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer  more  than  10  percent. 

"The  urban  consumer  must  he  "brought  to  realize  that  parity  prices  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  farm  groups  "better  consumers  of  urban  products. 
Parity  prices  are  simply  a  means  toward  restoring  a  "better  "balance  "between 
city  and  country.     The  urban  consumer  will  benefit  in  the  long  run  from 
parity  prices,   because  his  own  means  of  livelihood  will  be  more  secure.  The 
farmer  and  the  consumer  are  interdependent.     Each  needs  the  other.   It  does 
no  good  to  the  urban  consumer  to  have  the  farmers  on  their  "backs.  Farmers 
need  enough  income  to  "buy  generously." 

That's  the  line  of  thought  of  the  parity  price  advocates.     Then  there 
are  the  "believers  in  cooperatives.     They  argue: 

"Farmers  and  consumers  are  "both  getting  '  C-yped'."    T7e  need  "both 
producer  cooperatives  and  consumer  cooperatives.    These  two  should  then  deal 
with  one  another.     The  advantages  of  the  cooperatives  are  that  democratic 
methods  are  used.     Both  the  consumer  and  the  farmer  have  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  square  deal  by  dealing  directly  with  one  another.     Both  in  Denmark 
and  England  this  type  of  cooperation  has  been  practiced  successfully. 
Economies  have  been  achieved  of  benefit  to  both  producers  and  consumers  by 
reducing  spreads  in  their  prices. 
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"Hot  only  in  ether  nations,  but  alsc  in  the  United  States,  a  few 
"beginnings  have  "been  made  which  can  "be  said  to  have  passe'd  the  experimental 
state.     In  Hew  York,  a  farmers  cooperative  is  selling  "breakfast  cereals  to 
a  consumers  cooperative  directly.     In  Vermont,  a  farmers  cooperative  is  sell- 
ing maple  syrup  directly  to  a  consumers  cooperative  in  New  York  City.  The 
entire  process  from  producer  to  consumer  is  then  in  the  hands  cf  cooperatives. 
Experiments  of  this  nature  might  he  begun  in  many  other  places  throughout 
the  United  States. " 

So  much  for  the  views  of  those  who  see  cooperatives  as  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  ills  of  farmers  and  consumers.     Another  group  think  that  government 
must  step  in.     They  say: 

"There  is  no  hope  of  doing  much  until  the  government  gets  into  the 
distribution  process.     There  should  be  a  governmental  marketing  corporation 
which  will  see  that  farmers  get  four  prices  for  their  crops,  and  that  consumers 
are  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life  -at  fair  prices.     The  necessity 
for  profits  would  be  removed.     Distribution  costs  would  be  more  flexible, 
reflecting  actual  handling  and  processing  costs.     The  temptation  with 
private  handling  and  processing  of  farm  products  is  to  increase  spreads  — 
and  profits  —  at  every  opportunity  instead  of  making  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  consumer  the  primary  consideration. 

"Sooner  or  loter  the  government  will  have  to  step  in  and  take  charge 
of  the  marketing  of  the  main  food  products.     It  might  just  as  well  do  it 
sooner  as  later.     The  plain  fact  is  that  margins  of  distributors  ar^-  higher 
in  1935  than  in  the  pre-war  years.     This  is  an  intolerable  condition  which 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  the  nation's  food  cannot  long  endure. 
We  cannot  leave  the  nation1 s  food  distribution  in  private  hands.  Private 
distributors  want  to  buy  low  and  sell  high.     This  creates  enmity  between  farm- 
ers and  consumers,  when  the  two  are  really  dependent  upon  one  another  and 
should  cooperate  with  each  other. 

"Already  public  opinion  is  developing  for  the  declaration  of  milk 
as  a  public  utility.  It  should  be  realized  that  food  is  affected  with  a 
public  interest  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other  businesses." 

And  much  more  could  the  advocates  cf  government  operation  of  the 
distribution  system  say  for  themselves.    But  they  probably  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  some  devotee  of  consumer  protection,  who  would  claim: 

"Consumer  should  have  much  more  protection  from  the  government  than 
they  are  now  getting.     The  government  should  enforce  accurate  labeling 
on  products,  and  should  be  empowered  to  control  false  claims  in  advertising 
of  foods  and  drugs.     'The  government  should  stay  out  of  the  distribution 
business  as  a  participant,  but  it  should  follow  a  vigorous  regulatory 
policy.     It  should  lay  emphasis  on  quality  as  well  as  low  prices  to  consumers. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  grading  and  labeling  as  practised  by 
distributors  simply  results  in  confusing  the  ordinary  consumer.     And  the  whole 
purpose  of  much  marketing  today  is  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  getting 
accurate  knowledge  of  quality  and  grades.     In  such  a  situation,  the  mass  of 
consumers  are  helpless.    Tfoere  can  they  get  the  protection  they  need  except 
from  the  state  and  national  governments? 
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"This  applies  to  people  who  live  in  the  country  as  well  as  those  who 
live  in  the  cities.     Farmers  "buy  much  processed  food,  and  many  other  manu- 
factured articles.     They  have  as  much  stake  in  this  proposal  as  city  dwellers, 
and  they  should  be  among  the  first  to  call  for  increasing  governmental- 
services  in  "behalf  of  consumers." 

But  another  line  of  thought  comes  forward,  to  the  effect  that: 

"Consumers  should  not  have  any  protection  from  government.     They  should 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.     The  ordinary  processes  of  education 
should  "be  relied  upon  to  protect  consumers.     The  consumers  don't  have  to  "buy 
from  any  particular  individual  or  firm.     The  consumer  will  "buy  from  the 
concern  which  will  give  him  the  lowest  prices  and  the  "best  quality.  Thus, 
through  competition  of  sellers  the  purposes  of  the  consumer  will  "best  "be 
served.     The  farmer  with  the  highest  quality  products  also  stands  to  receive 
the  most  satisfactory  prices  under  this  system. 

"Vie  are  apt  in  these  days  to  forget  that  competition  "between  producers 
and  distributors  also  aids  the  consumer.     Advertising  also  serves  the  consumer. 
He  is  informed  about  new  products  and  about  price  changes  by  the  producers 
and  the  distributers  themselves.     If  the  individual  consumer  will  simply  keep 
in  touch  with  the  markets  available,  he  will  not  need  organization  or  greater 
protection  from  government." 

But  we  are  wandering  away  from  the  original  question  which  is: 
""what  are  the  obligations  of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  of  farm  products 
to  one  another?"     The  main  question,  as  we've  seen  in  the  sample  lines 
of  argument  previously  given,  raises  a  lusty  brood  of  less  extensive  questions. 
In  the  farm  discussion  groups  taking  up  the  main  question  you'll  hear  such 
subquestions  propounded  as: 

APE  PROCESSING  TAXES  JUSTIFIED  AT  A  TIME  vffiEN  THE  INCOMES  0?  MANY 
CONSUMERS  OP  FARM  PRODUCTS  ARE  VERY  L0T7? 

IS  THERE  A  CONFLICT  BETUEEN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE 
FARM  PROGRAMS? 

SHOULD  FARMERS  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  FAVOR  FAIR  INDUSTRIAL  T7AGES  AND 
GOOD  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  FACTORIES  LOCATED  IN  CITIES  A  HUNDRED,  OR  EVEN 
A  THOUSAND,  MILES  AT7AY? 

H0T7  CAN  BOTH  FARMERS  AND  CITY  PEOPLE  GET  TEE  FAIREST  DEAL  AS  CONSUMERS? 

SHOULD  FARMERS  FAVOR  OR  DISAPPROVE  ACCURATE  LABELS  AND  QUALITY 
STANDARDS  FOR  ALL  PRODUCTS  AND  GOODS? 

SHOULD  CONSUMERS  ORGANIZE  TO  SECURE  THEIR  MUTUAL  INTERESTS? 


ARE  THERE  NEW  FUNCTIONS  T/HICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  EXERCISE,  SUCH 
AS  CONTROL  OVER  MARKETING,  OR  ACTUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOOD  NECESSITIES? 
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Listeners  in  States  where  the  discussion  groups  are  organizing  nay 
make  contact  with  them  through  the  Land  Grant  College  in  the  State.  On 
Monday,  February  24th,  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  we  will  give  a  report 
on  further  progress  of  the  discussion  group  movement ,  and  an  outline  of  some 
of  the  points  of  view  commonly  held  on  the  question  up  next  for  discussion 
in  these  groups:     "Do  Farmers  TTant  High  Tariffs  on  Farm  Products?  On 
Industrial  Products?" 


//  iJJUL  II  //, 


DRIVE  SAFELY 

A  radio  discussion  "between  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Dire-ctor  of 
Information,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  "broadcast 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
.  Thursday,  .February  13,  1936. 


SALISBURY: 

Thanks,  ,  and  hello,  Farm  and  Home  listeners. 

Nearly  25  years  after  the  Titanic  hit  the  iceberg  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  took  down  with  it  more  than  15  hundred  passengers,  we  still 
talk  -  and  properly  so  -  about  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  as  one  of  the 
major  disasters  in  recent  history.    At  the  same  time,  I  think  we're 
inclined  to  overlook  another  major  disaster  still  closer  home. 

In  1934,  about  36  thousand  persons  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents. 
At  that  rate,  about  15  hundred  folks  -  the  number  who  went  down  with  the 
Titanic  -  will  be  killed  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks.    And,  at  that 
rate,  somebody  will  be  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  within  the  few 
minutes  I'm 'on  , the  air  today, 

Now,   the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  common  responsibility,  along  with  cooperating  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  not  only  to  build  safe  highways,  but  to  help  make  them 
safe  for  driving.     So,  today,  our  Director  of  Information,  Mr,  M.  S. 
Eisenhower,   is  going  to  give  you  the  Department  highway  engineer's  view- 
point on  how  we  can  prevent  some  of  those  36  thousand  fatal  accidents. 
All  right,  Milton — 

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Morse,  and  hello,  everybody, 

Morse,  first  of  all,  I  think  we  ought  to  line  up,  at  least  in 
'our  own  minds,  all  of  the  parties  who  may  be  responsible  for  those 
36,000  fatal  accidents. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  guess  that's  good  detective,  or  investigational  technique. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  guess  we  should  examine  the  men  who 
make  our  automobiles  to  see  if  they  are  responsible, 

EISENHOWER: 

The  automobile  makers  get  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Apparently 
they  have  designed  dependable  cars.    Very  few  accidents  happen  because 
of  mechanical  failure,    Of  course  even  the  best  of  brakes  wear  out;  but 
let's  come  back  later  to  the  question  of  keeping  cars  in  good  repair. 


^     ^  10,«t  of  Aetioulture 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  than,  I  suppose  we"ld  "better  check  up  next  on  our  highway 
and  traffic  engineers.  ......       .  ....,«_ 

EISENHOWER: 

Of  course,  highway  and  traffic  engineers,  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  the  highways  safe.     At  the  same  time  they  admit  they  have  a 
lot  further  to  go.  —  But  I'll  go  into  that  problem  another  time.  Today 
I  want  to  tackle  a  third  party  in  automobile  accidents. 

SALISBURY: 

Now,  Milton,  if  you  mean  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  me,  I'll 
have  to  refuse  to  drive  you  home  any  more, 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Morse,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you  -  especially  -  "but  of  drivers 
generally.     They're  the  real  culprits  in  the  accident  picture. 

SALISBURY: 

Well  —  anyway 

EISENHOWER; 

Well,  now,  "before  we  take  the  average  driver  apart  and  examine 
him,  let  me  say  just  another  word  about  highway  engineers.  The 
engineers  are  charged  with  a  double  responsibility.     First,  they've  got 
to  find  out  how  to  build'  -  and  actually  build  -  safe  highways.  Second, 
they  have  a  joint  responsibility  with  traffic  engineers  and  other  groups 
in  directing  how  the  roads  are  used. 

SALISBURY: 

Obviously,  to  work  out  plans  to  stop  auto  accidents,  the  engineers 
first  have  to  know  the  main  can ses  of  accidents. 

EISENHOWER: 

Right.     How  out  of  studies  of  all  the  available  facts  on  auto 
accidents  -  and  out  of  their  practical  experience  -  the  engineers  have 
outlined  a  few  simple  ways  in  which  every  driver  can  help  protect  himself 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  other  folks  on  the  highways.    William  G-. 
Eliot  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  has  set  forth  those  suggestions  in  a 
new  leaflet  called  "Drive  Safely."     It  was  printed  only  this  week,  but  I 
imagine  you've  seen  it. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  have. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  as  you  would  expect,  Eliot  hammers  on  the  importance  of 
the  driver's  fitness  to  drive.  In  other  words,  does  the  driver  have 
habits  which  are  likely  to  cause  accidents? 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  you  know,  railway  engineers  and  aviators  have  to  undergo 
long  apprenticeships  and  pass  frequent,  medical  examinations.  Does 
Eliot  suggest  something  of  that  kind  for  automobile  drivers? 


EISENHOWER: 

.* 

He  "believes  in  rigid  examinations  and  tests,  "but  doesn't  go  into 
that  in  the  leaflet.    But  in  the  leaflet  he  puts  some  pretty  frank 
questions  that  drivers  should  ask  themselves. 

SALISBURY:  ; 
For  example. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,   can  you  keep  an  even  temper,   or  do  you  get  irritated? 
SALISBURY: 

If  you  want  me  to  answer  that  question,  I'll  say  I  do  get  pretty 
mad  when  some  empty-headed  nut  cuts  in  on  me  and  shoves  me  off  the  road. 

EI SENHOWER: 

Careful,  there,  Morse,    You're  ahout  to  disqualify  yourself  as  a 

driver. 

Anyway,   if  a  person  flies  off  the  handle  at  every  little  thing, 
—  or  if  he  gets  rattled  easily  — 

SALISBURY: 

A— or  If  hoi  can't  check  his  temptation  to  "be  reckless — 
EISENHOWER; 

Yes,   if  he  can't  do  all  of  those  things,  he's  apt  to  "be  a  danger  to 
himself  and  everybody  else  on  the  road. 

SALISBURY 

I  certainly  agree  with  Eliot  that  there  is  another  test  that  should 
"be  passed;     Can  the  driver  keep  his  mind  on  his  driving? 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,   certainly  a  man  who  can't  keep  his  mind  on  his  "business  has 
no  place  "behind  a  steering  wheel.     To  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  do  this, 
"back-seat  passengers  should  discuss  knitting  in  a  low  voice. 

Now  if  a  person  is  short  on  any  of  those  qualifications,  Eliot 
thinks  he'd  "better  take  necessary  precautions. 

SALISBURY: 

Even  to  giving  up  driving  altogether? 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,   if  necessary. 

Now,  let's  say  the  driver  is.  fit  to  drive  -  and  he  knows  the  laws. 
Before  he  even  moves  his  car  out  of  the  garage,  he  has  still  another 
"big  responsibility  to  himself,  and  his  family  and  others. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  you  mean  to  see  that  his  car  is  in  fit  condition. 


EISENHOWER: 

Exactly. 

Automobiles  -  at  least,  "by  far  the  most  of  them  -  leave  the 
factories  in  safe  condition.     If  a  man  has  an  accident  "because  a  part  of 
his  car  goes  "bad.   the  chances  are  99  out  of  a  hundred  that  the  man  him- 
self is  to  "blame, 

SALISBURY: 

Because  he  didn't  keep  his  car  checked  and  in  repair. 
EI  SENH0WE&: 

Yes,  "because  he  didn't  have  his  "brakes  and  steering  gear  checked 
and  adjusted. 

SALISBURY: 

And  "because  he  didn't  replace  worn-out  tires. 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  of  course,  a  worn  tire  is  not  only  likely  to  "blew  out  ■  at  a 
critical  time,  and  cause  an  accident  -  hut  it  also  lets  the  car  skid. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  personally,  I'd  like  to  chastise  in  particular  those  fellows 
who  go  out  at  night  with  their  headlights  pointed  to  the  tree-tops.  Those 
lights  may  be  good  for  "possum  hunt  in"1  but  they're  awfully  hard  on  the 
other  driver. 

EISENHOWER:  : 

And  they  certainly  cause  a  -lot  of  accidents, 

Now,  we'll  assume  the  driver,  and  his  car,  are  fit  to  go  on  the 
road.    Next,  does  he  know  the  traffic  rules? 

SALISBURY: 

And,  of  course,   the  rules  vary  from  community  to  community. 
EISENHOWER: 

Unfortunately,   they  sometimes  do.    But,  as  Eliot  points  out,  we  do 
have  several  general  rules  of  the  road.     I  mean,   such  rules  as  Drive  to 
the  right,  especially  when  you're  meeting  another  car  -  or  when  you're 
coming  to  a  place  where  you  can't  see  cars  coming  from  the  other  direction. 
Also,   the  rule  to  Drive  to  the  left  when  you  gp_  around  another  car. 

SALISBURY: 

I'd  like  to  include  in  those  general  rules  of  the  road  a  rule 
against  passing  near  the  top  of  a  hill  or  on  a  curve. 

EISENHOWER: 

Eliot  mentions  that  one  along  with  the  rule  to  signal  "before  you 
slow  up  quickly  or  make  a  turn.  He  also  mentions  a  couple  more;  Always 
keep  your  car  under  control.  And  drive  at  such  speed  that  you  can  stop 
within  the  distance  you  can  see  ahead  of  you. 


SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  he  means  so  you  can  stop  not  only  in  the  distance  you 
can  see  in  the  day  time  "but  also  within  the  distance  your  headlights  cover 
at  night. 

EISENHOWER; 

Exactly,     If  everybody  followed  those  general  rules  -  and,  in 
particular,  the  rule  to  drive  so  he  could  stop  within  the  distance  he  can 
see  ahead  -we'd  certainly  have  fewer  accidents, 

SALISBURY: 

But,   of  course,  we  do  have  special  rules  to  meet  special  conditions. 

EISENHOWER: 

Right. 

Eliot  mentions  a  few  of  the  more  important.     For  instance,  watch 
those  red,  yellow,  and  green  traffic  lights.     And  the  stop  signs.     The  other 
fellow  expects  -  and  has  every  reason  to  expect  -  you  to  obey  them. 

Watch  out  for  the  folks  on  foot  -  especially  old  folks  and  children. 
I  think  the  National  Safety  Council  estimates  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
folks  killed  in  cities  in  1934  were  pedestrians  -  and  a,bout  a  third  of  those 
killed  in  rural  districts, 

SALISBURY: 

Sort  of  looks  as  though  the  problem  is  almost  more  to  protect  walkers 
than  to  protect  drivers, 

EISENHOWER: 

In  a  way,  yes. 

And  now,   on  top  of  all  the  rest  of  his  suggestions,  Eliot  cautions 
against  speed  in  the  wrong  place, 

If  your  car  is  going  30  miles  an  hour,  you  can  stop  in  about  75  feet. 
But  if  you're  going  60,  you  travel  at  least  50  feet  before  you  even  can  get 
your  foot  on  the  brake  -  and  about  225  feet  before  you  can  stop, 

SALISBURY: 

And  you  can  kill  a  lot  of  people  in  225  feet. 

ZISENH0W2R: 

Yes  you  can. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  now,  to  review  Eliot's  rules  for  safe  driving-EISSNHOWER; -  A 
good,  conscientious  citizen  might  examine  himself  pretty  carefully  -  in 
fact,  even  consult  a  physician  -  to  see  if  he  is  fit  to  drive. 

SALISBURY: 

.That's  rule  Number  1  -  thought,  No.  2. 

EISENHOWER: 

A  good  driver  will  keep  his  car  in  safe  driving  condition. 


SALISBURY: 

Now  number  3. 


EISENHOWER: 

Follow  the  common- sense  rales  of  the  road  -  and  study  and  observe 
the  traffic  rules. 

And  now,  "before  we  conclude,  Morse,   I'd  like  to  repeat  that  Eliot, 
whom  we've  mentioned  a  number  of  times,  has  outlined  the  rules  for  safe 
driving  in  a  very  small  leaflet  called  "Drive  Safely. 11 

SALISBURY: 

And,  of  course,  you  can  get  copies  of  the  leaflet,   "Drive  Safely," 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Well,  thanks,  very  much  Milton.  Of  course  today  we've  touched 
only  the  driver's  responsibility  and  that  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
We'1 11  hear  more  facts  about  highway  safety  in  a  later  broadcast. 

#  #  #  #  # 
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H0I7  ARE  FARM  PRICES  MADE?  (No.  7) 

A  radio  discussion  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broad- 
cast in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Tarm  and  Home  Hour, 
Monday,  February  24,  1936,  by  50  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company* 

--00OO00 — 

Last  week  I  gave  you  a  newspaper  man's  description  of  a  discussion  group 
meeting  in  VTisconsin,     Today  lot  me  quote  you  a  description  of  such  a  meeting 
in  Iowa.     This  description,  by  Paul  Taff ,  of  the  Iowa.  Extension  Service,  appears 
in  the  October,  1935,  number  of  THE  I0I7A  FARM  ECONOMIST,     Mr.  Taff  writes: 

."The  best  way  to  understand  a  discussion  group  is  to  visit  one.     It's  • 
about  eight  o'clock  at  the  end  of  a  crisp  February  day  and  automobile  lights 
can  be  seen  converging  on  a  rather  large,  comfortable  farm  home  in  an  Iowa 
county.    Alighting  from  the  cars  are  15  to  20  men  and  women  with  an  occasional 
youngster  who  cannot  be  left  home.     These  people  come  mainly  from  the  farm  but 
when  meetings  are  held  near  a  town,  the  editor,  a  banker,  an  elevator  manager 
or  others  are  usually  included,  for  this  assembly  is  out  to  get  aJ.1  sorts  of 
views  on  the  topics  discussed.     Tie  are  greeted  at  the  door  by  the  host  and 
hostess  in  true  hospitable  farm  fashion  and  ushered  into  the  living  room. 
Chairs  are  arranged  around  all  sides  of  the  room  in  a  single  row  because  it 
has  been  found  people  talk  better  when  they  can  see  the  face  of  every  other 
person  in  the  group. 

"The  charrman  of  the  evening,  farmer'  or  farmer's  wife,   calls  the  group 
to  order.     The  committee  in  charge  has  selected   '"Jhat  kind  of  foreign  policies 
do  American,  farmers  want?1     as  the  question  for  discussion.     The  chairman,,  in 
order  to  start  discussion,  mentions  that  a  recent  bock  widely  circulated  states 
that  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  are  1  as  dead  as  the 
dodo  bird'   and  that  we  may  as  well  forget  about  export  trade  and  become  a 
self-sufficient  people.     The  farmer  next  to  him  says  he  doesn't  see  why  we 
can't  find  an  export  market  for  certain  products.     He  feels  we  must  have  a 
foreign  outlet  for  some  farm  products  or  we  must  continue  to  take  large  amounts 
of  crop  land  out  of  production. 

"Others,   speaking  up  as  they  have  a  chance,  bring  up  the  question  of 
imports,  which,  they  understand,  we  must  receive  if  we  expect  to  export. 
A  lively  discussion  ensues  over  what  we  can  import  with  least  injury  to  the 
country.     The  ladies  take  part  too,  usually  leaning  more  to  the  humanitarian 
side  than  the  men.     Almost  invariably  someone  wants  to  know  why  we  permit 
'large'  quantities  of  Argentine  corn  and  beef  to  come  into  this  country. 
Fortunately  the  college  representative  has  figures  to  show  imports  of  these 
products  haven't  been  so  heavy  after  all. 

"And  so  the  discussion  runs  on  through  the  questions  of  exports  and 

imports,  tariffs,   trade  balances,   trade  agreements,  production  control  and 

many  other  subjects,   sometimes  so  far  awa,y  from  the  main  topic  that  the 

chairman  is  compelled  to  bring  the  group  back  to  the  question.  - 
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"After  about  one  and  one-half  hours  the  discussion  is  closed  "because 
this  has  "been  found  to  bo  as  long  as  most  members  will  keep  alert.  This 
process  of  thinking  is  work  and  is  tiresome.     There's  another  reason  this  time 
to  make  adjournment  desirable,     The  smell  of  boiling  coffee  is  penetrating 
the  house,  which  means  the  hostess  will  serve  coffee  and  doughnuts  or 
cookies,  with  everyone  chipping  in  a  nickel  to  pay-  for  the  materials  used. 

"It  is  noticeable  that  no  decision  was  made  on  any  point  nor  was  any- 
one asked  to  express  himself  or  herself  individually  or  collectively  on  any 
point.     Often  members  express  themselves  as  disappointed  at  not  having  a  chance 
to  vote  and  get  group  expression.     After  it  is  explained  that  the  purpose  of 
the  discussions  is  to  bring  out  facts  and  to  think  through  the  important  issues, 
all  the  difficulty  usually  clears  away.    After  all,  one  small  group  expressing 
itself  on  a  question  does  not   settle  anything." 

Well,  that  Iowa  group  described  by  Taff  would  have  a  fine  time  wrestling 
with  the  question  up  for  discussion  this  week  in  the  groups  considering  the 
national  issues,  listed  for  discussion. 

This  week's  topic  is  likely  to  generate  as  much  heat  as  light  in  the 
early  stages  of  discussion.     The  question  is  "Farm  Prices  --  How  are  They  Made?" 

And  anybody  is  pretty  meek  in  spirit  if  he  doesn't  have  an  answer  to 
that  one  that  he  thinks  is  the  one  and  only  answer.    'But  the'  answers  don't 
agree.     So  the  discussion  groups  will  have  a  merry  time  on  this  one. 

By  the  way ,  it's  a  topic  different  from  the  ones  that  have  been  under 
discussion  —  it's  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  the  wisdom  of  this  or  that,  or 
the  other  line  of  action. 

But  the  fact  is  so  hard  to  get  at  and  at  the  same  time  so  important 
to  know  that  it  was  included  in  the  list  of  discussion  topics. 

Changes  in  farm  prices  are  of  importance  to  every  producer.  Uhen 
prices  change  greatly,  they  may  make  or  break  men  and  their  families. 
Some  farmers  have  made  good  because  they  started  farming  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  gradually  advancing  for  a  period  of  years;   their  returns  were 
better  than  their  co-rt  -:-  and  all  was  well.     Other  farmers  have  not  made 
good  just  because  they  were  unlucky  enough  to  start  their  farming  at  an 
altogether  different  time;  they  began  when  costs  were  high  and  then 
prices  fell  so  far  that  they  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it.     Today  there  is 
probably  more  than  ever  among  farmers  a  determination  to  understand  farm 
prices,  why  they  change,  how  prices  are  really  made.     Coupled  with  this  is 
an  interest  in  the  possibility  of  getting  a  more  stable  price  level  so  that 
the  whole  farming  enterprise  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  violent  changes  in  prices. 

Well,  now,   some  pros  and  cons  on  the  question:. 

One  line  of  thought  is  that  the  speculator  makes  farm  prices.     He' s 
always  in  the  market,  and  he  docs  not  care  much  what  the  farmer  gets.  He's 
interested  in  getting  his  own  reward.    He  does  not  care  whether  the  price 
of  wheat  is  thirty  cents  or  whether  it  is  a  dollar,     Uhen  he  achieves  his 
purpose,   some  farmers  may  suffer*     Speculation  has  been  a  destructive  force 
in  the  market.     It  has  made  for  vioiunt  shifts  in  prices.     This  has  disturbed 
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farmer  s  -  eve  rywhe re . 

But  other  people  hold  that  except  for  temporary  periods,   the  speculator 
is  not  much  of  an  influence,  and  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  him.  He's 
playing  the  market  when  it's  going  up  as  well  as  when  it's  going  down.  The 
fact  that  he's  in  at  "both  times  helps  protect  prices  from  too  wide  a 
fluctuation.     He  is  a  stabilizing  influence. 

And  still  others  say  the  distributor  makes  farm  prices.     He  comes 
closer  to  being  responsible  for  what  the  farmer  actually  gets  than  anyone" 
else.     He  both  wants  to  buy  low  and  to  sell  high.     That  means  he  wants  a 
comfortable  margin.     He  tends  to  make  the  farmer's  price  too  low  and  the 
consumer's  price  too  high. 

Both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  suffer  in  the  process.     Even  vrhen 
farm  prices  go  very  low,   the  distributor  insists  on  having  a  big  margin. 
He  does  not  share  with  the  farmer  the  costs  of  a  great  depression.  This 
means  that  farmers'   income  gets  too  low  in  bau  times.  Distributors' 
margins  should  be  made  more  flexible  or  they  should  be  limited  to  certain  ■'• 
minimum  charges  under  public  control. 

But  the  distributor  has  his  defenders-  who  maintain  that  the  distributor 
usually  strives  for  a  fair  and  stable  income  for  himself  while  he  is 
performing  absolutely  essential  services  in  the  marketing  process.  This 
means  that  the  'spread'  does  vary.     TThen  the  distributor's  volume  of  business 
is  big,  he  can  afford  to  have  less  margin  and  pick  up  his  profits  on  large 
volume.     His  real  and  permanent  interest  lies  in  a  moderate  spread  because 
when  it  gets  too  big  undue  competition  is  attracted,  prices  break,  the  spread 
is  squeezed  and  numbers  of  distributors  are  forced  out  of  business.  His 
situation  is  largely  analogous  to  that  of  agriculture  in  this  respect. 

The  distributor ' s 'margins  are  also  determined  by  costs  over  which 
he  has  little  and  sometimes  no  control. 

Let's  leave  the  attackers  and  defenders  of  groups  of  men,  and  give 
the  floor  to  the  people  who  assert  that  prices  are  made  by  changes  in  supply 
balanced  against  changes  in  demand.     The  thing  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  facts. 
Find  out  what's  the  fact  about  supply  and  what's  the  fact  about  demand.  T/'eigh: 
the  one  against  the  other,  and  price  is  the  result. 

"At  any  particular  time,  there  a.re  a  lot  of  forces  influencing  the 
"supply- demand  equation."    For  example,  foreign  demand  slackens  for  one 
product.    But  the  volume  of  the  supply  keeps  up.     The  tendency  is    for  the 
price  to  sag.     Or,   supply  is  reduced,  while  demand  is  steady;  the  tendency 
is  for  the  price  to  rise."    Therefore  one  must  constantly  be  on  the  lookout 
for  variations  in  both  supply  and  demand  if  one  would  understand  the  way 
prices  are  made. 

But  the  supply- and-demand  thinkers  also  are  divided  among  themselves. 
One  faction  says  that  the  demand  factors  are  the  most  important  in  the  making 
of  prices.     The  total  supply  of  farm  products  tends  to  be  fairly  steady  in 
volume.     The  important  price  changes  are  due  to  changes  in  demand.  For 
example,  consumer  purchasing  power.     The  consumer  has  been  the  farmer' s 
forgotten  man;  but  he  is  a  most  importnnt  man  to  every  farmer.     The  farmer 


has  an  immediate  and  even  a  selfish  interest  in  the  volume  of  city  payrolls. 
The  "bigger  the  payrolls,  the  more  "brisk  is  the  "buying  of  food,  particularly 
the  more  expensive  foods. 

Another  faction  asserts  that  'the  general  price  level  is  important 
in  determining  the  effect  of  the  demand  for  farm  prices.     Farm  prices  are 
made  "by  the  great  swings  of  inflation  and  deflation  which  we  have  always 
had  with  us.     In  a  "big  and  long  inflationary  movement  extending  over  a 
period  of  years,  credit  is  expanded,  people  make  long  terra  commitments, 
"buildings  are  erected,  labor  is  well  employed,  demand  for  farm  products 
is  heavy,  and  prices  of  farm  products  advance  or  hold  high.     The  inflation 
of  war  has  had  such  effects  on  farm  prices.    Big  inflationary  swings  are 
followed  by  "big  deflationary  swings,  when  prices  tend  downward  for  long 
periods. 

And  a  third  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  price  of  gold  and  the 
quantity  of  gold  available  for  monetary  uses  hpve  influenced  the  general 
price  level,  and  therefore  the  prices  which  farmers  have  received.  Gold 
is  a  very  special  kind  of  a  commodity,  because  of  the  actions  of  govern- 
ments in  controlling  its  prices,  and  in  making  it  a  metallic  reserve  for  the 
currency.     In  addition  the  supply  of  gold  available  for  use  as  money  has 
been  limited.     New  discoveries  of  gold  which  have  increased  the  supply 
for  money  have  had  an  effect  in  advancing  price  levels.     Shortages  of  gold, 
and  low  prices  for  gold,  have  made  for  declining  price  levels.     The  price 
and  quantity  of  gold,  considered  with  supply  of  and  demand  for  farm 
products,  have  therefore  made  farm  prices. 

But  others  deny  this  view,   saying  that  the  precious  yellow  metal 
gold  is  not  nearly  so  important  a  factor  making  for  high  or  low  farm  prices 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  World  T7ar.    Around  1914  many  modern  nations  made 
changes  in  their  methods  of  controlling  credit.     The  volume  of  credit  and 
the  demand  for  credit  now  influence  the  price  level  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  gold.    Bank  credit  is  more  important  than  currency. 

A  variant  of  this  view  is  that  gold  is  now  of  most  importance  in 
influencing  the  international  commodities,   that  is,  those  that  are 
exported  or  imported  in  large  quantities.     It  is  possible  for  any  one 
government  to  change  its  relation  to  other  countries  by  changing  the  price 
of  gold  in  relation  to  the  currency.     For  example,  when  a  nation  raises 
the  value  of  the  geld  behind  a  unit  of  its  currency,  this  action  does  change 
the  price  of  important  products  exported.     Other  nations  may,  however, 
also  take  similar  action  that  influences  products  which  they  export  and 
which  we  import.     Gold  is  therefore  at  present  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  international  trade. 

Well,  that  just  begins  to  show  some  of  the  diversity  of  views  toward 
this  question  of  how  farm  prices  are  made.     Other  lines  of  thought  — 
many  others  —  will  be  expressed  in  the  discussion  groups  which  deal  with 
this  question. 
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I        R  E  C  E  I  V 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAM  I  *    MAR  £  4  i 

J  U.  S,  Depai 

A  radio  talk  "between  Morse  Salisbury  and  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   broadcast  in  .the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  WednesdayT*~5^rua 
1935,  "by  Station  WMAL,  Washington,  and  49  other  stations  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

After  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  I  talked  with  you  week  before  last  about 
safe  driving,  listeners  responded  with  interesting  comments  on  the  whole 
problem  of  highway  safety. 

Today,  I  think  Mr.  Eisenhower  wants  to  touch  on  some  of  the  points 
you  sent  him  in  your  letters  and  then  go  a  little  further  into  the  whole 
problem  of  how  to  cut  down  the  enormous  toll  of  accidents.     So  I  now  present 
Mr.  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department,  who  will 
report  on  the  plans  and  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which 
shares  the  responsibility  of  making  our  highways  safe.    All  right,  Milton.   .  . 

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Morse  -  -  and  hello,  everyone. 

SALISBURY: 

Milton,  I  judge  you  have  there  some  of  those  letters  from  our  listeners. 
EISENHOWER: 


Yes.     I  have  here  (Slight  pause  as  though  leafing  through  letters)   

oh,  about  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  ones. 

But,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  hear  us  two  weeks  ago 
I  might  review  the  main  points  of  the  bulletin  on  highway  safety,  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.     It  stressed  the  importance  of  a  driver's  being 
fit  —  and  of  having  his  car  fit  —  before  he  goes  on  the  road.    Also,  the 
importance  of  observing  the  general  rules  of  the  road;   especially  to  avoid 
passing  on  curves  and  at  the  crest  of  hills. 

SALISBURY: 

I  remember  it  emphasized  in  particular  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
car  under  control. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes.    And  warns  against  speed  in  the  wrong  place. 


( over) 
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SALISBURY: 

low  for  those  letters.    Do  you  happen  to  have  there  that  letter  from 
I  "believe,  from  the  man  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas? 

EISEFHCT7ER: 

Yes,   I  do.     It's  a  long  one. 

The  man  says  he  travels  a  lot  from  coast  to  coast.     From  his  experience 
he  lists  here  what  he  thinks  are  the  main  causes  of  accidents. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,  let's  hear  them. 

EISSNHCTUR: 

First,  several  points  about  the  driver's  vision.     Color  "blindness.   .  . 
near  sightedness.   .   .   .  far  sightedness.   .   .   .  uncorrected  eye  defects.   .  . 
He  goes  on  to  mention  several  other  causes.     For  example,  drunkenness.   .  • 

SALISBURY: 

I  see  he  underlines  drunkenness  for  emphasis. 
EISENHQT73R: 

Yes  he  does.     In  other  words,  drinking  and  driving  don't  mix.    And  then 
he  mentions  improperly  hitched  trailers.   .   .  and  lack  of  good  sportsmanship.  . 
He  also  thinks  we  should  have  universal  compulsory  laws  for  examination  of 
drivers . 

SALISBURY: 

That  is,  for  health  and  general  fitness. 
EISEixHQTTER: 

That's  right. 

And  he  thinks  licenses  ought  to  "be  revoked  accordingly. 
SALISBURY; 

Does  he  say  anything  about  insurance? 
E I  SEN  HOTTER: 

Yes.    He  tells  about  the  time  another  car  ran  into  the  back  of  his  car. 
The  driver  of  the  other  car  had  no  license  of  any  kind  —  no  brakes  —  and  no 
insurance. 
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SALISBURY: 

What's  he  suggest?     Compulsory  insurance? 
EISENHOWER;- 

Right.     This  same  man  mentions  still  another  point  or  so.     But  I  want 
to  pass  on  to  a  letter  here  from  a  woman  listener  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

She  says  here: 

"There  seems  to  "be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  in  all  the  radio  safety 
programs  on  the  part  played  "by  drinking  in  highway  accidents."    About  a  dozen 
of  the  letters  that  come  in  mention  drinking  among  ''both  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians" . 

Now  here's  an  interesting  letter  from  a  woman  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
SALISBURY: 

Oh,  yes,  she's  the  one  who  indorsed  so  heartily  the  Bureau's  warning 
against  passing  on  hills  and  curves. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes.    But  what  I  especially  want  to  mention  is  her  comment  about  her 
experience  on  a  down-state  Illinois  road.     She  and  her  party  had  to  take  to 
the  ditch  to  avoid  being  hit  by  a  big  truck.    When  they  investigated,  they 
found  the  truck  driver  had  gone  to  sleep.     I  believe  she  says  the  driver  said 
his  company  gave  him  only  so  many  hours  to  make  his  trip  —  and  he  had  to 
work  all  night  to  repair  his  truck. 

SALISBURY: 

And  so,   the  next  day,  went  to  sleep  at  the  wheel. 
EISENHOWER: 

Right.   .  And  so  she  asks  this:     "Shouldn't  there  be  a  law  requiring 
that  truck  drivers  drive  a  certain  number  of  hours  and  sleep  a  certain  number 
of  hours?" 

SALISBURY: 

That's  an  idea.     Cnly  it  might  be  applied  to  pleasure  car  drivers  as 
well  as  track  drivers. 

EISENHOWER: 

Here  are  two  or  three  other  brief  comments.    A  man  in  Boston  says  he's 
been  on  the  road  40  years  —  and  claims  speed  is  the  cause  of  95  percent  of 
the  accidents.    Another  listener  in  Meriden,   Connecticut,  says  our  roads  . 
should  have  a  uniform  number  of  traffic  lanes.    And  one  in  St.  Paul,  recommends 
rules  for  pedestrians  as  well  as  drivers  —  especially  for  pedestrians  who  cross 
busy  streets  reading  letters. 


SALISBURY: 


Well,  your  correspondents  certainly  show  they've  "been  giving  serious 
thought  to  highway  safety.     But  right  here,  Milton,   let  me  ask  this  - 
what  percentage  of  the  drivers  would  you  say  are  really  dangerous  drivers? 

EISElTxiCT/ER: 

I  think  the  traffic  engineers  estimate  about  five  percent. 
SALISBURY: 

All  right.     Let's  say  it's  5  percent.     I  wonder  if  we  reach  many  of 
that  five-percent  in  this  broadcast. 

E.ISEKKCTOR; 

Probably  not  .  .   .  and  probably  wouldn't  influence  them  much  if 

we  did. 
SALISBURY: 

Agreed.     So  we  need  some  really  effective  way  to  get  at  the  problem 

of  highway  accidents.  Folks  are  all  steamed  up  to  stop  accidents;  but  can 
they  actually  apply  that  steam  to  get  definite  results? 

EISENECT7ER: 

TJell,  of  course,   if  people  think  enough,  and  talk  enough,  we'll  get 

action.    But,   I  raised  the  question  of  what  action  is  wise  with  the  highway 

engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  they  have  any  recommendations. 
EISEimOlER: 

In  general,  yes. 

The  engineers  split  the  problem  of  highway  safety  into  three  general 
parts.    First,  better  enforcement  of  present  traffic  regulations. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  a  good  generality.    But  -  -  - 
EISENHCT7ER: 

The  -engineers  do_  offer  two  specific  recommendations: 

First,   if  we  expect  to  enforce  laws,  we  have  to  have  an  adequate 
highway  patrol. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,-  that's  something  specific  to  start  on. 
EISENHOWER; 

And,   in  enforcing  the  laws,   the  engineers  suggest  revoking  the  driving 
licenses  of  folks  who  continue  to  violate  the  laws. 

SALISBURY: 

The  local  traffic  "bureau  has  adopted  that  plan  here  in  Washington. 
EISENHOWER: 

And  apparently  it  works. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.  I  guess  when  a  man  knows  he  may  lose  his  license,  he's  apt  to 
"be  more  careful. 

EISENHOWER: 

Now,  Point  Number  Two. 

Nearly  all  agencies  interested,  in  highway  problems  --  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, the  manufacturers,  the  National  Safety  Council, -all  these  and  others 
cooperated  through  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  in 
drawing  up  a  set  of  uniform  state  automobile  laws. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  you  have  them  with  you? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,     Here  they  are.     Five  of  them. 

All  of  them  "bear  on  safety  to  a  certain  extent.  But  I  think  you'll 
be  especially  interested  in  Two,  Four,  and  Five. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right. 

Model  Act.  No.  2:     "Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Operators'  and  Chauffeurs' 
License  Act." 
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EISENHOWER: 

You  notice  Model  Act  Two  covers  examination  of  drivers;   that  is, 
physical  examination,  general  fitness  to  drive,  and  knowledge  of  traffic 
regulations . 

SALISBURY; 

And  Model  Act  Four:     "Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility 

Act." 

EISE^ICWSR: 

Model  Act  Four,  among  other  things  covers  regulations  to  require 
drivers  who  have  had  their  licenses  revoked  to  prove  financial  responsibility 
"before  they  can  get  new  licenses. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   those  two  acts  alone  —  the  one  on  driving  licenses  and  the 

other  on  financial  responsibility  —  should  do  a  great  deal  in  themselves 

to  keep  dangerous,  reckless  drivers  off  the  road. 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  right,     They  should,   if  adopted. 

But  now,  you  notice  Model  Act  No.  Five  covers  uniform  regulations  of 
highway  traffic. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   that  Model  Act  Five  seems  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground.    Here  in  the 
contents  I  notice  —  "Traffic  Signs,  Signals,  and  Markings . " 

EISSN5CWER: 

Well,   the  highway  men,  you  know,  have  worked  out  uniform  signs  for 
every  purpose  —  As  well  as  recommendations  on  where  to  put  signs  and  sig- 
nals . 

SALISBURY: 

Regulations  like  those  should  prevent  a  lot  of  accidents. 

Then,   I  notice  a  se2tion  on  reporting  accidents  —  one  on  laws 
covering  negligent  homicide,  driving  while  intoxicated,  and  reckless  driving. 
Some  others  on  speed  —  general  driving  rules  —  pedestrian  rights  and 
duties . 

EISENHOWER: 


Then,  you  notice  there  the  extensive  regulations  on  brakes,  horns, 
and  other  equipment  —  and  size,  weight,  and  load  of  car  and  trailers. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well j  in  the  model  acts,   I  guess  the  highway  folks  have  covered  most 
--  not  all,  "but  most  —  of  the  points  our  listeners  raised,  and  more  too. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes.     If  all  States  adopted  these  model  acts  —  and  then  enforced 
them  —  they  could  go  a  long  way  toward  cutting  down  highway  accidents. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  didn't  you  mention  still  a  third  major  point  in  the  highway 
engineers'  recommended  safety  program? 

EISENHOWER: 

I  did.    As  their  own  responsibility,   the  highway  engineers  have  to 
design  and  "build  highways  uniformly  safe  for  the  speed  at  which  traffic 
n o  rmal ly  mov  e  s . 

SALISBURY; 

That  means  they  have  to  clear  up  all  the  dangerous  spots  on  the  roads. 
EISENHOWER: 

•That's  right.     But  that's  a  whole  story  in  itself.     I'll  save  that 
for  later. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   to  sum  up,   if  citizens  want  to  put  their  influence  to  work 
for  safer  highways,  they  can  demand  stricter  enforcement  of  present  laws. 

EISEi)IH3WBR: 

Which  requires  an  adequate  highway  patrol. 

SALISBURY: 

And  demand  suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses  of  irresponsible 
drivers . 

EISENHOWER: 

And,  of  course,   the  procedure  for  revoking  licenses  is  outlined  in 
Model  Act -No.  Two. 

SALISBURY: 


Right.      Then,  citizens  can  call  on  their  State  law-makers  to 
enact  the  'uniform  safety  laws  drawn  up  "by  highway  experts. 
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EIS5KH0TESR: 

Yes.    And  they  can  find  out  more  about  those  uniform  safety  laws 
from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D .  C. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  thank  you  very  much,  Milton.    T7e 1 11  look  for  you  back  again 

soon. 


RECEIVED 

★  JUN  1-1936  * 

If,*  S.  Department  of  Agriculttoe 

A  radio  interview-,  "between  "Morse  Salisbury,  Radio  Service,  and  Dr.  Henry- 
G.  Knight,   Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry ' and  Soils,   in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  March  16,  1936. 

— ooOOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

One  of  the  aims  of  agricultural  research  is  to  try  to  find  new  uses 
for  farm  products.     In  the  last  few  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  established. • a  number  of  research  laboratories  to  further  such  invest- 
igations.    The  Department  has  just  announced  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products.       This  laboratory 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  2  Department  bureaus — -Chemistry  and  Soils, 
and  Plant  Industry,  and  the  work  will  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  of  12  cooperating  States — Illinois,   Iowa,   Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,-  Missouri,  Nebraska,.,  "North  and  South  Dakota, 'Ohio  and 
Wisconsin.     Since  much  of  the  research  in  this  new  soybean  laboratory  will 
be  of  a  chemical  na.ture  I  have  asked  Dr.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  to  tell  us  about  the  laboratory.     Dr.  Knight  

KNIGHT;-    •  v .    .  •      ..  :  ,  . 

-hank  you,  Morse,  and  hello  Farm  and  Home  Folks, 

I  suppose  you  want  to  know  first  of  all  where  the  new  soybean  labor- 
atory is  to  be  located.     It's  to  be  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Illin- 
ois produces  more  soybean  seed  than  any  other  State.    'It's  in  the  heart 
of  the  section  where  the  yellow  oil  varieties  like  the  Manchus  are  pro- 
duced.   And  the  University  of  Illinois  has  provided  housing  for  the  lab- 
oratory . 

SALISBURY: 

Dr.  Knight ,  will  you  tell  us  briefly  why  we  need  research  on  the  use 
of  soybeans? 

KNIGHT : 

We  need  it,   to  provide  more  information  about  the  chemical  and 
agronomic  qualities  of  soybeans.     That's  important  because  more  and  more 
soybeans  are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  foods  such  as  infant  foods, 
flours  for  special  purposes,  beverages,  and  so  on,  for  feed  and  for  in- 
dustrial products  such  as  paints,  enamels,  glue,  "and  oilcloth. 

SALISBURY: 

Now,  would  you  tell  us  why  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
They're  what  the  processor  makes  from  the  beans  after  he  buys 
the  farmer.     What's  the  connection? 

KNIGHT : 

The  connection  is  that  the  same  varieties  of  soybeans  often  produce 
varying  amounts  of  protein  and  oil  under  different  growing  conditions. 
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Even  the  protein  and  oil  content  of  different  varieties  under  the  same 
conditions  often  vary  a  great  deal.     The  oil  content  of  different  lots 
of  soybeans  may  range  from  16  to  26  percent;  and  the  protein  content 
from  28  to  55- percent.     For  one  purpose  the  millers  may  want  beans  high 
in  protein;  for  another,  beans  high  in  oil,  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY: 

So  your  laboratory  will  try  to  classify  the  different  varieties  ac- 
cording to  protein  and  oil  content  when  grown  under  different  conditions? 

KNIGHT; 

That  will  be  one  of  our  aims.     Now  going  back  to  your  first  question: 
The  grower  needs  this  information  so  that  he  can  choose  the  variety  that 
under  his  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  will  give  the  highest  yield  of 
the  constituents  wanted  by  the  operators  of  the  mills  that  he  will  sell  to. 

I'll  try  to  be  more  specific.     More1  soybean  growers  sell  their  beans 
to  oil  mills  than  to  any  other  group  of  processors.     Naturally  a  grower 
will  want  to  plant  the  variety  that  under  his  conditions  will  'give  the 
highest  yield  of  the  type  of  oil  the  miller  wants. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  suppose  we  be  even  mere  specific.     What  do  you  mean  by  the 
type  of  oil? 

KNIGHT 

I  mean  this:     If  a  miller  is  producing  oil  for  use  in  paints,  he 
wants  an  oil  with  a  high  iodine  number.     This  doesn't  mean  that  the  oil 
contains  iodine — the  iodine  number  is  simply  a  measure  of  a  certain  chem- 
ical and  physical  quality  of  an  oil,  like  inch  is  a  measure  length.  Na- 
turally, our  laboratory  should  classify  varieties  of  soybeans  according 
to  their  iodine  numbers,   so  that  growers  can  know  what  varieties  to  plant 
to  realize  the  best  prices.     There  is  need  for  research  work  in  lecithin, 
a  valuable  constituent  of  soybean  oil  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candies,  chocolates,  medicines,   textile  dyes,  and  so  on. 

Plant  breeders  need  to  know  more  about  the  seed  varieties  that  are 
being  crashed  for  oil — more  about  the  effect  of  rate,  date  and  method  of 
planting  on  yield  and  composition — and  more  about  the  place  of  soybeans 
in  the  rotation.     Briefly,   they  need  the  chemical  information  we  hope  to 
obtain  at  the  laboratory  so  they  can  breed  varieties  better  adapted  for 
industrial  purposes. 

SALISBURY: 

Dr.  Knight,  you  mentioned  the  increase  in  the  production  of  soybeans 
and  the  increase  also  in  the  processing  of  the  beans  for  food  and  indus- 
trial purposes.     Could  you  give  us  some  figures  that  will 'show  how  great 
the  increase  has  been? 

KNIG-HT : 

Well,  figures  are  hard  to  remember.     But  here's  a  general  idea. 
Soybean  acreage  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years,  while  the  production  of 
soybean  seed  increased  3  times.     Last  year  40  million  bushels  of  seed  were 
harvested,   compared  with  5  million  bushels  10  years  ago. 
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Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  huge  increase  "both  in  acreage  planted 
and  "beans  threshed  instead  of  made  into  hay  or  plowed  under,   is  that 
there  are  more  places  to  sell  the  beans.     Last  year,  there  were  in  the 
market  for  soybeans  35  soybean  oil  mills,   as  well  as  a  good  many  cotton- 
seed oil  mills.     Twenty  mills  making  food  products  were  buying  soybeans; 
also  15  making  soybean  flour;   and  more   than  50  factories  making  differ- 
ent sorts  cf  paints,  glues,  oilcloths  and  other  products  and  getting 
part  of  their  raw  materials  from  soybeans. 

SALISBURY: 

Now,  going  back  to  the  laboratory  itself:    About  how  many  people 
will  it  employ? 

KNIGHT: 

About  20  altogether.     And  about  three-fourths  of  these  will  be  per- 
sons with  chemical  or  agronomic  training. 

Dr.  0.  E.  May,   of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  and  the  chemical  research,  while  W,  J.  Morse 
and  J.  L.   Cartter,   soybean  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
will  supervise  the  breeding  and  agronomic  investigations. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  one  more  question,     Isn't  the  establishment  of  this  laboratory 
in  line  with  the  trend  in  research  mentioned  at  the  "beginning? 

KNIGHT: 

Yes,   it  is.     Laboratory  research  in  the  last  few  years  has  helped 
the  citrus  industry  a  great  deal.     It  has  opened  a  new  market  for  the 
producers  cf  sweetpotatoes .     And  we  hope  the  establishment  of  the  soybean 
laboratory  will  help  the  producers  and  processors  of  soybeans  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  facing  them. 

SALISBURY: 

All  of  us  share  your  hope,   I'm  sure,  Dr.  Knight.     Thanks  for  giving 
the  Farm  and  Home  audience  some  information  on  the  new  regional  soybean 
laboratory  to  be  located  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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A  substantial' increase'  in  the  acreage  of  crops'  -  is  to  be  expected 
this  year  according  to  the  March  1  plans  of  42,000  farmers  as  reported  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture-.    -However,  the  changes  in 
prospect  are  mostly  back  to  what  would  have  been  considered  normal  acreages 
three  ye  ar  's  ago . 

A  word  of  explanation  about  the  report: 

Most'  of  the  farmers  reported  their  plans  before  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  was' passed  and- before  any  of  them  knew  how  it  would  affect  them 
individually.     Hence,   the  acreages  shown  in  fneir  reports  were  those  which 
they  were  preparing  on  March  1st  to'  put  in.     Observers  will  need  to  allow 
for- changes  in  plans  caused  by  the  administration1- of1  the  Act.     The  figures 
are  issued  to  help  individual  farmers  in  adjusting  their  cropping  programs 
after  learning  what  farmers  in  other  -parts  'of  the  country  are  planning, 

Now  some  of  the  figures  on.  specific  .crops:    'Wheat  -growers  reporting 
intended  an  an. increase  of  25  percent  in  durum  wheat  acreage  and  an  in- 
crease of  18  percent  in  acreage  of  other  spring  wheat.   -."  : 

If  growers'-  March  1st  plans  are-  carried  out ..  and  there  is  only  the 
usual  abandonment  of  spring  wheat  the  total  spring- '.wheat  acreage  would  be 
about  10  percent  above  the  1928-1332  average;.  Judging  from  present  pros- 
pects for  winter  wheat,  this  would  mean  a  total  wheat-  acreage  only  1  or  2 
percent-  above  the  average  in  those  years.  The  chances  are  that  production 
on  such  acreage  -would  be  above  usual  domestic  requirements  but  yields  vary 
too  widely  to  permit  definite  prediction. 

.The  acreages  of  cash  crops  reported  besides  wheat  show  irregular 
changes  in  comparison  with  the  areas  harvested  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  intended  peanut  acreage  is  indicated  at  8  percent  more  than  the  large 
acreage  grown  last  year.     That  would  be  the  largest  since  the  World  War 
period.     Growers  of  soybeans  who  have  been  increasing  acreage  steadily  for 
some- years  said  they  intended  a  decrease  of  11  percent  from  the  record 
acreage  last  year.     That  would  still  leave  an  acreage  of  soybeans  sub- 
stantially larger  than  in  any  other  year.     Plans  of  growers  for  other 
leading  cash  crops  were  more  conservative .     Compa.ring  the  acreage  indicated 
for  harvest  in  1936  with  the  acreages  harvested  during  the  1928-1932  period 
flaxseed  shows  a  decrease  of  14  percent,  rice  of  5  percent,  potatoes  about 
3  percent,   and  tobacco  around  15  percent.     Sweetpotat oes  and  dry  edible 
beans  each  show  increases  of  about  2  percent. 
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March  1st  plans  of  growers,  if  hot  changed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
program,  would  indicate  about  the  usual  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  harvest 
next  fall.     There  would  be  about  the. same  acreages  of  oats  and  barley  as 
the  average  during  the  5-year  period,  1928-1932. 

Growers  indicated  a  4  percent  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  corn  but 
that  seems  likely  to  be  offset  by  a  nearly  correspondingly  increased  acreage 
of  grain  sorghum.    Production  will  depend  largely  on  weather  conditions  but, 
the  probable  supply  of  feed  grains  next  fall  would  seem  to  fall  somewhere 
near  the  5-year  average  (1928-1932).    This  would  mean  a  rather  larger  supply 
than  usual  per  head  of  grain-consuming  livestock.    Flocks  and  herds  will 
still  be  below  normal  by  the  start  of  1937. 

The  reports  on  hay  suggest  the  possibility  of  slightly  less  than  the 
usual  supply  per  head  of  livestock  but  this  may  be  changed  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  program. 

The  tendency  to  increase  acreage  is  rather  general.     But  it  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  Plains  States.     About  two-thirds  of  the  total  acreage 
expansion  this  year  is  expected  to  be  in  the  Great  Plains.     That's  because 
the  drought  cut  down  acreage  harvested    last  year.    As  a  matter  of  fat, 
soil  moisture  is  still  seriously  lacking  in  large  areas  of  the  plains. 
So  there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  acreage  of  crops  that 
will  finally  be  harvested  in  that  area. 

Now  a  look  at  regional  prospects. 

In  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West  prospects  are  more  promising  as 
the  snow  on  the  mountains  leads  men  to  expect  a  gc.:d  supply  of  water  for 
use  the  coming  summer.     In  most  parts  of  the  South  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
effects  a  moderate  increase  in  crops  other  than  cotton  but  they  can't 
calculate  the  extent  of  the  inGr.-ase  in  all  crops  because  they  collected 
no  information  on  prospective  plantings  of  cotton.     In  some  central  Corn 
Belt  States,  particularly  Missouri,-  the  acreage  of  crops  was  reduced  last  year 
by  wet  weather  at  planting  time.     Farmers  in  that  area  now  plan  to  put  in 
about  the  usual  acreage  but  much  less  than  the  usual  area,  was  plowed  last 
fall  and  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  field  work  has  been  done  this  spring 
so  further  wet  weather  might  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  their  plans. 
In  the  Northeast  and  in  seme  limited  areas  elsewhere  the  recent  tendency 
towards  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fans  in  operation  and  an  increase 
in  the  area  in  cultivation,  appear  to  have  been  checxred  by  the  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions:  and  in  some  local  -3  re  as  there  begin  to  be  sign's  that 
the  movement  of  worker  back  tvv  the  factories  may  cause  a  slight  decrease, 
in  the  acreage  of  intaasrive  aro'ns  this  sSasoii, 
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A  radio  talk  by  H.  J.  Baker,  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
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During  the  last  two  days  we  have  "been  holding  a  meeting  here  in 
Boston  which  has  great  interest  not  only  for  farmers  "but  for  all  those  who 
live  in  the  northeastern  States.     This  meeting  was  a  conference  "between 
Extension  Service  end  State  Agricultural  College  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture-     The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  make  plans  for  putting  the  new  soil  conservation  program  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Northeast  this  year.    As  most  of  you  probably  know,   the  North- 
eastern region  as  it  has  been  established  for  administering  the  program  con- 
sists of  nine  states  -  Maine,  Mew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,   Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  general  aim  of  the  program  for  1936  is  to  make  a  ooginning  in 
a  national  effort  to  conserve  soil  resources  and  improve  fertility  of  lend. 

The  necessity  of  a  soil  conservation  program  as  a,  national  policy 
has  "been  graphically  demonstrated  during  the  last  two  weeks  when  floods 
swept  through  our  Northeastern  States.    Now  these  floods  just  didn't  happen 
for  some  unknown  reason.     These  floods  in  the  Northeastern  states  were  the 
result  of  soil  erosion  that  had  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  years 
because  of  improper  land  use  and  failure  to  follow  proper  soil  conservation 
practices.    Until  now  we  have  not  had  a  national  soil  conservation  and  land 
use  policy.     The  .job  is  to  improve  these  resources  through  a  conservation 
program  which  will  encourage  shifting  some  intensively  cultivated  surplus 
crop  lands  into  grasses  and  legumes  and  forest  trees.     By  doing  this  we  can 
protect  the  top  soil  from  being  washed  away  and  guard  ourselves  against 
future  flood  damage. 

A  program  which  seeks  to  conserve  soil  resources  and  improve  soil 
fertility  is  nothing  new  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast,     Eor  years  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  State  Extension 
Services  have  advocated  soil  conservation  methods.     In  past  years  some 
progress  has  been  made,  but  most  efforts  to  conserve  soil  fertility  to  im- 
prove pasture  land  and  to  re-forest  our  hillsides  means  relatively  large  costs 
and  long  time  investment  to  the  farmer.     As  a  result  many  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  follow  a  general,  policy  of  land  improvement.    Now  under  this  new 
soil  conservation  program  farmers  of  the  Northeast  and  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  undertake  and  carry  out  soil  building  and  conserving 
practices  which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  national  welfare. 

The  program  which  has  been  worked  out  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  passed  by  Congress  and  became  law  early  this  month, 
offers  formers  financial  aid  in  (carrying  out  sound  long  time  land  utilization 
practices.     The  program  will  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  each  region  and  each 
state,  but  at  the  same  time  will  be  national  in  scope. 
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When  Congress  passed  the  new  soil  act  it  directed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  administering  the 
program.     The  maun  outlines  of  the  national  plans  were  announced  last  week 
in  Washington.     They  follow  very  closely  the  recommendations  made  by  farmers 
at  regional  meetings  held  recently  in  four  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  of  you  probably  attended  the  Northeast  district  meeting  held  in  New 
York  City. 

Naturally  the  national  program  does  not  carry  out  every  recommenda- 
tion made  at  each  of  the  regional  meetings,  but  it  does  include  as  many  of 
those  recommendations  as  could  be  fitted  together  in  a  unified  national  plan. 

C3  ~  .........       -r  j_ 

Furthermore,   it  provides  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  programs  may  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  needs  of  each  state. 

Secretary  Wallace  said  recently  that  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  would  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  program  in  1936. 
That  sum  which  will  take  ca„re  of  payments  to  farmers  as  well  as  administra- 
tive expenses,  will  be  divided  among  states  in  the  various  regions  according 
to  provisions  laid  down  in  the  soil  conservation  act. 

The  meeting  that  has  been  held  here  during  the  last  two  days  was 
the  first  step  in  getting  the  program  into  operation  in  the  Northeast  region. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  the  states  met  with  two  main  purposes  in  mind. 
First,  we  wanted  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  some  points  in  the  program  which 
will  apply  especially  to  the  Northeast.     Secondly,  we  wanted  to  work  out  de- 
tails of  putting  the  program  into  effect  in  our  own  states. 

In  general,  the  administration  of  the  soil  conservation  program  in 
the  States  will  be  through  state  and  county  committees,  with  state  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Services  cooperating.     This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for 
the  program  to  be  administered  locally  by  farmers  and  Extension  workers  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  state,   county,  local  and  individual  farms 
problems.     The  State  Agricultural  Extension  Services  have  been  requested  to 
initiate  the  temporary  organization  and  to  get  the  program  under  way  as 
promptly  as  possible.     Next  week,  meetings  will  be  held  in  each  of  the 
Northeastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  plans  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions.    In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  develop 
a  program  which  will  attain  the  objective  of  wise  land  use  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  farmer. 

The  state  meetings  which  are  to  begin  next  week  are  to  be  followed 
by  county  and  community  meetings.     In  these  local  meetings  each  farmer  will 
ha.ve  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  Soil  Conservation  plans  as  they  have  been 
developed  to  meet  local  conditions.     I  want  to  emphasize  right  here  that  I 
hope  all  of  you  will  study  and  judge  these  plans  solely  on  their  merits. 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  at  least  a  brief  outline  of  the  program  itself. 
If  some  of  your  questions  still  are  unanswered  when  I  finish  remember  that 
many  details  of  the  program  in  the  Northeast  must  be  decided  within  each  state. 

A  good  place  to  start  in  explaining  the  highlights  of  the  program  is 
with  the  way  the  crops  are  classified  under  three  main  headings.     These  are, 
soil  depleting  crops,   soil  conserving  crops  and  soil  building  crops. 
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Soil  depleting  crops  will  include  such  crops  as  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  commercial  truck  crops  and  grains. 

Soil  conserving  crops  include  such  crops  as  legumes,  grasses  which 
are  pastured  and  cover  crops. 

Soil  "building  crops  include  such  crops  as  annual  legumes,  when 
turned  under  as  green  manure  crops,  perennial  legumes  and  forest  trees. 

As  a  "basis  for  establishing  the  amount  a  farmer  may  "be  paid  for  di- 
verting land  from  soil  depleting  to  soil  conserving  crops,  a  "base  acreage  of 
soil  depleting  crops  will  "be  determined  for  each  cooperating  farmer.  In 
general,  this  "base  acreage  of  soil  depleting  crops  is  to  "be  the  acreage  of 
such  crops  harvested  in  1935.    Payments  will  "be  made  on  each  acre  of  this 
"base  which  in  1936,  is  used  for  the  production  of  any  approved  soil  con- 
serving crop  or  soil  "building  crop,  or  is  devoted  to  any  approved  soil 
conserving  or  soil  building  practices. 

'That  constitutes  approved  soil  conserving  and  soil  building 
practices  remains  to  be  decided  for  each  state,  so  that,  whatever  approval 
practices  may  be  adopted  will  conform  to  local  requirements.     The  state  com- 
mittee for  each  state  will  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
his  approval,  soil  conserving  and  soil  building  practices  and  rates  of  pay- 
ments which,  in  their  opinion,  will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

The  rates  of  payment  to  be  made  to  farmers  who  transfer  land  from 
the  soil  depleting  base  to  approved  soil  conserving  or  soil  building  crops, 
also  remain  to  be  worked  out  within  each  state,  each  county,  and  for  each 
farm.    Although  a  national  average  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  acre  has  been 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  productivity  of  all  crop  land  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  expected  that  the  average  rate  of  payment  in  the  Northeastern 
states  will  be  higher  than  the  national  average  because  of  the  intensive 
types  of  farming  with  high  crop  yields  in  many  sections  of  the  region. 
Likewise,  the  average  rate  of  payment  ma.de  on  many  individual  farms  within 
the  region,  will  exceed  the  regional  average.     The  maximum  acreage  for 
which  payment  on  this  basis  will  be  ma.de  is  fifteen  percent  of  the  farms 
base  acreage  of  all  the  soil  depleting  crops,  except  toba,cco. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco,  a  base  acreage  will  be  established  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  it  was  last  year  when  the  Three-A  tobacco  program 
was  in  effect.     The  payment  for  land  transferred  from  the  tobacco  base  acre- 
age to  approved  soil  conserving  and  soil  building  crops  will  be  according  to 
the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  tobacco  for  the  farm.     For  Connecticut  Valley 
types  51  and  52  tobacco,   the  payment  will  be  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per 
pound  of  the  norma.l  yield,  and  for  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  types  41  and 
53,  or  any  other  kind  to  toba.cco  grown  in  the  Northeast,  the  rate  of  payment 
will  be  three  cents  per  pound  of  normal  yield.     The  maximum  acreage  on 
which  the  payment  will  be  made  has  been  set  at  thirty  percent  of  the  ba.se 
toba.cco  acreage  for  the  farm. 

While  I've  tried  to  give  you  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  new 
Soil  Conservation  program  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
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you  have  more  of  the  details.     As  soon  as  the  state  and  county  committees 
are  set  up  to  pass  upon  the  program,   these  details  will  "be  available. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  new  Soil  Conservation 
program  offers  the  Northeast  an  opportunity  to  undertake  and  carry  out 
those  soil  "building  and  soil  conserving  practices  which  make  for  a  more 
stable  end  a  more  profitable  agriculture. 

Conserving  our  soil  resources,  reforestation  of  poorer  crop  lands, 
and  flood  prevention  methods  are  issues,  that  affect  the  welfare  of  every 
person.     These  problems  need  to  "be  grappled  with  now.     This  soil  conserva- 
tion and  land  use  program  provides  the  means  through  which  these  problems 
can  be  met.     Whether  they  are  met  successfully  depends  not  only  on  the 
participation  of  farmers,  but  also  on  enlightened  understanding  of  those 
who  live  in  cities  and  their  sympathetic  attitude  and  cooperation. 
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^  EGG  TIMS  ROLLS  AROUND.  AGAIN  -I        R  E  °  E 

rT  1  ^  ^\  11  ftfc 

A  radio  interview  "between  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of 
Research  and  Club  Servic-    of  the  General  federation  of  Women's  Gluts,  and 
Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"broadcast  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1936,  at  4;  45  P.M.,  over  the  Red  Network"  and 
supplementary  stations  of  the  National  Broadcast ing  Company. 


ANNOUNCER; 

Consumer  Time  is  on  the  air...     Today  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett, 
Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  is  going  to  talk  about  eggs  with  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,     For,  as  the  title  of  their  talk 
has  it,  "Egg  Time  has  Rolled  Around  Again". 

I  suppose  you're  talking  about  the  eggs  that  are  .due  to  roll  on  the 
White  House  lawn  next  Monday  morning,  Mrs.  Doggett? 

MRS.  DOG GET T: 

No  indeed,  "I  don'  t  propose  to  limit  our  conversation  to  those- 'merely 
decorative  Easter  eggs.  .  .- 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Doggett,  I  rise  to  defend  the  Easter  egg  from  the 
description  'merely  decorative'.     I  assure  you  that  a  child  who  eats  an 
egg  with  a  purple  shell  is  getting  just  as  many  vitamins  and  so  on' as  the.; 
most  solemn  dieters  -at  the  "breakfast  table. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:   , 

But  1  had:a  vague  idea  that  those  artificially  colored  eggs. might  not 
"be  on  the  good  "books  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  •.  .  ; 

Weil,   they  haven't  always  been. '  Even  as  late  as  two  years  ago  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  to  get  "busy  just  "before  Easter  to  get  some 
poisonous  Easter  egg  dyes  off  the  market.     But  the  moral  seems  to  have:. sunk 
in,  "because  since  then  most  egg  dyes  have  been  made  of  those  colors  permitted 
and  "certified"  by  the  W*  S.  Government  because  they 'have  been  proved  to  be 
harmless,  .  ; 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That's  good,  because  after  all  you  told  us  last  year  about  the.  wonder- 
ful properties  of  eggs  I'd  hate  to  think  of  them  going  to  waste   especially 

in  homes  with  budgets  that  can't  make  room  for  celebrations  without  steal- 
ing out  of  the  allowance  that  means  health, 

But  while  we're  talking  of  the  food  values  of  eggs,   I  should,  think 
thay're  worth  reviewing  again  in  detail. 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Well,   they  certainly  rate  high  enough  with  the  nutrition  people  to 

(over) 


deserve  any  number  of  repetitions. 


mrs.  bc:-:-ztt:  ■  -  ..  .  ..- 

Yes,   it  seems  to  me  T.'ve  heard  t ha. t  eggs  are  regarded  as  next  to  milk 
the  most  valuable  food  in  a  child '.s  diet? 

-I?. .   SAL  I  S3 URY ; 

Exactly  that.     The  nutritionists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
advise  families  with  even  the  smallest  sume  to  spend  for  food  to  make  sure 
that  the  "baby  gets  some  egg  yolk  almost  every  day  from  the  time  he's  .just  a 
few  months  old. 

MRS.  LGC-C-5TT; 

I've  often  noticed  that  when  people  talk  about  the  value  of  eggs, 
they  always  mention  the  yolk,  specifically.     Is  the  white  just  the  frame  for 
the  picture? 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Not  quite  that.    The  white  of  egg  is  almost  pure  watery  solution  of 
protein.    Of  course  that's  a  valuable  food  element.    But  we  can  get  it  from 
meat  and  other  foods.     The  point  about  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  that  it  adds 
to  the  diet  a  rich  suppljr  of  food  elements  that  are  not  so  easy  to  come  by 
as  protein.    Qf  course  it  does  give  us  protein  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Also 
fat  for  fuel.    But  the  items  that  make  egg  yolk    a 'great  food  are  its  minerals 
and  vitamins.     It  contains  iron,  calcium,  and  phosphorous  —  and  all  are 
specially  valuable  because  they  happen  to  be  in  a  form  that  the  bodily  . 


tissues  can  make  use 

of  quickly  and  easily. 

MRS.  DO&SBTT: 

Iron  is  the  one  of  the  three  we  usually  hear  about. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Ye  s ,  it's  the 

headliner,  and  the  red  blood  it  makes  is  something 

body's  ahove  having. 

Then  of  course  there  are  the  vitamins. 

MRS.  DO&C-ZTT: 

If  I  remember 

correctly,  egg  yolk  has  the  sunshine  Vitamin" D. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

That's  one  of  the  special  advantages  of  egg  yolk  for  children.  -.Every 
child  needs  the  help  of  Vitamin  3D  in  fight ing 'rickets,  and  very  few  foods  seem 
to  have  it  naturally, 

MRS.  BCO-aZTv: 

H^nce  the  codliver  oil  fashion  in  the  winter '  time.    But  don't  eggs 
have  the  other  codliver  oil  vitamin  too? 

MR*,  SALISBURY: 

You  never-  forget  a  vitamin.    Yes,  that's  Vitamin  A.    And  also  the 
factor  that  prevents  pellegra  is  present. 

MRS.  50C-GETT: 

Now  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Salisbury. 
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*  •  -     -  you  said  that  eggs  —  next  to  milk  —  wore  the  most  valuable  food 
for  children.    Yet  it  seems  to  me  we've  mentioned  all  the  food  values  of  milk 
and  some  more  "besides.    0  u" CLn ' t  you  use  egg  to  take  the  place  of  some  milk? 

MR.  SALISBURY:"     .  ...  •  . 

Ho,  "because  there  is  not  enough  calcium  in  the  inside  of  egg,   to  sup- 
ply a  child's  needs.     So  milk  is  the  real  calcium  food  for  "building  "bones  and 
teeth. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Another  question,  Mr.-  Salisbury.    Didn't  t  hear  once  that  those  vitamin 
values  in  eggs  could  vary,  depending  on  the  time  of  year  or  something? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  time  of  year  would  "be  significant  only  "because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  food  the  hen  would  get.    And  it's  true  that  a  perfectly  natural 
unscientifically  fed  hen  probably  produces  eggs  richer  in  Vitamin  A  and 
Vitamin  D  in'  the  spring  and  early  summer  when  she  gets  more  green  food  and 
sunshine.    But  nowadays  these  improvements  can  be  "brought  on  "by  science 
without  waiting  for  Nature's  seasonal  help. 


MRS.  DCGGETT; 


So  hens  get  their  doses  of  codliver  oil  in  the  winter  time, 


too? 


MR.  SALISBURY: 

The  ones  on  the  bigger,  more  up-to-date  poultry  farms  are  likely  to. 
The  poultry  raisers  find  that  it  pays  to  feed  vitamin-rich  feed  because 
the  hens  are  so  much  more  healthy  and  therefore  better  producers  and  better 
paying  investments. 

i 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  we  share  the  .proceeds  by  getting  vitamin-rich  eggs. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  there's  a  moral  in  that.     The  poultry  men  seem  to  find 
a  great  difference  between  their  hens  fed  extra  vitamins  and  the  ones  not 
fed  extra  vitamins.    I  should  think  our  families  deserve  at  least  as  good 
treatment  as  hens. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  it  would  seem  a  good  idea  for  people  who  do  the  family  catering 
to  check  up  on  the  vitamins  that  give  members  of  the 'family  better  breaks 
in  the  matter  of  health. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  I  suppose  there's  no  way  to  tell  whether  you're  getting  eggs  that 
have  more  or  less  vitamin  potency? 

MR.  SALISBURY:  :  ■ 

Ko,  unless  you  buy  direct  from  the  farm  where  you  can  investigate  the 
hen's  habits  yourself.    But  I  think  modern  poultry  practice  is  tending  to  put 
more  and  more  of  these  vitamin-rich  eggs  on  the  market  every  year. 


MRS.  DOG&STT;  ...  ...  .    ...  , 

And  of  course,  right  now  Nature  .is  taking  . cc.ro  of  the  matter  eo.  we  don't 
need  to  worry..  ?  .  ■■■  Ss%,  .  ... 

It's  good  luck  for  consumers  that  the  same  time  of  year  for  high  vitamin 
content  in  eggs  is  the  time  of  year  for  lovr  prices.  But  I  suppose  that's,  ho 
coincidence.,  . 

Mr.  SALISBURY; 

No,  "because  the  weather  influences  the  nutritional  contents  of  the 
eggs  and  the  supply  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  naturally  the  high 'supply 
in  Spring  is.  what  sends  the  prices  down. 

You've  noticed,  I  suppose,  that  egg  prices  have  "been  going  down  at  a 
grea/t  rate?  .  .  .        .   '  . 

MRS.  DOGGETT;  .'" 

Oh  yes.  ".But  I  noticed  something  else  too.     That  is  that  we  didn't 

get  the  drop  in  prices  early  in  the  spring  that  your  economists  always 
promise  us.     Eggs  were  actually  going  up  in  price  in  February. 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Yes,  hut  you  know  the  weather  has  "been  doing  some  unusual  things  : 
this  year.    We've  had  some  extremes. in  cold  that  were  hound  to  throw  egg 
production  off  schedule.    Fewer  eggs  were  laid  per  hundred  hens  on  March  I 
than  on  that  date  in  any  ether  year  of  the  past  ten. 

But  "between  February  25  and  March  10  --  the  last  date  for  which  we 
have  average  egg  prices  for. the  whole  country  —  eggs  suddenly  dropped 
enough  in  price  to  more  then  make  up  for  the  increase  in  February.     In  those 
two  weeks  the  average  price  all  over  the  country  dropped  nearly  5  cents  a 
dozen  —  or  over  14  percent.     Some  cities  showed  a  fall  of  over  one-fifth. 

MRS.  DOOGZTT; 

So  April  can  "be 'our  egg  month  after  all. 

And  now  after  all.  that  good  news  I  want  to  go  "back  a  minute  to  this 
problem  of  knowing  what  you're  getting  when  you  "buy  eggs. 

Naturally  I  suppose  your  best  advice  is  to  buy  by  U.  S.  Government 
grade? 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Well,  that's  the  surest  general  rule  if  you  want  to  know  the  quality 
of  the  egg  you  buy, 

MRS.  DOGGETT; 

Suppose  you  tell  us  again  just  "hat  those  Federal  grades  are  end  what 
they  mean. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  . 

The  top  grade  is  'U.  S.  Special',  but  it's  just  a  little  too  top  for 
the  usual  commercial  market.     The  highest  grade  we  usually  see  is  the 
next  one  —  'U.  'S.  Extra.'  which  is  a  perfectly  good  breakfast  egg.  The 


third  grade  is   'TJ.  S.  Standard'  which'  corresponds  to  Grade  B  "by  the  Nov; 
York  sjrstem  — >  in  fact  "hen  you  buy  a  carton  of  U.  S.  Standards  under  the 
seal  authorized  "by  the        a  .rnent  of  Agriculture  they  mast  "be  marked  'Retail 
Grade  B1  too, 

MRS .  DOGGSTT: 

And  U«  S.  Extra  would  correspond  with  Grade  A? 

MR,  SALISBURY: 

That's  right.     The  fourth  grade  is  'U.  S.  Trade',  which  —  if  you 
found  it  marked  that  way  on  the  market  —  would  "be  all  right  for  cooking. 

*    MIL? '  DOGGETT: 

Here's  a  good  time  to  ask  you  another  important  question;     If  you  "buy 
the  less  expensive  eggs  for  cooking,  are  you  getting  any  less  in  the  way  of 
food  value? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  standards  of  quality  arc  based  on  factors  usually  found  in 
newly-laid  eggs.    But  as  long  as  an  egg 'is  eatable  at  all  it  is  just  as  nu- 
tritious as  it  was  when  it  was  laid,  as  far  as  we  know.    But  of  course  any 
home  caterer  knows  no  food  value  is  going  to  he  of  much  use  to  her  customers 
if  she  can't  get  them  to  eat  it.  •  •-  - 

MRS.  DOGGETT:'  ' '" 

That's  right.    You  rather  lose  your  appetite  for  eggs  after  eating 
one  that  isn't  so  fresh  as  it  once  was.     But  of  course  these  subtle  flavors-, 
don't  show  up  in  cakes  and  muffins.     So  the  vase  housewife  can  work  out  tricks 
for  economy. 

But  about  this  "business  of  freshness.     Haven't  I  hea,rd  you  say  that 
the  new  idea  of  freshness  hasn't  much  to  do  with  the  actual  age  of  the  egg? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  that's  true.     It  all  depends  on  how  an  egg  has  heeri  handled.    '  - 
One  study  proved  that  eggs  kept  at  a.  temperature  of  100  degrees  will  deter- 
iorate as  much  in  three  days  as  eggs  kept  at  33  degrees  for  100  days. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That  means  that  three  days  of  hot  weather  on  the  farm  before  an  egg' 
came  to  town  would  make  a  so-called  'fresh  egg'  as  stale  a.s  an  egg  in  cold 
storage  for  three  months. 

But  I  noticed  in  a  recent  CONSUMERS 1  GUIDE  in  a  table  showing, the  *" 
different  state  laws  tha.t  many  states  seemed  to  base  their  standards  of 
quality  "both  on  the  fact  that  the  eggs  had  "been  produced  locally  and  that 
they  were  not  cold  storage.     I  suppose  those  laws  may  he  a  hangover  from 
the  da.ys  "before  refrigeration  was  so  satisfactory  as  it  is  now,  , 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

That  sounds  logical,     Even  after  they  had  learned  to  make  sure  of  the 
proper  temperature  for  eggs,  there  has  "been  the  problem  of  avoiding  the- 
taste  that  seems  to  go  with  storage  eggs.     Then  -they  found  that  this  taste 
developed  when  the  eggs  absorbed  the  odors  of  the  packing  materials, 

r.  i    •  i  n        ,  ,v.<  ■>;; 


Now  they  have  perfected  new  odorless  kinds  of  packing  and  made  a  "big  im- 
provement in  the  appetizing  quality  of  storage  eggs. 

MRS  ."  DO&GSTT: 

And  don't  the  new  kinds  of  refrigeration  provide  for  the  right  humidity, 

too?  ...  .  ' 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Yes.     The  deterioration  of  'the  egg  goes  along  with  the  evaporation 
that i s'  allowed  to  take  place.     When  they  'candle'  an  egg  this  evaporation 
shows  up  in  the  size  of  the  air  space  at  the  end  "between  the  egg  and  the  shell. 
Humidity  naturally  keeps  down  the  evaporation  and  so  retards  the  deterioration. 
One  grocery  company  has  gone  so  far  as  to  use  humidified  trucks  now  for  picking 
up  the  eggs  from  the  farm  and  for  taking  them  from  the  warehouse  to  the  cor- 
ner grocery. 

That  same  grocery,,  "by  the  way,  sells  Government-graded  egg's,  and  oh  " 
the  seal  is  the  legend  'Not  to  "be  sold  after  —  a  certain  date1  which  goes 
a  little  further  in  protecting  the  consumer. 

MRS.  BQGGETT; 

That's  one  place  where  a  date  really  means  something.    But  all  Govern- 
ment-graded eggs  have  to  have  the  date  of  grading  on  them,  don't  they?. 

i.IR.  .SALISBURY; . 

Yes,  there's  a  little  stamp  on  the  seal  of  the  carton  that  tells  you 
when  these  eggs  qualified  for  the  grade. 

::RS.  BCGGBTT; 

As  I.  understand  it,  there's  'nothing  compulsory  about  this  Government 
grading? 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

..  "Uo.,  not  the  Federal-  grades.     They're  entirely  voluntary.    Any"  dealer 
can  get  the  services  of  the  Government  experts  whenever  they  are  available  — 
provided  he  pays  for  them. 

MRS.  DQ GGUTT ; 


Doesn't  the  cost  of  the  grading  add  a  good  deal  to  the  price  of  the 

eggs? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,   the  dealer  can  get  25  cases  —  each  case  holding  30  dozen  eggs  — 
graded  for  $1.50., 

MRS.  DCGGEIT;  ' 

Wait  a  minute  till  I  figure  that  out.     Let's  see,  doesn't  that  "bring 
the  grading  cost  down  to  ah  out  l/5  of  a.  cent  a  dozen?  .  . 

HR.  SALISBURY: 

.  That's  what  I  make  it.     But  to  go  "back  to  the  law.     Though  this  FederaJ. 
grading  is  not  compulsury,  grading  according  to  State  standards  is  compulsory 
in  10  State's. 


MRS.  DOG-G-ETT; 

But  judging  "by  the  chart  showing  the  different  grade  names  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  I  think  it  would  "be  difficult  to  buy  by  those  standards  if 
you  moved  very  often  from  State  to  State. 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Yes,  there's  nothing  very  standard  ahout  the  standards.    For  instance, 
in  one  State  —  Vermont  I  think  it  is  --  the  fourth  grade  from  the  top  is 
called  "gra.de  A". 

MRS.  DOG-G-ETT: 

I  always  found  it  easy  to  ftuy  eggs  in  Hew  York  fty  the  A,  B,   C,  system. 
MR.  SALISBURY; 

Yes,  New  York  laws  follow  the  Federal  grades  pretty  closely.     The  top 
grade  is  not  A,  but  neither  is  the  top  Federal  G-rade  which  is  defined  as  AA. 
A  good  many  States  have  used  these  Federal  grades  as  patterns,  and  thirteen 
States  have  adopted  them  specifically. 

MRS.  DOG-G-ETT; 

Don't  some  States  stipulate  the  size  of  the  egg?     That  makes  a  difference 
to  the  consumer. 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

Yes,   it  does.    And  at  least  24  States  define  the  standard  sizes  for 
eggs  sold  there.     Most  of  them  count  eggs  that  weigh  24  ounces  to  the  dozen 
to  be  large,  and  smaller  ones  to  rate  as  medium,  and  small  or  pullet. 

MRS.  DOG-G-ETT; 

Of  course  if  the  small  eggs  sell  for  enough  less,   they  might  be  a 
good  "buy,  too. 

But  "big  or  little  let's  not  forget  that  eggs  are  pro  Daftly  always  a  good 
"buy  in  food  value. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Salishury,  for  reminding  us  that  this  is  the  sea- 
son when  we're  most  likely  to  he  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  bargains. 

ANNOUNCER; 

Thank  you  both,  Mrs.  Doggett  and  Mrs.  Salisbury... 

Consumers,  you  have  just  "been  listening  to  a  discussion  of  egg  values. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Junk in  Doggett,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the 
G-eneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  has  talked  with  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief 
of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Insert) 

Each  Tuesday  afternoon  at  this  time  we  "bring  you  this  consumer  con- 
versation through  the  cooperation  of  the  G-eneral  Federation  of  Women's  clubs 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


#  #  #  #  # 
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SPRDTG  NEWS  FOR  VEAL  CONSUMERS  

A  radio  interview  -between  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast 
on 'Tuesday    April  21,  1936, at  4:45  P.M.-,  over  the  Red  Met  work  and  supplement- 
ary stations  of  the  National' Broadcasting  Company.  •• 

— ooOOoo — 

MNOUNCER:  '•  ' 

Here  it  is  Consumer  Time!     Today  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett ,  Director 
of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women' s  Clubs,  is 
about  to  discuss  veal  from  the  co nsumer; point  of  view  with  Morse  Salisbury, 
Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Mr.  Salisbury 
has  consulted  with  the  specialists  in  the  Department  and  has;acquirod  a- stack 
'of  notes  that  ought  to  hold -the'  answer  to  any  question-' a.  veal  consumer  could 
ask.  -:  -        ■  ■      ■'        ■  :-  -a.    .<.'•  $■-: 

:  Which  reminds  me,  Mr.   Salisbury'-,  your  answers'* might  include  the  one  to 
this    conundrum:    When  is  veal  not  veaJ? 

MR.   SALISBURY:  : 

That's  easy:  When  it  becomes  beef  i'  But  Mr,  Triggs ,  I  must  remind  you 
that  this  is  a  serious  discussion,  intended  to  bring  out  the  information  that 
consumers  can  use . 

■MRS.  DOGGETT:  '':  %-        :       ■■]•.;:  . 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Salisbury ;  but  I  think  that  conundrum  leads  to  some  very 
fundamental  consumer  information.  '  When"  does  -veal  become  beef? 


MR.   SALISBURY:  :  "  ■    -  ;V'       rx  ' 

Well,  it  may  be  fundamental ,  but  it's  not ';  simple.     By  one  definition 

though,  veal  can  be  the  meat  from  calves  at  any  age  from  a  few  weeks  up^to 
one  year,  .  '  .<-.-.. : 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Then  the  day  a  calf  reaches  its  first  birthday  its  meat  becomes  beef 
overnight? 

MR.   SALISBURY:  ,.r;-:;:--> 

The  line  is  not  quite  so  definite  as  that.     Sometimes  a  calf  less  than  a 
year  old  reaches  the  right  age  to  become  beef.     It  depends  more  on  the  size 
and  development  of  the  animal- than  on  its  exact  age.;'  :  But  it  usual3.y  reaches 
this  size  at  around  a  year  old.  ' 

MRS. '  DOGGETT:  '  %<■■■  -^klo-y*  or..-- 

Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  meat  from  a  calf  a -few 
weeks  old'. and  one  almost  a  year?  ""■     -  '  '■ 
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MR.   SAL I SBURY : 


Yes,  there  is. 

MRS. 

DCGGETT: 

And;  still .  we  consumers,  "buy  it  all  under  the  one  name  - 

-  veal? 

MR. 

SALISBURY:       .  •• 

Yes,  V7e  do  in  the  retail  market ,  _ younger  or  older,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  market  you  "buy  in  and  the  price  you  pay.   .It's  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  beef  where  you  can  buy  baby  beef,  yearlings  and  older  cattle  all  as 
"beef". 

But  meat  graders  divide  veal  animals  into  two  classifications;  vealers 
and  calves. 

MRS.  ,  LQGGETT.: 

TThere  do  they  draw  the  line? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

There  again  age  is  not  so  important  as  other  points.    A  vealer  is  an 
animal  which  has  lived  exclusively  on  a  whole  milk  diet,   or  a  diet  that  pro- 
duces the  same  kind  of  flesh.    Practically,   that  usually  means  under  12  weeks 
old,  though  some  can't  make  the  grade  at  that  age  and  others  still  qualify  when 
they're  14  weeks  old.  .  ..  . 

MRS.  LOG-GET T : 

Isn't  this  the  season  for  the  young  milk-fed  veal?-  ; 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

T7ell,  it's  the  big  season,  though  there's  always  some  of  that  type  of 
meat  on  the  market.     You  know,  most  of  these  young  vealers  are  sold  because 
they  are  the  surplus  of  the  dairy  industry.        And  since  calves  arrive  in 
modern  dairies  at  all  times  of  year.  v?e  can  get  them  on  the  market  all  year 
around.    But  Spring  is  the  time  when  most  calves  are  born  on  the  average  farm. 
So  right  now,  and  during  the  next  two  months  more  of  these  young  .vealers 
come  to  market  than  at  .any  other  time-  of  year... 

MRS.  LQGGETT : 

Then  this  younger  type  of  veal  is  really  just  a  by-product  of  the  dairy 
industry?  .  - 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  though  some  young  veal  comes  from  other  producers.     Sometimes  far- 
mers that  raise  beef  cattle  sell  some  of  them  off  while  still  calves  which   _ .. 
have  been  fed  on  a  milk  diet.     But  older  calves  come  to  market  from  different 
farm  plans.  '■ :  , ..  .  . ;  • 

•  Some  farmers  in  the  .South >  for  instance where  they  have  a  long  pasture 
season,  use  their  natural  pasture  advantages  for  bringing  .calves  up  to  a 
heavier  weight  before  they're  sold.     The  problem  up  to  now  was  that  the  native 
cattle  that  had  become  acclimated  in  parts  of  the  South  where  survival  is  . 
difficult  because  of  ticks  and  other  pests,  did  not  produce  good  meat.     So  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural 
station  researchers  have  been  demonstrating  a  way  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
assets  and  produce  a  good  meat  product  and  give  the  farmers  in  the  district  a 
better  living  than  they  had  been  able  to  get. 
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MRS ♦  DOG- GET T  :  :  ;     -     Ul  . 

That  sounds,  like  an  interesting  story.     How  did  they  solve  their  problem? 

ML  SALISBURY:,         ,  ,:: 
!j  T7e  11 ,  they  took  cows  of  the  hardy •  native  type  that  could  make  a  go  of  it 

against  the  adverse  conditions,   and  "bred  them  to  good  "beef  animals.     The  calves 
with  this  combination  of  heritages  were  allowed  to  run  with  their  mothers  on 
the  pasture  and  in  the  woods,  getting  all  the  grass  and  all  the  milk  they 
wanted.  $.  . 

When  the  "best  pasture  season  was  over  they  were  sold. at  .the  age  of  four 
months.    According  to  the  story  I  heard,  they  brought  good  prices. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  \  • 

Are  the  older  calves  the  "baby  "beef"  we  hear  about? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Ho,  baby  "beef  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.    A  good:  many  "breeders  are 
going  in  for  producing  "beef  that  reaches  a  suitable  degree  of  fatness  at  a 
young  age  —  a"bout  seven  to  fifteen  months.     They  do  this  "by  special  "breeding 
and  special  feeding  to  get  early  maturity.     The  main  idea  is  to.-  shorten  the 
long  period  of  investment  that;  usually  goes -with  raising  cattle  for  "beef. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

 Another:  farm  wind  that  "bio  ws  .  consumers'  good  I     For  I  suppose  this 

baby  "beef  i_s  more  tender,  than  .  the  older  "beef,  .-and  still  has  more  "beefy  flavor 
than  the  meat  from,  calves?  •  ■  ...»        .       ■■.  •  •  ;  •  •  / 

MR.   SALISBURY:  /•-■=.: * -  ; 

That'.s  right*  ..  .And  some  consumers  .are ;  finding  other  advantages  to  the 
system.     The  cuts  are  smaller  and  more  suitable  for  the  hand-to-mouth  sort  of 
"buying  necessary  for  people  who  live  in  small  apartments. 

MRS.    DOGGETT:  , 

Ah,  that  must  he  why  I've  noticed  lately  that  sometimes  I'm  able     to  get 
porterhouse  and  sirloin  steaks  thick  enough  to  make  good  juicy  broiling,  and 
yet  not  have  to  buy  a  whole  side  of  beef  to  do  it.     *  A 

.  MR.  .SALISBURY.:.         .  .•     "■ '"   [\.'}  ..    [  '     -  \  .• 

That's  right.    And, they  say  the  same  goes  for  roasts.     When  you  want 
a  rib  roast  you  can  get  one  from  baby  beef  that  isn't  too  big  to  go  into  your 
oven.  - 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Well,  I'm  all  for  that  new  beef -producing  system.    But- getting  back  to 
•veal;-  You  say  this  whole-mi Ik-fed  veal  is  better  quality  than  any  other? 

MR.  SALISBURY:     •  :  .-•  Y;  ...  .. 

That's  the  general  opinion  of  the  industry. 

MRS.-  .DOGGETT:  .: vf.-\,      ..:        r/y^  \SW  '  ' 

How  can  consumers  make  sure  of  getting  this  milk-fed  veal  instead  of  the 
older  calf  meat? 
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MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  think  it's  pretty  difficult  for  anybody  "but  a  meat  grader  to  tell 
the  difference,  and  for  most  purposes  I  expect  most  any  meat  you're  likely  to 
get  when  you  ask  for  veal  in  your  market  will  "be  tender  enough.    But  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  meat  graders  look  for  when  they're  putting  the  stamp  of 
highest  quality  on  veal - 

MRS.  LOG-GETT : 

Goodr    This  is  the  time  for  pencil  and  paper,   I  should  think. 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  you'll  see  more  fat  on  the  top  grades  of  veal  than  on  the  lower  grades, 
though  of  course  no  veal  has  much  fat  in  comparison  with  beef  or  pork.  The 
largest  deposits  are  over  the  kidneys.     This  fat  should  "be  creamy  white,  usually 
tinged  with  pink.     You  get  a  general  sense  of  plumpness  in  a  good  piece  of  veal 
as  you  watch  the  "butcher  cut  it. 

MRS.  DOGG-ETT: 

Then  the  fatter  the  animal,  the  "better  quality  the  meat? 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

That's  true  within  certain  limits  of  all  meat  animals,  hut  especially  of 
veal,  which  carries  little  fat  at  Dost. 

Fat  is  such  a  mark  of  quality  that  even  in  young  milk-fed  vealers  the 
ones  that  are  lightweight  for  their  age  can't  make  the  top  grade — Prime  or 
Number  A  1.     The  animals  of  medium  weight  for  their  age  can  make  the  top  grade 
"but  there  are  five  grades  —  running  down  to  Common.     But  in  the  heavyweight 
veal  class,  weighing  over  110  pounds,  there  are  only  four  grades,  the  top 
four.     You  simply  could  not  find  a  heavy  weight  vealer  that  was  "below  the 
medium  grade, ^ 

MRS.  DOGGjSTT: 

That's  interesting.     What  other  qualities  does  this  high-grade  veal 
have  "besides  fat? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  as  for  the  flesh  itself:  it's  firm,  very  fine  grained,  and 
velvety,  and  it's  a  pinkish- "brown  color.     The  "bone  is  a  very  red  color  and 
as  the  "butcher  cuts  it  will  "be  very  soft. 

MRS.  DQGGETT: 

And  what  are  the  standards  for  good  meat  from  older  calf? 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  young  milk-fed  vealer  sets  the  goal  of  quality  and  the  calves 
are  measured  from  there.     So  the  consumer  who  looks  for  these  standards  runs 
the  "best  chance  of  getting  the  hest  veal,  older  or  younger.- 

MRS,  DQGGETT: 

I  suppose  the  only  way  to  he  really  -sure  is  to  "buy  on  the  oasis  of 
Government  grades? 
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MR..  SALISBURY;,  ;.   i    ;.  . .  ,:  •  al.i       ■    :   ,   •  ;  : 

Yes ,' because:  these  grades  are;  set  .  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  you  dependable 
quality-" meat  for  its'  class  no : matter  h.ow  old  or  young  the  animal. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

I  don't  think  I  understand  how  that  works. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

"Well,  for  instance,  if  you  buy  the  very  top  grade  of  veal,  that  is  •• 
"Prime  or  Number  A  1"  —  you  are  sure  to  get  the  milk-fed  vealer  meat  because 
no  older  calf  meat  is  eligible  for  this  grade.     Of  course  -  that 1  s  a  pretty  rare' 
grade  of  veal  to  find..  ■ 

Bat  even  though  grades  of  one  class  of  meat  cannot  be  compared  with 
grades  of  another  class,   so  grades  of  older  calf  cannot  be  said  to  correspond 
to  grades  of  veal,   still  a  choice  quality  calf  is  a  dependably  better  quality 
than  the  grades  below  —  good,  medium,  and  common. 

MRS.  DOGGETT :  ,  -   .  ;oiH  ~ 

That's  very:  useful  news.     Is  very  much  of  our  veal  Government-graded? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

~llo,  not  a  very  big  proportion.*-.  Last  year  conditions  were  favorable  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  veal  graded  jumped  up. by  almost  one-third  to  over 
2-3/4  million  pounds,  and  I  expect  this  Government -graded  veal  represented  a 
much  bigger  proportion  of  the  total  slaughter  than  in  1934  when  farmers  were 
forced  to  sell  abnormal  numbers  of-  animals' because,  of  the  drought. 

MRS.  DOG-SETT : 

How  about  the  requirements  for  inspecting  veal:     Isn't  it  true  that  only 
meat  in  plants  that  ship  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  federally  inspected? 

MR.   SALISBURY:  -r.rl .:. 

Yes,  though  in  some  places  St-^te  -  and .'  local  regulations  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  meat.  Of  course  with' veal , '  .it '  s  hard- to  kriow  exactly  -what  propor- 
tion is  federally  inspected,   since,  so  much  of  it  is  slaughtered  on  the  farm. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  : 
But  you  can  be  sure  your  veal  has  been  federally  inspected  if  you  see 
the  purple  stamp.  .  . 

MR.   SALISBURY:  .;    k>  :. .        ;.  ,      •   : ::  Uyt.  . 

Well,  the  purple  color  is  not  enough..     You  want  to  take  a  good  look  at 
what  the  stamp  says ;  because  some  meat  is  sold  nowadays  stamped  with  a  private 
grade  of  the  company  that  sold  the  meat. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:   _     .  .-;  ;:  ,.L,-.  /  -; 

What  do  the  Federal  inspection  stamps  and  the  Government  grade  stamps 

say? 

MR.   SALISBURY:    ■  .  ■>>:■;: 

The  Federal  inspect  ion  stamp  is  round,  and  it  s^s  "U.S.  Inspected  and 
Passed"  or  an  abbreviation  of  those  words.     The  Government  grade  stamp  has  the 
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letters  "U.  Si  "  on  the  first  line  and  then  on  the.  second  line  the  grade,  such 
as  "choice",    .Qn  the  third  line  cpmes  .  the  class  of .  animal such  as.  "veal"  or 
"calf",  and  on  the  fourth  line  the  initials  "B  A  E"  which  stand  for  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Bureau  responsible  for  Government  meat  grading, 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Which  of  those  grades  is  most  usual  in  the  market? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

TJell,  of  course  it's  the  "better  grade  of  meat  that  goes  under  the  grader's 
stamp,  and  so  you'd  probably  find  it  easiest  to  get  U.   S.  Choice  and  U.   S.  Good, 
though  the  biggest  proportion  of  the  ungraded  meat,  if  graded,  would  probably 
fall  in  or  below  U.   S.  Good. 

MRS . .  DOGGETT i 

Another  reason  to  look. for  Government  grades. 

Mr,   Salisbury,  you  said  a  while  ago  that  veal  is  not  so  fat  as  other  meat. 
Is  this  lean  .meat,  of  which  we.  get . ,,  a  higher  proportion  in  veal,  any  different  — 
nutritionally  speaking  —  from  the  lean  meat  of  other  animals? 

MR.   SALISBURY:  . 

No,    According  to  the  best  information  available  in  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  all  lean  meat  offers  just  about  the  -same  food  values. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  '  . .    ■   f  v  .. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  review  for  consumers  again  just 
what  these  values  of  lean  meat  are. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

All  right.     Of  course,  first  and  foremost  there  is  the  protein  in 
lean  meat.    You  know  there  are  all  kinds  of  proteins  and  it  .takes  all  of 
■  them  to  do  a  proper  job  of  ..building  tissues  in  our. bodies  so  that  we  can  grow 
or  keep  up  a  good  state  of  repair.     Not.  all  foods  that  have  protein  have  all 
these  necessary  kinds.     But  lean  .meat,  along  with  milk  and  eggs,  is  a  rich 
source  of  what  they  call  "complete"  or  "efficient"  protein. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  ■  ....  ,.T.:... 

But  protein  is  not  all  lean  meat  gives  us,  is  it? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

No,  there  are  minerals,  too..    And  lean  meat  is  an  excellent  source  of 
Vitamin  G  and  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  B.; 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

As  I  remember  it,  we  have  to  have  plenty  of  Vitamin  B  for  appetite-  -and 
muscle  tone  and  genera.1  high,  spirits,  and  enough  Vitamin  G  to  keep  up 
weight  and  well-being  and  to  keep  young. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

That's  pretty  much  the  meat-vitamin  story.,.,  so  far  as  we  know  it  now. 
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MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  so  since  veal  has  a  higher  proportion  of  loan  .neat,  your  average 
pound  of  veal  —  lean  and  fat  —  would  have  a  higherproport ion  of  protein  and 
higher  potency  of  vitamins  than  other  meats,  pound  for  pound  as  we  buy  them. 

ME.  SALISBURY: 

Exactly.     And  since  the  fat  of  meat  contributes  fuel,  the  veal  would  have 
a  lower  calorie  count  per  pound. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  it's  easier  to  get  fats  into  the  budget  than  it  is  to  get  the  kind 
of  values  that  are  in  lean  meat.     So  when  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  veal 
cutlet  than  for  some  other  cuts  we  can  comfort  ourselves  by  remembering  that 
we're  getting  practically  no  waste  at  all.     Cur  money  almost  all  goes  for 
pure  lean  meat  food  value. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  and  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  price  of  veal  cutlet  is  now  on 
its  way  down.     On  March  24,   the  last  date  for  which  we  have  prices  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  average  price  of  veal  cutlet  in  51  cities  all 
over  the  country  was  39  cents  a  pound.     That  was  six  percent  lower  than  it 
was  a  month  before. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That's  a  good  deal  higher  than  many  other  meats.     But  it  is  not  the  only 
cut  of  veal.     I've  observed  frequently  that  veal  chops  cost  less  a  pound  than 
lamb  chops,  and  if  you  want  a  really  cheap  cut  you  can  get  breast  of  veal  for 
less  than  20  cents  a  pound. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Salisbury,  for  this  helpful  information  on  veal. 

ANNOUNCER: 

Thank  you  both,  Mrs.  Doggett  and  Mr.   Salisbury...  Consumers,  you  have 
just  been  listening  to  some  spring  news  for  veal  consumers,     Mrs.  Josephine 
Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  has  been  asking  the  pertinent  consumer  questions  of  Mr.  Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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BE  SEARCH  BEHIND  MODERN  ROADS 

A  radio  discussion  "between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Kenneth  Gapen, 
Radio  Service,  "broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
•Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  April  27,  1936,  "by  T7MAL  and  49  other  stations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

GAPEN: 

Morse  Salisbury  has  "been  looking  into  the  research  work  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  doing  to  find  out  how  to  build  better  highways. 

He  has  been  over  to  the  Arlington  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau 
across  the  river  from  Washington,   seen  the  experiments  there,  and  talked 
with  the  research  specialists  in  charge.     And  today  he  and  I  will  give- you 
a  review  of  some  of  the  facts  found  by  scientists  investigating  road 
building  materials ,  methods,  and  economics. 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks,  Ken  —  and  hello,  farm  and  home  folks. 

GAP  EN ; 

Eirst,  Morse,  will  you  tell  us  why  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  engages 
in  research  work?     Their  main  job  is  to  see  that  Federal . funds  for  highways 
are  properly  spent,  isn't  it? 

SALISBURY; 

Well  they  could  never  do  that  job  well  without  research.    An  agency 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  must  know, 
about  all  materials  and  when  and  how  they  should  be  used. 

GAP EN : 

Seems  to  me  they  might  have-  found  out  those,  things  in  2  or  3  years 
after  Federal-aid  began  in  1916.     vfriy  do  they  keep  it  up? 

SALISBURY: 

They  did  find  out  a  lot.  back  in  the  early  days  and  have  kept  up 
research  ever  since.    Methods  of  highway  construction  have  been  developed 
largely  within  the  last  25  years.    Few  people  realize  that  the  smooth, 
durable  surfaces  we  now  travel  have  been  made  possible  by  experiments  and 
laboratory  work. 

GAPEN: 

I  don't  remember  hearing  of  any  great  discoveries  in  highway  work. 
Take ' concrete  roads  —  of  course  they  build  them  wider  now  than  they  did' 
in  1919.     They  have  larger  mixers  now,  but  they  still  put  in  sand,  stone 
or  gravel  and  cement  and  the  same  kind  of  concrete  comes  out  and  makes  the 
same  kind  of  a  road. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  wrong,  Ken,  in  30  or  40  different  ways.     The  materials  in  the 
concrete  mix  you  mention  are  about  the  only  thing  that  haven't  been  changed 
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as  a  result  of  research.     F.  H.  Jackson  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Tests, 
tells  me  that  the  concrete  laid  in  the  years  1915  to  1920  had  a  compressive 
strength  of  about  2,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  samples  having  a  lower 
strength  were  frequent.     Today,   engineers  require  a  strength  of  at  least 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  strengths  of  3,500  and  4,000  are  not  uncommon. 

GAP  EN : 

You  don't  have  to  "be  an  engineer  to  understand  that  a  gain  of 
50  percent  in  strength  means  a  "big  saving  in  money.    T;/hat  discovery  made 
that  possible? 

SALISBURY: 

No  single  big  discovery.     Technical  reports  based  on  thousands  of 
painstaking  tests  have  led  the  engineers  to  exclude  materials  from  some 
sources.     The  quality  of  cement  has  also  been  greatly  improved.  Much 
greater  attention  is  now  given  to  using  exactly  the  right  amount  of  each 
material.    Eor  instance,  the  materials  are  now  weighed  accurately  instead 
of  measured  by  volume,  as  formerly.     The  concrete  is  compacted  far  better 
than  it  once  was,   and  engineers  know  just  how  it  must  be  cured  after  it  is 
placed. 

GAP  EN: 

What  do  you  mean  by  compacted? 
SALISBURY: 

I  mean  the  tamping  or  ramming  of  the  concrete  to  make  a  dense  mass.  . 
Jackson  tells  me  that  laboratory  tests  showed  a  big  gain  in  strength  could 
be  obtained  by  using  just  the  right  amount  of  water  in  mixing  the  concrete 
and  by  thoroughly  compacting  the  concrete  after.' it  is  spread  on  the.  road. 
When  this  information  was  reported  the  road  machinery  manufacturers  promptly 
developed  apparatus  for  exact  control  of  water  and  put  on  the  market  machines 
for  thoroughly  compacting  concrete. 

GAP  EN :  ■ 

Lid  the  Bureau  make  all  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  used  to 
increase  the  strength  of  concrete? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  no,  for  some  of  them  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who  should  get  the 
credit,  but  the  Bureau  has  done  its  share. 

GAPEN: 

How  about  asphalt  roads?  - 
SALISBURY: 

Call  them  "bituminous  roads"  Ken,  when  you're  talking  to  the  experts. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  black  sticky  stuff  that  go  into  roads.     One  is  asphalt, 
the  other  is  tar;  both  of  them  are  bituminous  materials  and  the  road  builders 
find  good  use  for  both. 

GAPEN: 

Well,  bituminous  roads  then,  what  has  the  Bureau  done  to  improve  them? 
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SALISBURY: 

About  as  much  as  to  improve  concrete  roads*     The  bituminous  fellows 
got  me  all  confused  talking  about  aggregate  grading s,  viscosity  and' stability, 
but  I  gathered  that  they  have  removed  a  lot  of  the  "hit  or  miss"'  in  building 
bituminous  roads. 

GAP EN : 

That's  good,   I  used  to  have  to  travel  over  a  road  that  was  as  wavy  as 
a  washboard.     It  didn't  make  a  "hit"  with  me;  I  always  thought  it  was  a  "miss". 

SALISBURY: 

My  technical  friends  would  say  it  lacked  stability.     Over  at  Arlington 
they  take  samples  of.  materials ,  make  trial  mixtures  and  test  them  in  the 
stability  machine.     Rounded  sand  particles,  too  soft  an  asphalt,  or  too  much 
asphalt  will  result  in  a  road  that  loses  its  shape  under  traffic. 

GAPEN: 

I  see,  -  samples  from  all  over  the  country  are  sent  to  Arlington  - 
SALISBURY: 

No,  testing  facilities  are  insufficient  for  that.     However,  many 
trial  mixtures  have  been  tested  under  traffic  and  in  the  stability  machine. 
Reports  on  this  work  are  a  guide  to  engineers  in" designing  mixtures  that 
will  remain  firm  under  traffic. 

GAPEN: 

"What  about  the  small  circular  track  you  saw  with  the  wheels  going 
round  and  round. 

SALISBURY: 

That  was  testing  sample  mixtures  of  soil  road  surfaces  treated  with 
bituminous  material.  Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  outstanding  developments 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  improved  methods  of  building  roads  with  cheap 
local  materials  and  finishing  the  surface  with  tar  or  asphalt  treatment  to 
make  them  waterproof  and  dust less?  Thousands  of  miles  of  road  leading  off 
from  the  main  highways  have  been  built  at  moderate  cost. 

GAP  EN : 

What  particular  discovery  made  that  possible? 
SALISBURY: 

No  single  discovery.     It  resulted  from  careful  laboratory  study  of 
materials  and  observations  of  experimental  roads.     Not  so  many  years  ago 
bituminous  treatment  of  a  gravel  or  soil  road  was  a  risky  experiment.  On 
some  of  the  roads,   the  bituminous  surface  peeled  off  and  made  the  surface 
so  bumpy  that  it  had  to  be  plowed  up  and  reshaped. 

GAP EN : 

What  could  they  study  in  the  laboratory?    Off  hand,  seems  to  me  a 
problem  like  that  could  be  solved  only  by  building  roads  and  testing  them 
under  traffic. 
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SALISBURY: 

Weil,   suppose  you  have  two  roads  alike  in  all  respects  with  the 
exception  that  the. asphalt  or  tar  used  comes  from  different  sources.  One 
road  remains  good  and  the  other  goes  to  pieces.  .  Good  and  poor  "bituminous 
materials  look  exactly  alike,  to  the  eye  and  it  has  taken  an  endless  amount 
of  laboratory  work  and  exposure  of  samples  in  the  sun  to  determine  those 
qualities  that  are  necessary  for  a  smooth  and  durable  road  and  to  devise 
tests  to  insure  that  these  qualities  are  obtained  when  materials  are  pur- 
chased. 

GAP  EN : 

Not  a  very  spectacular  result  of  the  application  of  science,  but  I 
can  see  that  there  must  be  a  large  value  in  dollars  and  cents  in  removing 
uncertainty  about  quality  of  materials  used  in  constructing  several  thousand 
miles  of  road. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  and  the  producers  of  the  materials  have  cooperated  splendidly. 
But  you  want  to  hear  about  something  spectacular.     The  B.P.R.  engineers  have 
developed  an  instrument  that  might  be  called  the  "penetrating  eye".  Suppose 
a  bridge  engineer  wants  to  know  how  far  below  ground  he  must  dig  to  find 
solid  rock  on  which  to  place  a  bridge.    He  can  send  for  Mr.   Shepard  to  solve 
the  problem.    Mr.   Shepard  arrives  with  an  electrical  apparatus  about  the 
size  of  a  suitcase,   some  wire  and  a  few  blasting  caps.     He  explodes  the  caps 
in  the  ground  and  measures  the  time  for  impulses  coming  through  the  ground 
to  reach  points  at  different  distances  from  the  explosion.     In  a  few  minutes 
he  can  calculate  just  how  far  down  it  is  to  rock,  a  job  that  might  take 
several  days  if  you  did  it  by  drilling. 

GAP  EN : 

Did  you  see  anything  else  spectacular  like  that? 
SALISBURY : 

Yes,  they  have  a  little  apparatus  that  helps  an  engineer  look  into 
the  future  and  tell  how  much  a  highway  built  over  a  swamp  will  settle  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  how  much  more  it  will  settle  in  the  next 
20  years. 

GAPEN:  . 

That's  interesting,  but  after  you  get  the  information  what  do  you  do 
with  it?  . 

SALISBURY: 

Up  to  now,   the  engineers  'have  had  to  guess  in  determining  the  amount 
of  earth  for  a  fill  over  a  swamp,  because  of  the  variation  in  settlement  of 
the  fills.     Accurate  estimates  could  not  be  made  and  contractors  did  not 
know  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.    Now,  they  take  soundings  of  the  depth 
of  the  muck  and  test  a  sample  'to  determine  how  rapidly  water  can  be  forced 
out  of  it.    With  this  information  they  can  calculate  how  much  fill  will  be 
required  and  how  high  the  fill  should  be  made  to  allow  for  future  settling. 
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GAP  EN ; 

I  believe  you  told  me  the  work  On  fill  settlement  is  one  of  the 
results  of  a  general  investigation  of  soils  in  relation  to  road  construction. 
Tell  us  about  the  main  investigation. 

SALISBURY: 

The  Bureau  has  "been  studying  soils  for  years.     It  has  found  that  a 
great  many  road  failures  are  blamed  on  poor  surface  construction  when  the 
trouble  is  all  due  to  the  character  of  soil  on  vihich  the  surface  is  placed. 
Engineers  have  "been  suggesting  this  for  a  long  time  "but  development  of 
methods  for  determining  which  soils  are  good  as  support  for  a  road,  which 
are  fair,  and  which  are  poor,  has  not  "been  easy.    However,   the  problem  has 
been  solved  and  methods  devised  by  the  Bureau  are  widely  used. 

GAPEN : 

Just  how  are  the  methods  applied? 
SALISBURY: 

Many  of  the  State  highway  departments  have  men  who  have  taken  a 
course  of  special  training  in  soil  testing  at  Arlington.     These  men  go 
over  a  road  that  is  to  be  improved,  and  take  samples  of  soil  at  frequent 
intervals.    When  the  samples  are  tested,  they  can  determine  where  extra 
thickness  of  surfacing  is  required.     Some  clays  are  so  bad  that  it  is  best 
not  to  place  a  road  surface  on  them. 

GAPEN: 

What  do  they  do  in  that  case,  decide  not  to  build  the  road? 
SALISBURY: 

No,  it's  not  that  bad.     Sometimes  they  locate  the  road  to  avoid  the 
bad  soil.    For  some  places  they  plan  the  grading  so  that  the  poor  material 
will  not  be  placed  immediately  beneath  the  road  surface.     Sometimes  they 
place  a  thick  layer  of  gravelly  or  sandy  material  for  the  road  surfacing 
to  rest  on. 

GAPEN: 

I  remember  you  and  Mr.  Eisenhower  talked  about  new  methods  of  building 
soil  road  surfaces  some  weeks  ago.     I  suppose  the  people  who  developed  those 
methods  are  the  ones  you  are  talking  about  now. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   the  same  ones,    When  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  started  its  soil 
studies  there  was  very  little  knowledge  of  soils  that  could  be  applied 
directly  by  the  road  builder.     They  have  developed  satisfactory  methods  of 
evaluating  soil  for  subgrades  and  of  building  cheap  soil  surfaces.  They 
also  study  many  special  problems  such  as  how  to  prevent  earth  slides,  and 
leveling  up  concrete  road  slabs  by  pumping  mud  under  them. 

GAPEN: 

About  six  weeks  ago,  when  the  roads  around  Washington  thawed  out  after 
the  worst  freeze  in  many  years,   there  were  a  lot  of  road  failures.     The  road 
out  to  your  place  in  Virginia  was  cut  through  in  three  places  and  for  distances 
up  to  200  feet  in  length,  in  a  total  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
If  they  had  had  a  subgrade  expert  around  when  they  built  that  road,  it  would 
have  saved  the  expense  of  some  broken  springs,   I  suppose. 
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SALISBURY: 

There  must  "be  a  lot  of  people  who'  feel  as  you  do.     The  road  people 
are  doing  things  to  prevent  such  failures.     However,  there  is  this  to  he 
said  -  last  winter  was  the  most  severe  .we  have  had"  in  years,  the  ground  froze 
over  12  inches  deep  and  it  rarely  freezes  over  4  inches  In  this  climate. 
We  have  a  lot  of  secondary  roads  that  have  "been  "built  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  would  "be  some  damage  from  a  deep  freeze.    Deep  freezing  occurs 
so  infrequently  in  this  section  that  it  is  more  economic  to  repair  damage 
from  it  when  it  does  occur,  than  to  "build  all  roads  to  withstand  it. 

GAPEN ; 

That  policy  will  hardly  do  in  the  northern  States. 
SALISBURY : 

No,  not  at  all.     Road  design  should  "be  "based  on  a  knowledge  of 
soil  science  and  also  on  highway  economics. 

OAPEIT: 

I  understand  that  the  Bureau  has  recently  made  some  important 
studies  of  stresses  in  concrete  road  slabs.     Did  you  see  that  work? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  saw  them  placing  heavy  loads  on  slabs  and  making  very  precise 
measurements  from  which  the  stresses  could  "be  calculated.     I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  causing  different  amounts  of  expansion 
in  the  top  and  "bottom  of  a  slat),  and  the  length  of  the  slat),  are  important 
factors  in  determining  the  greatest  stress  that  will  result  from  a  wheel  load. 

GAPEH : 

Do  you  mean  that  a  heavy  load  would  "be  more  likely  to  "break  a  slat) 
at  one  time  of  day  than  another? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I  learned  that  a  hot  afternoon  in  early  summer  produces  the  most 
dangerous  condition.     They  say  that  stresses  caused  "by  temperature  changes 
are  as  much  of  a  problem  as  those  caused  by  wheel  loads.     Cur  roads  must  "be 
.strong  enough  to  resist  the  combined  effect  of  temperature  changes  and  wheel 
loads.   The  ^problem  is  so  complex  that  no  thorough  tests  had  "been  made  prior 
to  those  recently  made  "by  the  Bureau. 

GAPM : 

I  imagine  that  determining  the  stress  resulting  from  two  different 
causes  is  a  hard  job. 

SALISBURY: 

The  hardest  part  of  the  job  was  developing  apparatus  for  making  the 
very  precise  measurements  required.     The  actual  making  of  tests  was  easy 
when  suitable  apparatus  was  at  hand. 

G-APBU : 

Well,  Morse,  now  that  you  are  an  expert  on  this  matter  of  highway 
research,  what  would  you  say  is  the  outstanding  piece  of  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads? 


SALISBURY: 

I  would  have  to  have  time  to  think  that  over.     The  work  has  ranged 
all  the  way  from  special  tests  in  connection  with  the  design  of  "bridges  to 
resist  tropical  hurricanes,  to  the  effect  of  freezing  and  thawing  on  concrete. 
However,  I  can  give  you  the  opinion  of  Thos.  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

GAP  EN ; 

His  opinion  is  certainly  authoritative. 
SALISBURY: 

Mr.  MacDonald  thinks  that  the  work  on  motor  vehicle  impact  has  "been 
the  most  important  in  its  effect.     Back  during  the  world  war  when  trucks  were 
equipped  with  solid  tires  the  roads  were  being  destroyed  "by  the  sledge  hammer 
blows  of  vehicle  wheels.     The  tests  conducted  by  the  Bureau  showed  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  pounding  on  the  roads  by  solid  tires  and  the  relatively 
slight  shock  produced  by  the  same  wheels  when  the  blows  were  air  cushioned 
by  pneumatic  tires.     Tire  companies  sent  men  to  Arlington  to  watch  the  tests 
and  began  to  design  pneumatic  tires  for  trucks.    Many  of  the  new  designs 
were  tested  at  Arlington. 

When  the  results  of  the  tests  were  reported,  State  legislatures  began 
to  place  higher  taxes  on  solid  tires  and  later  to  prohibit  their  use.  Today 
the  solid  tire  is  obsolete. 

Without  these  tests  the  general  use  of  pneumatic  tires  would  certainly 
have  come  at  a  much  slower  rate  and  in  the  meantime  our  highways  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

GAP  EH : 

Thanks,  Morse  Salisbury  for  this  interesting  inf orma.tion  on  the 
practical  research  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
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Of  all  the  phrases  one  now  hears,  none  so  stirs  the  imagination  of 
the  farm  homemaker  as  "Rural  Electrification."     In  it  are  wrapped  the 
promise  of. many  things  which  will  make  farm-home  life  more  comfortable, 
less  burdensome  and  mere  complete.    Most  farm  women  go  daily  about  toil- 
some tasks  which  could  be  performed  better  and  quicker  by  an  electric 
motor  —  tasks  such  as  pumping  water,-  churning  and '  washing  clothes.  The 
movement  to  bring  about  rural  electrification  gives  American  farmers  a 
new  opportunity  to  wipe  out  drudgery  in  their  homes  and  bring  to  their 
families  the  great  conveniences  that  science  and  invention  have  perfected 
for  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  set  up  by  an  Executive 
Order  of  the  President.     The  aim  of  the  REA  is  to  secure  electric  service 
for  the  unserved  rural  population.     In  the  few  brief  months  it  has  operated 
it  has  allotted  "$10, 312,000  for  the  construction  of  9,829  miles  of 
distribution  lines.    Of  this  amoiuit  4,697  miles  costing  $5,269,012  have 
been  contracted  for.     Thus,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  37,099  farm 
families  enjoying  the  benefits  of  electricity,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
REA' s  loans. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  REA  program  is  not  the  miles  of 
line  constructed  through  its  loans,  but  its  indirect  influence.  Its 
constant  efforts  to  promote  larger  use  of  current  and  thus  lower  prices 
per  kilowatt-hour,  and  its  efforts  to  cut  the  cost  of  building  rural  lines 
have  brought  surprising  results.    Private  utility  companies,  formerly 
quoting  line  costs  as  high  as  $2,000  per  mile,  now  are  competing  with 
each  other  in  an  effort  to  get  their  costs  down  below  SI, 000  per  mile. 
Line  extension  charges  and  rates  have  come  down  materially  and  many 
electric  consumers,  rural  or  urban,  have  benefited  thereby.    The  happy 
consequence  of  these  cost  reductions  is  that  the  buyers  of  current  can 
use  it  for  many  purposes  other  than  lights.     Of  course,  as  they  use  more 
current,   they  pry  less  per  kilowatt-hour.    Thus  an  ever  broadening  circle 
is  set  up.     In  a  few  years  electricity  will  be  serving  the  rural  people  in 
dozens  of  ways  as  yet  un thought  of. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  miles  of  line  built  by  both  the  utility  companies 
and  municipalities.    These  agencies,  spurred  by  the  interest  and  activity 
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which  ESA  has  stimulated,   are  searching  their  territories  for  feasible 
extensions.     As  a  result,  hundreds  of  miles  of  line  serving  thousands  of 
farm  homes  have  "been  "built.     In  one  state  alone  over  thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  rural  line  have  "been  pushed  out  from  town  and  cities,  serving 
groups  of  farms  which  should  have  "been  served  years  ago. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Admin is tration  is  not  attempting  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  the  private  utilities  in  serving  rural 
customers,   in  fact  it  stands  ready  to  help  them,  "but  it  does  strongly 
urge  that  their  new  lines  shall  "be  extended  to  completely  serve  a  territory 
and  not  just  a  concentrated  group  -  through  picking  out  the  so-called  cream 
of  a  territory  and  leaving  the  Skimmed  milk. 

Rural  sections  where  the  private  utilities  cannot  or  will  not 
provide  lines,  may  organize  as  cooperatives  and  "borrow  money  from  REA 
for  long  periods  at  low  interest  rates.    The  lines  so  "built  will  "become 
the  property  of  the  cooperating  farmers.     In  "borrowing  the  money  no  farmer 
is  asked  to  mortgage  his  property.     Assistance  in  forming  cooperatives  may 
he  obtained  by  writing  RE  A. 

Of  course,  unless  the  people  on  a  rural  line  use  enough  current, 
rural  lines  cannot  be  made  self-liquidating  so  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  is  preparing  to  lend  money  for  the  adequate  wiring  of  farm, 
property.    Federal  loans  are  also  available  for  the  purpose  of  electric 
appliances  and  plumbing  fixtures.     Thus,  without  a  large  cash  outlay,  the 
farmers  of  a  progressive  coiTomunity  can  procure  electric  service.     Then  by 
using  current  in  every  practical  way  -  for  lighting,  heating  and  power  - 
they  can  make  its  cost  small  in  proportion  to  the  satisfaction  and 
efficiency  which  it  brings.  .  : 
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FARMING  IS -A  HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATION 
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radio  interview  "between  K«  M.  Gapen  and  Morse  Salis"bury,  Radio 
"broadcast  Wednesday,  May  13,  193^ »   in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


period,  National,  Farm'  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  51  associated  radio  stations. 
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GAPEN: 

In  the  absence  this  week  of  M.   S.  Eisenhower,   the  Department  director 
of  information,  Morse  Salisbury  has  been  searching  out  a  research  report  for 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience.     And  I  understand  he  has  one  that's  decidedly 
appropriate  for  a  program  falling  on  the  13th  of  the  month. 

SALISBURY: 

Couldn't  think  of  one  more  appropriate,  Ken.    The  research  report  for 
the  13th  is  on  accidents. 

GAPEN:         .  • 

Well,   I  suppose  it's  good  to  be  reminded  at  sundry  times  that  man  is 
of  few  days  and  born  to  trouble.   .  . 

SALISBURY: 

As  the  sharks  fly  upward.     I  suppose  it  is,  Ken.     But  in  reporting  on 
some  investigations  into  the  extent,  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  farm 
accidents,  I  didn't  intend  to  point  a  moral.     It  happens  that  I  have  been 
talking  recently  to  W.  H.  Rowe  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  He's 
in  the  farm  finance  division  which  has  been  carrying  on  investigations  of 
insurance  for  farm  people  ever  since  1915*     Last  year  as  an  incident  of  such 
investigations,  they  set  up  a  project  in  cooperation  with  people  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,   the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  —  to  see  if  they  could  gather  facts  about  the  occurrence, 
causes,  and  prevention  of  farm  accidents. 

GAPEN: 

And  you  have  had  from  Rowe  a  report  on  the  "orogress  of  that  investigation. 
SALISBURY: 

Not  any  formal  report.     He  gave  me  a  chance  to  go  over  some  of  the 
data  his  committee  has  gathered. 

GAPEN : 

Have  they  reached  any  conclusions? 
SALISBURY: 

Not  any  hard  and  fast  conclusions.    The  data  are  too  fragmentary.  Queer 
thing.    We  have  machinery  for  gathering  statistics  on  so  many  things.     But  the 
machinery  isn't  running  in  high  gear  to  produce  statistics  of  injuries  and 
diseases  occurring  in  farm  families. 

GAPEN: 

Well, even  if  you  had  the  statistics,  you  wouldn't  automatically  stop 
accidents  on  farms,  nor  prevent  disease  .from  occurring. 


SALISBURY: 

Not  at  all,  Ken.    Not  at  all.     I  was  just  making  a. side  comment.-   To  get 
back  to  reporting  the  results  of  the  study  of  farm  accidents.     Such  reports  as 
Rowe  has  gathered  make  apparent  what  I  suppose  everyone  realizes  - —  that  farm- 
ing is  a  fairly  hazardous  occupation. 

GAPEN : 

It's  no  job  for  sissies. 

SALISBURY:  ■  ■ 

Never  "been  considered  such,  either. 

GAPEN:  ■  ■ 

How  about  figures  on  the  occurrence  of  farm  accidents? 

SALISBURY: 

Rowe  has  reports  from  a  number  of  sources.    Most  of  the  reports  cover 
just  one  State.    However,  the  National  Safety  Council  has  estimated  that  there 
were  U,U00  accidental  deaths  during  193^"  in  farming  or  27  percent  of  the  total 
accidental  deaths  in  all  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

GAPEN: 

More  than  a  fourth.    Pretty  large  proportion. 
SALISBURY: 

I- really  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.     Didn't  ask  Rowe.     I  don't 
know  what  proportion  of  the  gainfully  employed  are  employed  on  farms.     I  can 
say  that-  statements  from  several  authorities  cited  "by  Rowe  class  farming  as' 
a  fairly  hazardous  occupation.  .  • 

GAPEN: 

Let's  get  on  with  the  statistics,  Morse. 
SALISBURY: 

Just  a  few  more.     They're  hard  to  remember  in  long  strings.     Rowe  has 
reports  from  California  showing  the  accidental  deaths  among  industrial  workers 
during  1933 •    There  were  U01  among  all  industrial  workers.     Of  these  67  were 
accidental  deaths  of  farmers  or  farm  laborers.     Only  two  vocations  had  higher 
mortality  rates.     Furthermore,  farm  owners  and  workers  in  California  that  year 
suffered  more  non-fatal  accidents  than  workers  in  any  other  industry. 

GAPEN : 

What  were  the  causes  of  the  farm  accidents,  Morse? 
SALISBURY: 

Let's  hold  that  for  a  minute,  Ken.    Another  statistic  or  two  just  now 
on  the  ext ent  of  farm  accidents.  '  In  Kansas  last  year,  the  township  accessors 
made  a  special  survey  of  the  occurrence  of  accidents  among  farmers.  ■  'Their'  •   ;  - 
reports  revealed  for  the  year  I93U  3,200  farm  accidents  in  the  State,  112 
deaths,  127  permanently  crippled,  132,900  days  of  time  lost  on  account  of 
accidents,  or  350  years  of  working  time  during  the  12  months.    There  was  one 
accident  for  each  50  farms,  with  an  average  of  more  than  U  persons  injured  for 
each  1,000  farm  inhabitants'/-  —  ■""  •'  •     .-  ' 


GAPSH: 

That's  convincing  enough  on  the  hazards  of  farming  as  an  occupation^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  remember  seeing  a  report  of  that  Kansas  survey.  It 
rated  farming  as  the  most  hazardous  occupation  in  the  State  except  the  mineral 
extractive  industries  such  as  mining,  quarrying,  and  oil  drilling. 

SALISBURY: 

Correct ,  Ken. 

GAPM: 

Now  are  you  ready  to  report  on  causes? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  we'll  leave  out  further  statistics  on  occurrence,  although  Rowe 
has  such  statistics  from  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  some  other  States. 

GAPEN : 

Well,   then,   causes.     I  suppose  machinery  ranks  high.    Farmers  use  more 
machinery  every  year. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  as  common  sense  would  indicate,  a  lot  of  farm  accidents  occur 
around  machinery. 

GAPEN : 

And  around  animals  —  horses,  cows,  hulls,  hogs. 

SALISBURY: 

Naturally. 

GAPEN: 

I'd  guess  that  falls  cause  a  lot  of  farm  accidents. 
SALISBURY: 

The  reports  all  agree  on  that.    Falls  on  level  ground,  falls  from  moving 
vehicles,  falls  from  lofts,  mows,  roofs,   silos,  and  windmills. 

GAPEN : 

Any  statistics? 
SALI  SBURY: 

Not  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    The  Kansas  survey  gave  the  farmers' 
own  reports  on  causes  of  injury.     They  gave  machinery  as  the  cause  in  33  per- 
cent of  accidents;  livestock  in  25  percent;  autos  and  trucks  in  6  percent;  falls 
in  2  percent;  and  gave  no  cause  for  3^  percent  of  the  accidents.     Other  reports 
offer  slightly  different  classifications  so  they  can't  he  compared  directly. 
But  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  machinery,  livestock,  or  falls  account  for 
three  out  of  four  farm  accidents. 

GAPEN: 

Do  you  ha-ve  any  more  comment  on  the  causes  of  farm  injuries? 
SALI SBURY: 

I  think  not.     Oh,  yes,  I  might  mention  the  tabulation  of  causes  of  farm 
accidents  on  which  henefits  had  "been  paid  to  farm  people  holding  insurance 
policies  issued  to  readers  of  an  Eastern  farm  paper  —  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


GA?ElvT: 

I  take  it  this  was  a  report  listing  specific  cases  and  giving:  exact 
causes,  not  a  statistical  report  like  the  one  from  Kansas.. 

SALISBURY: '  \ 
Yes,  it  wase     It  reported  "briefly  the  cause  of  the  injury  on  which 
a  benefit  claim  had  been  made  by  a  policyholder.    Rowe  Hadn't  tabulated  the 
reports,  but  you  got  the  impression  that  common  causes  of  injury  were  cranking 
tractors  and  cars,  sawing,  cutting  trees,  falling  objects,  falls,  burns, 
and  injuries  to  the  eye.     I  noticed  one  report  in  that  last  class  that  set  me 
furiously  to  think  and  wonder... 

GAPEH; 

What  was  that? 
SALISBURY: 

A  claim  for  injury  to  the  eye  caused  by  being  kicked  by  a  pigi  Since 
the  injury  wasn't  serious  —  the  claim  was  around  <p3  —  I  didn't  feel  heartless 
in  speculat ing  upon  the  respective  positions  of  the  pig  and  the  owner  of  the 
eye  just  before  the  kick  impigned  on  the  eye  ilii  ; 

Q-APEN: 

That  line  of  speculation  does  grow  on  a  person.  Something  to  take  up 
the  time  when  weightier  thinking  is  too  much  work.  But,  seriously,  what  can 
b!e  done  about  this  accident  hazard  in  farming? 

SALISBURY: 

Rowe  is  compiling  suggestions  on  that  point.     Of  course,  nearly  everyone 
who  investigates  the  matter  comes  out  with  a  recommendation  for  greater  care  on 
the  part  of  farm  people.     Then  there  are  suggestions  about  carrying  insurance 
to  spread  the  cost  of  accidents  and  accidental  deaths  more  widely  over  the  farm 
population.    Rowe  has  not  gone  into  that  angle  thoroughly  at  all  and  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  recommendations.     He  has  learned  that  very  little  insurance 
is  written  against  farm  accidents.     Why,  he  can't  say.     Nor  can  he  say  whether 
there  should  be  more,  nor  how  it  might  be  provided  for  through  mutual s  or 
s  t  o  ck  compani e s . 

GvAPBN: 

However,  he  and  everyone  else  join  in  reporting  that  carelessness  plays 
a  large  part  in  causing  farm  accidents ,' just  as  in  causing  other  accidents, 
and  that  taking  care  to  guard  machinery,  to  handle  animals  in  a  safe  way,  and 
to  avoid  putting  persons  in  places  where  they  may  fall,  or  be  run  over,  or 
struck  by  flying  objects  will  cut  down  the  accident  rate  and  make  very  effect- 
ive insurance. 

SALISBURY: 

Another  sentence  or  two  like  that,  Ken,  and  you'll  make  radio  speaking 
a  hazardous  occupation. 

•    •  *  * 

GAP  EH: 

Well,  safety' first ,  short  sentences  from  now  on.    But  on  this  theme  of 
accident  prevention,  let  me  mention  a  booklet  got  out  by  one  of  the  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  sever!  or  eight  years  ago. 


SALISBURY: 

I  remember  that  one.     Called  "Farm  Hazards." 
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G-APEN: 

That's  the  one.     Well,  it  was  in  its  field  something  like  the  magazine 
article  "And  Sudden  Death"  was  last  year  in  the  field  of  automobile  accidents. 
It  wasn't  so  full  of  horrors  of  accidents,  but  it  showed  some  situations  — 
in  pictures  —  that  were  enough  to  make  your  blood  run  cold  when  you  let  your 
imagination  picture  what  could  easily  happen.     It  showed  a  man  swinging  an 
axe  at  the  woodpile  with  a  clothesline  right  over  him.     If  he  caught  the  .axe 
on  that  clothesline  he  could  slice  off  an  ear  just  like  that.     It  showed  the 
end  of  a  rope  wrapped  with  wire  instead  of  twine,  and  remarked  that  that  was 
a  fine  implement  to  dig  out  the  inside  of  a  man's  hand... 

SALIS  5JRY: 

Yes,  we  can  all  get  that  gone  feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  from 
thinking  about  what  may  happen  through  not  mailing  things  safe  as  we  can  and 
using  the  safeguards.    Especially  with  modern  power  machinery.     The  practical 
thing  I  can  think  of  to  leave  with  listeners  is  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issues  bulletins  on  farm  fire  prevention  and  on  repairing  farm  structures 
that  may  give  information  to  help  make  the  farmstead  safer;   the  makers  of 
machinery  usually  issue  safety  instructions  with  it;   and  in  some  States  — 
unfortunately  I  don't  have  a  list  of  them  —  the  agricultural  engineers  or 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  issue  safety  literature  available  to 
farm  families.    And  in  every  State  common  sense  precautions  and  forethought 
are  forever  in  order. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,   chief,  and  Kenneth  Gap en,  Radio 
Service,  delivered  in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Earm  and  Home 
Hour,  Monday,  May  25,  193^>  and  "broadcast  by  NBC  and  associated  stat ions . 
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GAPEN:  ' 

Morse  Salisbury  brings  us  today  another  report  on  developments  in 
research. 

•Today's  reoort  will  explain  the  progress  made  in  a  research  project 
on  a  cotton  problem. 

In  other  broadcasts,  he  and  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Dr.  Barre  have 
explained  the  general  program  of  cotton  research.     They  have  pointed  out  the 
scientific  and  practical  problems  of  the  industry.     One  problem  is  that  many 
growers  are  not  at  present  planting  the  best  available  varieties;  another  is 
that  the  best  available  varieties  are  not  always  as  good  as  they  might  be. 
To  solve  the  first  problem,   farmers,   scientists,  and  extension  workers  are 
organizing  one-variety  communities.     To  solve  the  second  problem  —  improving 
the  available  varieties  of  cotton  --  scientists  are  carrying  on  experiments. 
The  experiments  are  not  yet  completed.     But  they  have  produced  some  important 
new  knowledge  and  good  prospects  of  eventual  success.     Morse  will  report  on 
use' of  the  new  knowledge  gained  and  the  prospects  for  practical  results. 
All  right,  Morse. 

SALI SBURY ; 

Thanks,  Ken  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

This  report  today  on  progress  of  one  of  the  cotton  research  projects 
neatly  illustrates  the  fact  that  you  can't  foresee  when  you  start  a  scientific 
investigation  what  lines  of  thought  and  action  it  may  lead  you  into. 


When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  tackled  the  nroblem  of 
improving  the  varieties  of  cotton  available  for  planting  by  farmers,  everyone 
agreed  that  "improving"  cotton  meant  chiefly  increasing  the  length  of  the 
staple  without  reducing  the  number  of  pounds  produced  x>er  acre.. 

Everyone  agreed  on  that  largely  because  the  longer  cottons  usually 
have  brought  higher  prices  since  they  are  needed  to  make  the  finest  and 
strongest  fabrics. 

The  varieties  of  cotton  now  available  to  growers  in  most  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  don't  produce  the  longest  staple.     The  varieties  that  dp_  produce  the 
longest  fibers  will  grow  in  only  a  few  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt.     So  each 
year  we  import  from  other  countries  some  thousands  of  bales  of  long-fibered 
cotton  -  or  long-staple  cotton,  as  the  trade  calls  it. 
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The  problem  seemed  to  be  to  improve  the  staple  length  of  the  varieties 
now  grown  in  most  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  or  to  produce  new  varieties  , 
that  were  longer  in  staple  and  would  grow  in  most  sections.     Scientists  are 
working  to  improve  the  staple  of  varieties  now  grown  "by  selection  within  the 
variety;  they  also  are  trying  to  "breed  new  varieties  of  longer  staple.  That 
is  all  to  the  good.     But  some  time  ago,  Dr.  R.  W.  Webb,   in  charge  of  the 
Department's  cotton  fiber  and  spinning  work,  began  to  wonder  just  how  impor- 
tant length  of  fiber  actually  is  in  the  spinning  quality  of  cotton. 

With  such  fibers  as  wool,   silk,  and  rayon,  one  of  the  more  important 
points  of  quality  is  smallness  of  diameter  —  or  fineness.     The  finer  the 
fiber  of  wool  and  silk  —  that  is,   the  smaller  its  diameter  —  the  higher  its 
quality.     Webb  reasoned  that  fineness  also  might  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  spinning  quality  of  cotton, 

Folks  with  whom  he  talked  said,   "But  what  of  it?    Fineness  and  length 
go  together  in  cotton.     As  a  rule,   the  longer  cottons  also  have  the  finer 
fibers.     The  simplest  way  to  get  f ine-f ibered,  high-quality  cotton  is  to  go 
right  ahead  aiming  for  greater  length. " 

But  Webb  realized  that  the  long  and  extra-long  cottons  require  more 
care  in  growing,  harvesting,  and  ginning  —  and  that  the  textile  industry 
can  use  profitably  and  effectively  only  a  limited  amount  of  those  cottons 
with  its  present  equipment.     He  wondered  if  we  couldn't  get  the  advantages 
of  the  real  long  cottons  without  their  disadvantages. 

So,   in  spite  of  much  doubt  and  skepticism  among  those  with  whom  he 
talked,  Webb  experimented  to  test  his  hunch  as  to  the  importance  of  fineness. 

He  and  his  associates  cut  up  long,   fine,   silky  Sea  Island  fibers  into 
samples  the  same  length  as  the  common  upland  varieties.     When  they  tested  the 
yarn  from  those  shortened  Sea  Island  fibers,  they  found  a  very  surprising 
thing.     Even  after  they  had  been  cut  down  to  shorter  lengths,  those  fine, 
silky  Sea  Island  fibers  still  produced  a  much  stronger  yarn  than  the  coarser 
upland  cottons. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  Webb  and  his  associates  demonstrated  that 
the  fineness  of  the  fiber  is  one  of  the  more  important  factors  in  cotton 
quality. 

That  was  three  years  ago. 

Webb's  next  question  was,  "Can  we  develop  fine-f ibered  cottons  that 
will  be  more  generally  suited  to  growing  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt?" 

Webb  asked  Dr.  T.  H.  Kearney,  cotton  breeder  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  samples  of  fine  fibered  cotton  —  freak 
cotton,  anything,   just  so  the  fibers  were  fine. 

Kearney  remembered  some  cotton  that  is  grown  by  the  Hopi  Indians  in 
northern  Arizona.     The  Hopi  cotton  sheds  its  bolls  badly  and  gives  small 
yields  per  acre.     Its  fiber  is  very  short.     But  it  does  have  that  one  quality: 
fineness.     So  two  years  ago  Kearney  sent  a  sample  to  Webb. 
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..When. Webb  and  his  associates  examined  and  tested  the  Hopi  cotton,  they 
got  a  big  surprise.  The  Hopi  fibers  were  nearly  as  fine  and  as  strong  as  the 
silky  Sea  Island  cotton..  . 

.  Last  year,  Kearney  raised  some.  Hopi  cotton  so  Webb  could  make  spinning 
tests.     Kearney  also  crossed  the  Hooi  cotton  with  one  of  our  cultivated  cottons — 
the  Acala.     In  that  cross,  he  hoped  to  combine  the  fineness  and  strength  of  the 
Hopi  with  the  higher  yield  and  other  good  points  of  a  cultivated  upland  type 
of  cotton. 

Kearney  harvested  the  Hopi  and  the  Hopi'-Acala  cross  and  turned  the 
cotton  over  to  the  cotton  classers  who  pass  on  quality  of  raw  cotton.  They 
rated  the. Hopi  very  low,  mainly  "because  it  was  short-f ibered ,  a  staple  length 
of  only  13,/l6  of  an  inch. 

The  cotton  from  the  Hopi-Acala  cross  had  a  longer  staple  —  about  an 
inch  and  an  eighth.     It  also  had  a  silky  sheen.     It  was  strong.     The  classers 
rated  it  as  of  excellent  quality. 

That  was  the  classers'   report  on  the  raw  cotton.     The  next  question 
was,  What  would  the  Hopi  and  the  Hopi-Acala  cross  with  the  unusual  fiber 
properties  do  in  tests  of  spinning  and  yarn  quality? 

Well,  Webb  and  his  associates  just  recently  finished  those  tests  and 
they  got  some  amazing  results.     They  were  able  to  spin  that  very  short  Hopi 
cotton  into  yarns  many  times  as  fine  as  yarn  from  the  ordinary  cultivated 
cottons  of  the  same  length  —  into  fine  yarns  like  those  used  in  high-grade 
dresses  and  shirts.     Previously,  everybody  said  you  absolutely  couldn't  make 
such  a  fine  yarn  from  such  a  short  cotton.     And  the  Hopi  yarn  also  was  as 
strong  as  yarn  from  some  of  the  longer  cultivated  varieties,  say  around'- an 
inch  and  a  quarter. 

The  fiber  from  the  Honi-Acala  cross  also  showed  up  remarkably  well  in 
the  spinning  experiments.     The  scientists  spun  the  Hopi-Acala  sample,  with  a 
staple  length  of  1  1/8  inches,  into  yarn  estimated  to  be  as  strong  as  yarn 
from  1  and  l/2  inch  ordinary  American  upland  cotton. 

The  yarns  from  both  the  Hopi  and  the  cross  were  quite  smooth  and 
uniform.    And  those  fine-fibered  cottons  cost  relatively  less  to  manufacture 
than  upland  cottons'  of  similar  length  because  they  needed  less  twist  in  the 
yarn. 

The  results  so  far  are  highly  encouraging.     But,  of  course,   the  scien- 
tists still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  develop  fine-fibered  short  and  medium 
length  cotton  varieties  suitable  for  commercial  production.    Here  is  the  way 
things  stand  now: 

For  the  first  time,  Dr.  Webb  demonstrated  that  fineness,  rather- than 
length  alone,  is  one  of  the  more  important  factors  in  cotton  quality.  Dr. 
Kearney  has  discovered  that  the  fine-fibered  —  but  otherwise,  poor  —  Hopi 
cotton,  crosses  readily  with  the  cultivated  Acala.  The  spinning  tests  have 
shown  that  the  Hopi,  and  the  Hopi-Acala  first-generation  cross,  will  make 
fine,  strong,  and  smooth  yarns  at  relatively  low  cost.  Commercial  spinners 
have  inspected  the  tests  with  interest. 
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Of  course,  the  Hopi-Acala  cotton  on  which  TJebb  has  just  finished  the 
laboratory  tests  is  a  f irst-generati on  cross.    When  they  test 'this  year's 
second-generation  crop  from  the  Hopi-Acala  seed,  Webb  and  his  associates 
may  find  it  has  lost  some  of  the  desirable  qualities  shown  "by  the  first- 
generation  cross  grown  .in  .1935*     But,  Kearney  has  demonstrated  that  a  satis- 
factory,  f ine-f ibered,   shorter  cotton  is  a  physical  possibility.     Over  a 
period  of  years,  he  and  his  associates  probably  will  be  able  to  produce 
cotton  varieties  combining  the  fineness  and  strength  of  the  Hopi  with- the 
desirable  qualities  and'  yields  of  the  present  upland  varieties  common  through- 
out the  South.     The  work  will  take  some  years.     But  if  they  can  eventually 
breed  as  much  as  25  percent  more  fineness  into  our  present  commercial  upland 
varieties,  Webb  thinks  they  can  greatly  strengthen  the  position  of  American 
cotton  in  the  world  markets,  and  open  up  new  markets  for  cotton  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  breeders  are  also  trying  to  develop  fine 
longer-staple  cot  tons  by  crossing  Sea  Island  with  upland  cottons,  and  by 
making  straight  selections  from  pure  lines  of  the  :f inest  and  longest  upland 
varieties  now  grown.     And,  Dr.  Webb  is  test ing- samples  from  those  cottons 
for  fiber  and  spinning  quality. 

But  more  about  that  another  time  -- 

GA?M; 

Morse,  I  think  we  should  re-emphasize  that  our  breeders  have  not  yet 
developed  successful  commercial  varieties  of  upland  cotton  with  the  extra- 
fine  fibers  that  you  have  just  described. 

SALISBURY : 


No,  they  have  not.     As  I  said,  it  may  be  years  yet  before  they  are  able 
to  offer  a  fine-fibered  cotton  suitable  for  production  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt. 

GAP3N: 

So,  in  the  meantime,   cotton  farmers  should  continue  to  produce  the 
type  of  cotton  recommended  by  their  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

SALISBURY ; 

By  all  means.  .  In  the  present  commercial  varieties,  length  of  fiber 
is  still  one  of  the  main' keys  to  quality. 

GAPBIT ; 

"Veil,  thanks  very  much,  Morse.     And  we'll  be  looking  forward  to  another 
of  your  reports  on  new  developments  in  agricultural  research. 
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PASTURE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

A  radio  discussion  "between  Morse  Salisbury 
Radi o  Se rvi ce  ,  and  M .  S .  Si se nho  we r,  Director  of 
broadcast  Tuesday,  June  2,  1935,  in  the  Departmeni 
culture  ■  period,  'National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  51" 
affiliated  with-  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SALISBURY: 
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Today,  the  Department  of  Agricul ture 1 s  Director  of  Information, 
M.  S.  Eisenhower,  is  going  to  sketch  "briefly  a  program  of  pasture  research. 
The  results  of  this  research  will  probably  directly  concern. more,  farmers 
than  any  other  project  he  has  reported  to  this  audience.    The  aim  of  this 
new  project  is  to  improve  the  pasture  plant s available  to  American  farmers, 
and  find  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  producing  pasturage. 


A  few  days  ago,  Secre'tary  Wallace  announced  the  first  important  move 
in  this  new  program' -r-  the  establishment  of  a  grass  breeding  and  pasture 
laboratory  for  the  Northeastern  States  at  State  College  Pennsylvania.  This 
laboratory  is  being  established  under  authority  of  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Act 
on  land  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.    The  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  12  Northeastern  States  will  cooperate  with  the 
laboratory.     Cooperating  stations  include  those  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  -~  and  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  will  tell  you  briefly  about  the  problems  the  forage 
crop  scientists  will  tackle  in  the  Northeast,  and,  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
they  will  proceed.    Mr.  Eisenhower  

EISENHOWER: 


Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 
SALISBURY: 

Milton,  when  we  talk  about  applying  scientific  research  to  pastures, 
I  expect  some  folks  will  crack  a  tolerant  smile. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Morse,  I  think  the  best  way  to  convince  any  such  folks  that 
pasture  improvement  demands  research  is  to  look  at  the  pasture's  place  in  the 
farm  program;  for  example,  its  place  in  the  program  of  farmers  in  the  North 
east . 


-SALISBURY: 


Let*s  do  that,  then. 
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EISENHOWER; 

Now,  of  course,   the  12  Northeastern  states  you  named  make  up  the 
great  market  milk  region  of  the  United  States.    The  dairymen  there  naturally 
want  to  keep  down  the  cost,  of  producing  .  each  pound  of  milk. 

And,  low  supplies  of  home-grown  concentrated  feeds,  a  short  pasture 
season,  and  a  .low  carrying  capacity  of  pastures,  all  have  increased  the 
production  costs  of  Northeastern  dairymen. 

SALISBURY: 

I  take  it  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast  look  to  hetter  pastures  to 
help  solve  this  prohlemV 

EISENHC77ER:  ■ 

Naturally.    Dairy  farmers  have  found  that  pasture  provides  the  cheapest 
feed,  and  returns  the  "biggest  margin  over  feed  costs „ 

Then,  of  course,  pastures  —  that  is,,  good  pastures  —  are  also 
important  in  the  Northeast  to  check  soil  washing,   and  to  help  hold  hack  water 
and  so  help  protect  the  watersheds  from  floods  like  those  this  spring. 

SALISBURY; 

I  think  that  shows  us  why  the  scientists  are  out  for. facts  that  will 
help  farmers  improve  their  -pastures .    Now-,  how  are  the  pasture  scientists 
going  to  proceed? 

EISENHOWER;  : 

Well,  you  know,  of  course,.  .Something  about  the  recent  research  work 
on  forage  crops. 

SALISBURY: 

Some  thing ,  3"es  , 

EISENHOWER; 

Then,   there's  the  fine  work  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Hitchcock  and  others 
who  classified  the  hundreds  of  different  varieties  of  forage  plants. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  I  have  seen  Doctor  Hitchcock's  excellent  reports  on  the  question. 
EISENHOWER; 


His  classification  of  grasses  and  similar  work  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  pasture  program. 
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Then)  as  you  know,   scientists  compared  the  nutritive  values  of 
different  grasses. 

SALISBURY; 

They've  also  experimented  to  find  the  "best  methods  of  fertilizing 
pastures . 

EISENH07ER:  -■ 

Quite-  right.    Forage  .crops  research  has  .been  moving  along.  But 
compare  the  previous  research  on  pastures  .and  grasses  with  the  experimental 
work  with  the  tilled  crops1'."  ' 

The  plant  "breeders  have  created  new  and  improved  varieties  that,  have 
cut  the  cost  of  producing  a  "bushel  of  corn,  a  "bale  of  cotton,  or  a  "box  of 
citrus  fruit.     They  have  developed  special  types  of  crops  for  all  sorts  of 
special  needs.    They  have  "bred  corn  that  will  produce  5  to  15  "bushels  more 
to  the  acre  than  ordinary  corn  at  no  increased  expense;   corn  that  will  at 
least  partly  withstand  drought  and  chinch  "bugs  —  and  oranges  and ^ grapefruit 
without  seeds  —  and  long-lint,  high  yielding  cottons,   and  so  on.  We 
haven't  yet  "begun  to  develop  our  pasture  grasses  as  we  have  our'bther  crops. 

SALISBURY: 


'  Well,  now  you  hardly  would  say  that  we  have  done  nothing  at  all  to 
improve  our  grass  plants.  • 

For  instance,  what  about  the  experiments  on  timothy? 

EISEUHQY/ER: 

I  didn't  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  we  have  done  nothing  at  all. 
The  forage  crops  men  have  done  some  breeding  work.     But  the  work  on  timothy 
that  you  mention  has  been  mainly  on  selection  of  varieties  for  hay  value. 

-SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,   that  work  has  been  directed  mainly  at  the  hay  side 
of  the  forage  problem  rather  than  the  pasture  side. 

EISEITHOWER: 

So  far  as  the  timothy  work  is  concerned,  you  are  at  least  partly  right. 
But  he  re -is  the  point  I'm  driving  at:  In  the  past,  we  have  taken  our  pasture 
plants  pretty  much  as  we  found  them  in  nature.     We  have  done  little  breeding 
work  to  improve  grasses.     So,  today,   the  pasture  men  are  about  where,  say, 
the  corn  improvement  workers  were  about  25  years  ago  in  so  far  as  a  breeding 
program  is  concerned.     Dr.  P.  V.  Cardon,  in  charge  of  forage  crops  research, 
and  the  other  Department  and  State  forage  men,  think  that,  through  selecting 
and  increasing  better  strains  from  present  varieties,  and  through  crossing 
to  create  new  hybrid  varieties,  they  can  improve  our  pasture  grasses  in  the 
same  way  as  other  scientists  have  improved  corn,  and  cotton',  and  wheat,  and 
tomatoes  and  strawberries,  and  a  whole  host  of'  other  crops. 
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SALISBURY; 

All  right i     I  get  the  general  idea&  '  - 

But  can  you  he  more  specific  and  tell  us  where  the  research  men  are 
going  to  take  hold  of  this  problem. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  in  the  first  place,   to  improve  pasture  plants,   the  scientist 
has  to  know  how  the  plants  inherit  their  growing  habits  and  other  qualities. 
They  also  have  to  know  how  soil,  climate,  fertilizers,  grazing,  and  other 
things  affect  grasses.     Knowing  those  facts,  they  will' he  ahle  to  hegin 
developing  specific  varieties,  making  mixtures,  and  setting  up  economical 
pasture  management  practices  for  various  localities. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  it's  complicated,  all  right.     Can  you  get  right 'down  to  cases 
on  one  specific  problem? 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,   the  farmer's  first  big  problem  is  to  keep  his  pasture  growing 
throughout  the  grazing  season. 

Now,  of  course,  "blue grass  —  one  of  the  important  pasture  grasses  in 
the  Northeastern  states  —  has  a  resting  period  during  the  summer.  Then 
bluegrass  pastures  are  short.     The  pasture  men  are  going  to  try  to  find  out 
if  that  habit  of  resting  during  the  summer  is  inherent  in  the  bluegrass 
species  —  and  whether  they  can  breed  new  varieties  with  different  resting 
periods.  —  Or,  whether  the  summer  rest  is  due  to  soil,  or  moisture,  or 
temperature  —  and  whether  they  can  modify  those  factors  that  cause  bluegrass 
to  lie  down  on  the  job  when  the  farmer  needs  it  very  badly. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  the  pasture  men  see  some  possibility  of  developing  grasses 
with  different  resting  periods  and  then  combining  them  with  other  pasture 
plants  such  as  clover  to  bridge  over  the  season  when  pastures  are  normally 
short . 

EISENHOWER: 

Ye  s ,  that 1  s  the  i  r  aim . 

Then,  here's  another  slightly  different  type  of  problem.  Bluegrass 
grown  on  the  limestone  soils  of  Kentucky  is  highly  nutritive.    But  is  blue- 
•grass  grown  on  other  types  of  soils  equally  nutritive?    Some  Florida  studies 
have  indicated  that  the  type  of  soil  affects  the  feeding  value  of  a  particular 
kind  of  grass.  • 

SALISBURY-: 

Well,  I  can  see  from  that  the  need  for  finding  out  just  how  different 
grasses  react  %o  soils  in  different  regions. 
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EISENHOWER: 

Right.  _    . ....  ..,  . 

Here's  another  specific  problem  —  fertilization  of  pastures. 

Of  course,  you  ..know,  that  we  already  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
fertilizing  pastures. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  especially  with  the  nitrogen  fertilizers  —  and  also  the 
phosphates. 

EISEITHOWSR:;  '  .  ' 

Well,"  we  know  that  nitrogen  has  a  great  stimulating  effect  on  grass. 
But  some  work  on  pastures  in  the  British  Isles  supplemented  by  preliminary 
work  in  this  country  suggests  an  important  angle  to  the  problem  not  previously 
appreciated.     The  clovers  are  legumes  —  and  put  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  If 
we  fertilize  pastures  with  nitrogen  alone,   the  nitrogen  may  cause  the  grasses 
to  crowd  out  the  clovers  —  and  thus "destroy  that  free  source  of  valuable 
nitrogen. 

SALISBURY: 

And,  I  suppose,  by  destroying  the  clover  we  also  destroy  one  o.f  the 
more  valuable  feed  plants  in  the  pasture. 

EISENHOWER; 

Correct.    But,  now,   the  scientists  in  the  British  Isles  have  been 
developing  —  and  our  scientists  are  going  to  intensify  their  work  along 
the  same  lines  in  developing  —  ways  to  fertilize  pastures  so  as  to  en- 
courage better  growth  of  the  clovers,  with  the  idea  that  the  clovers,  in 
turn,  will  help  the  grasses. 

SALISBURY: 

And  all  of  that  would  work  to  the  end  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  pasture  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  the  cost  of  improvement. 

EISENHOWER:  "  ' 

Exactly. 

There  is  a  host  of  other  problems.     Some  grasses  are  shy  seeders. 
Can  the  scientists  modify  those  plants  to  insure  a  better  seed  supply?  Of 
course,   to  do  that,   they  have  to  know  the  way  the  plants  grow,  how  they 
spread  —  and,  in.  general,  how  they  reproduce. 

The  scientists  also  are  going  into  the  whole  question  of  how  various 
grasses  react  to  close  grazing...  They  are  going  to  investigate  the  pasture 
possibilities  of  some  of  our  lesser-known  grasses...  They  are  going  to  try 


to  find  out  why  various  varieties  are  a~ble  to  withstand  diseases,   and  try 
to  develop  disease  resistance  in  other  varieties. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   those-  examples  give-  some  definite  idea  of  the'  problems. 

How,  is  it  the  idea  to  carry  on  investigations  solely  at  the  Penn 
State  Laboratory? 

EISBMQY/ER: 

"  No .    This  new  laboratory  affords  the  facilities  to  carry  on  a  lot  of 
basic  investigations  that  the  pasture  men  haven't  had  either  the  time  or 
facilities  to  carry  through  in  the  past.     The  forage  crop  varieties  bred  at 
the  laboratory  —  and  the  basic  facts  worked  out  there  -  will  -be  adapted  and 
applied  at  the  experiment  stations  in  the  northeastern  states. 

Then,   too,   some  of  the  problems  will  be  investigated  at  a  particular 
state  station  having  the  personnel  and  facilities  needed.    And,  of  course, 
the.  state  stations  will  go  right  ahead  with  their  own  problems,  but  the 
laboratory  will  tend  to  coordinate  the  work  in  the  region  and  so  cut  out 
lost  motion. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   that  sounds  like  a  good  sensible  working  relationship  between 
the  Department  and  the  States.  '••  .  '  - 

SISEKKOWSR: 


Yes,   the  program  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  States  —  and 
they  all  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  for  it. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  should  think  this  work  in  the  Northeastern  States  would 
contribute  a  lot  of  knowledge  that  will  aid  greatly  in  the  grass  and  pasture 
investigations  in  the  other  regions. 

EISEHHOWERj 

Yes,   the  forage  crop  men  think  it  will. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   is  it  the  idea  to  adopt  similar  programs  in  other  sections? 
SISEHHOVjER: 

Haturally,  forage  crop  work  is  going  right  ahead  in  the  other  sections 
—  and  plans  are  under  consideration  for  new  research  activities.     But  the 
scope  of  research  and  the  set-up  for  carrying  it  on  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  problems  in  the  various  regions.'   For • example ,   the  pasture  problems  on  the 
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Western  ranges  are  different  from  those  on  the  Ho r the as t.    And  in  the  South- 
eastern States  the  natural  conditions  require  different  types  of  grasses 
from  those  in  the  Northeast  and  West  and  different  handling. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   thanks  very  much  Milton  —  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  ahout  the 
other  pasture  investigations  as  they  take  shape. 


#### 


INTRODUCING  MODEM  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  OF  HOUSEKEEPING  IN 

NORWAY 

A  radio  talk  "by  Fru  iviarie  Michelet ,  President  of  the  Northern 
Federation  of  Housewives'  Associations  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
Denmark,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  June  3,  1936, 
and  broadcast,  "by  .a  network  of  51  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

Z  — ooOOoo — 

No rgo s  Hu sm o rf o r"bund ,  (president  Mrs.  Amalie  Overgaard)  is  the 
national  Norwegian  Housewives'  organization.     It  is  affiliated  with 
"Nordens  Husmerf or bund"  (N.H.F.)   the  League  of  Northern  Housewives' 
organization  of  Swoden,  Danemark,  Finland  and  Norway.    President  Mrs. 
Marie  Michelet  of  Norway,.;   The  N.H.F. . is . affiliated  with  the  Associated 
Country  Women  of  the  TTorld.  (A.  C-.T7 ,T7. ).  president  Mrs.  Alfred  T7att. 

Norway  has  2,900,000  inhabitants  and  Norges  Husmorf orbund  has 
associations  all  over  the  country,  working  to  "promote  hygienically , 
economically,   scientifically  and  ethically  the  welfare  of  the  Norwegian 
homes" . 

To  attain  the  best  results  of  this  programme  headquarters  as  well 
as  the  local  associations  lay  down  an  intense  work  in  teaching  the  home- 
makers,   rural  and  urban,  a  hygienic  and  technical  home-management  built 
upon  the  latest  and  best  scientific  and  rational  principles. 

The  aim  of  this  organized  work  is:     Promoting  the  homemakers  per- 
sonal abilities  through  lectures,  demonstrations,  courses,  studycircles 
with  information  and  survey  of  important  national  industrial  and  social 
institutions. 

The  plan  of  information  covers: 

1)  Food  planning  in  the  homes  to  ensure  satisfactory  nutrition  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  of  labour,   time  and  money. 

2)  Developing  of  rational  plans  of  home  management  through  the  knowledge  of 
modern  scientific  and  technical  principles. 

3)  Introducing  time  and  labour  saving  habits  and  remedies  in  town  and  country 
homes.     Here  there  has  been  done  a  specially  prominent  work  together  with 
representatives  from  Architects  and  Electrical  Industries  concerning 
kitchen  arrangements  and  standardized  furniture  and  utilities. 

4)  Introducing  the  use  of  electricity  on  all  lines  of  home  management.  Elec- 
tricity is  now  being  used  all  over  the  country  even  in  quite  small  and 
primitive  households.     We  find  all  sorts  of  standardized  and  modern  appar- 
atus for  light,  cooking,  ho t water- supply ,  heating  of  premises  (quite  a 
number  of  country  churches  are  heated  by  electricity)  laundry  and  all  other 
technical  household  necessities. 


( over) 
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5)  Interesting  the  housewives  in  their  National-economic  value  of  their  home 
management,  and  money  expenditure,  and  teaching  them  the  choice  and  use  of 
material,  -  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  products. 

6)  Promoting  a  modern  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  responsibility  of  mother- 
hood "by  teaching  child  hygiene  and  a  conscientious  and  pedagogic  education 
of  the  young  generation.     In  the  last  two  year  period  there  have  been  ar- 
ranged some  six  thousand  lectures,  demonstrations  and  courses,  generally 
met  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  housewives,  who  often  have  to  go 

long  ways  to  join  the  associations  and  get  information. 

Norges  Husmorf  orbund  cooperates;' with,  a  large  number  of  state  and 
private  organizations,  rural  and  urban,  working  for  similar  interests,  who  wish 
to  reach,  the  Norwegian  ho 'tie  makers. 
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HELP  ING,  THE  IMMIGRANT  -  BECOME  A  PART  OF  THE  RURA3^C0MM*ji!:fei  ^ 

. ;,  ir-  ;H~of  Agrioiltue 

A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Walker,  President  of  Federal  Women's 
Institutions  of  Canada,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour-,-—"' 
June  3,  1936,  and  "broadcast  by  a  network  of  51  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

.  •  — ooOOoo  — 

To  the  members  of  the  radio  audience,  especially  those  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Women's  Institutes,  and  united  organizations  of  rural  farm 
women  all  over  the  world,  I  bring  you  greetings  from  Canada,  and  will  tell 
you  of  our  work,  in  helping  the  immigrant  become  a  part  of  the  rural 
community . 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Canada,  a  multiplicity  of  nationalities. 
In  a  recent  publication  on  the  Colonization  of  Canada,  by  Mr.  Harvey,  we  find 
the  following  figures.     We  have  approximately, 

5,381,000  British  Canadians 
3,000,000  French  Canadians 

2,000,000  Europeans  of  various  nationalities.- 
Also  we  have  85,000  Asiatics. 

In  1631  the  population  of  Canada,  apart  from  our  native  born  Indians 
did  not  exceed  100.     In  1931,  we  had  over  ten  millions.     The  challenge  to  our 
Women's  Institutes  in  Canadianizing  these  new  comers,  is  obvious.     Never  before, 
in  the  history  of  our  work,  has  there  been  such  an  apparent  demand  for  friend- 
liness and  sympathetic  understanding  of  racial  differences  and  problems. 
Canadian  born  citizens  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  standards,  during  the  recent  depression. 

The  new  Canadian,  faces  the  additional  task  of  re-adjustment  to  a  new 
environment.     We  have  no  record  as  to  the  number  of  new  settlers  located 
annually  in  our  rural  communities,  but  immigration  authorities  and  those 
interested  in  social  service,   tell  us,   that  a  New  Canadian  is  considered  75 
percent,  if  she  is  contented  and  happy  and  a  good  manager.     Through  the  schools, 
the  children  learn  English  and  too  often  many  other  things  "not  so  good." 
Not  under standing  the  new  language,  the  mother  is  lonely  and  isolated.     It  is 
here,  where  the  influence  of  the  Womens'   Institutes  is  most  potent. 

Our  assistance  is  not  limited  to  womens'  activities  in  the  home, 
although  we  hold  home-nursing  classes  and  teach  first  aid  work.     We  have 
demonstrations  of  preparation  of  low  cost  meals,  making  over  clothing, 
canning,  and  preserving  vegetables  and  fruits.     Sometimes  we  receive  invita- 
tions to  go  to  the  homes  of  the  new  comers,   to  give  practical  demonstrations 
of  Canadian  methods  in  home  economics. 


Strangers  are  met  at  Port  of  Entry,  or  at  the  stations,  and  warmly 
welcomed.     The  newcomers  appreciate  the  effort  of  kindly  assistance  of  those 
who  try  to  influence  them  in  the  right  direction.     Boys  and  girls  are  en- 
couraged through  the  medium  of  vocational  schools.     Handicraft  exhibitions 
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stimulate  the  national  pride  of  our  new  Canadians,  who  have  "brought  with  them 
the  culture  of  their  native  land.     They  judge  Canada  by  the  people  they  meet, 
and  accept  the  ideals  of  those  they  admire.     The  recreational  life  of  our 
rural  strangers,  is  enriched  through  the  efforts  of  the  institutes  in  providing 
facilities  for  community  activities. 

These  educational  programs  are  possibly  even  less  valuable,  than  our 
social  activities,   or  shall  we  say  "Adventures  in  Friendships."    We  may  not 
speak  the  same  language,  but  everyone  understands  the  friendly  smile,  the 
gift  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  plants  and  flowers  from  our  gardens.  The 
newcomer  is  won  by  the  kindly  thought  which  prompts  the  gift  of  the  layette. 
The  new  Canadian  welcomes  the  friendliness  of  Christmas  remembrances  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  or  possibly  to  the  other  members  of  the  households,  clothing 
when  the  father  is  out  of  work,  meals  to  many  a  homeless  boy,  when  the 
mothering  smile  of  an  institute  woman  warms  his  soul,  while  his  bodily  needs 
receive  temporary  attention,   invitations  to  Canadian  homes,  welcome  at 
churches,  furnishing  homes  or  showers  for  newcomers.    Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  these  methods  of  welcome,  in  the  hearts  of  our  new  Canadians? 

TThat  a  splendid  bond  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  this  will  prove  in 
the  better  days  to  come,  when  we  have  weathered  the  storm  together,  and 
emerge,  not  as  new  and  old  Canadians,  but  tried  and  true  citizens  of  a 
unified  Canadian  nation. 


#### 
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A  x  THE  CRAFTS  OF  THE  CEYLONESE  COUNTRYWOMEN   I        ^  g  Q  g  ,  v  E  D 

A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  K.  Vaithianathan,  representing  Lal^fca 
Samati ,  Association  of  Women's  Institutes  in  Ceylon,  deliveredTTin  the  Homer  '  *v' 
.  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  June  3>  193^ ,  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  51 
associated  NBC  radio  stations.  I 
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Before  I  touch  directly  on  the  crafts  of  the  countrywomen  of  Ceylon, 
which  is  set  down  as  the  subject  of  this  short  talk,   it  is  necessary  to 
picture  to  you  the  "background  in  which  the  countrywomen  live  and  work. 

Ceylon  is  a  pear-shaped  island  near  the  southern  extremity  of  India, 
about  300  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide  in  a  straight-line,  and  has  a 
recorded  history  of  its  own  extending  to  2,000  years.    Historically  and 
culturally,  India  and  Ce3^1on  are  closely  related,  but  politically  Ceylon  is 
a  separate  entity  within  the  British  Empire.     It  may  also  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  in  all  Asia,  Ceylon  is  perhaps  the  only  country  where  every 
woman  above  a  certain  age  has  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Assembly. 

I  have  traversed  recently  the  immense  country  of  America  from  the 
West  Coast  to  the  East  and  noted  the  rapid  progress  you  have  made  and  are 
making  in  the  improvement  of  the  amenities  of  farm  life.     But  the  picture 
I  would  like  you  to  visualize  in  respect  of  Ceylon  has  a  much  smaller 
horizon  where  exist  small  village  communities  who  have  their  houses  close 
to  each  other  and  their  fields  and  farms  (ranging,  ordinarily,  from  one-half 
to  five  acres)  within  easy  distance  of  their  homes.     It  is  in  such  villages 
(and  not  in  the  proprietory  or  company-owned  tea,  rubber  or  cocoanut  plan- 
tations where  the  labor  is  mostly  resident)  that  the  Central  Board  of  the 
Women's  Institutes  in  Ceylon  aims  at  creating  Women's  Societies,  called 
"Manila  Samitias",  as  a  community  centre  for  Village  Welfare  work  of  all 
kinds  -  social,  educational  and  economic. 

One  of  the  problems  of  village  economy  is  to  find  remunerative 
employment  for  village  folk  to  supplement  the  income  from  their  fields  and 
also  as  a  form  of  occupation  in  between  periods  of  cultivation  when  the 
fields  require  little  or  no  attention.     It  is  in  such  circumstances  the 
cottage  Industries  fill  a  need  in  rural  life  and  women  play  an  important  part, 

All  the  hand-made  lace  and  embroidery  and  nearly  all  the  baskets, 
mats,  hats  and  bags  made  of  rush  and  palm  leaves  (a  sample  of  which  is  on 
view  at  the  Conference  Exhibition  in  Washington)  are  the  work  of  women. 
Women  turn  out  from  their  cottages  much  of  the  bristle  fibre  and  coir  rope 
from  cocoanut  husk  which  form  no  insignificant  exnort  of  the  Island. 
Recently  there    has  been  a  revival  of  spinning  and  weaving;  and  in  at  least 
five  villages  the  Women's  Associations  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  handicraft. 

Apart  from  these  crafts  which  belong  exclusively  or  mostly  to  women, 
there  are  many  others,   such  as  potteries,  in  which  the  men  folk  are  actively 
assisted  by  their  women  relatives.     Lastly,   I  may  add  that  in  Ceylon,  as 
over  here,  the  women  have  their  own  special  duties  as  homemakers,  which  they 
are  being  trained  to  discharge  more  and  more  on  scientific  lines. 


*  ******* 


THE  OBJECTIVES  0?  THE  .ASSOCIATED  COUNTRYWOMEN  CE  TKS  WORLD 

A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Elsie  Ziraraern,  Honorary  Secretary'',  delivered  £4  tf9&}~ 
Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  June  3,  1935,  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  51 
associated  NBC  radio  stations. 
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The  last  few  days  farm  women  from  almost  every  State  in  the  United  States 
of  America  have  "been  flocking  into  Washington  to  meet  in  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  women's  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  occa- 
sion has  "been  the  third  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of 
the  World,  which  is  being  held  in  the  "beautiful  new  United  States  Government  Au- 
di torium« 

Never  "before  has  this  City  seen  such  an  international  gathering  of  country- 
women.    In  addition  to  delegates  from  14  large  National  or  State  organizations  of 
rural  women  in  this  country  and  many  hundreds  of  individual  farm  women,  represent- 
atives have  come  from  the  Federations  of  TTbmen 1  s  Institutes  in  Canada,  and  from 
many  European  countrywomen's  associations,  including  the  Women's  Institutes  of 
England  and  Wales,   the  Women' s  Rural  Institutes  of  Scotland,   the  Countrywoman's 
Association  of  Ireland,   the  Housewives'  Associations  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Finland,   the  rural  women  of  Erance  and  Germany,   the  peasant  women  of  Latvia 
and  Switzerland.     There  are  also  representatives  present  from  countrywomen's  asso- 
ciations in  Australia,  New  Zealand,   Ceylon,   South  Africa,   India,  Palestine,  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  Kenya  and  observers  from  a  number  of  other  countries,  including 
Burma,  China  and  Japan,  where  it  i  s  hoped  that  organizations  of  rural  women  may 
shortly  "be  started. 

These  women  have  all  met  together  for  a  common  purpose  -  to  hear  reports 
and  make  decisions  with  regard  to  the  work  of  their  own  international  organization 
the  Associated  Country  "Women  of  the  World,  and  to  pool  their  experiences  as  to 
their  own  national  and  local  endeavours  in  the  field  of  social  "betterment  in  rural 
areas.     They  have  not  come  to  pass  resolutions,  "because  conditions  and  methods 
vary  so  much  from  one  country  to  another,  nor  have  they  come  to  make  set  speeches, 
"but  they  have  come  to  learn  from  one  another  and  to  find  out  how  some  scheme  that 
has  "been  a  success  in  one  country  could  he  adapted  to  their  own  national  or  local 
needs.     The  subjects  they  are  discussing  this  week  include  such  topics  as  child 
health,  education,  recreation,  home  crafts,   the  marketing  of  home  products  and 
all  are  "being  treated  from  a  thoroughly  practical  point  of  view. 

Those  of  you  who  listened  on  Monday  to  the  eloquent  speeches  made  at  the 
©pening  Session  of  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  Mrs. 
franklin  Roosevelt  and  by  the  President  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World,  Mrs.  Alfred  Watt,  will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  Conference  is  hoping  to 
accomplish  and  what  are  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  that  has  called 
the  Conference  into  being. 

The  movement  started  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  and 
Temair,  as  she  was  then  called,   convened  a  meeting  in  London  to  which  she  invited 
organized  societies  of  countrywomen  to  send  representatives.    Mrs.  Alfred  Watt, 
today  the  President  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World,  presided  and 
representatives  of  rural  women's  associations  were  present  from  21  countries,  in— 
.eluding  a  representative  from  the  United  States.     So  much  interest  was  aroused 
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that  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  a  Committee  to  prepare  for  another  Conference  at 
Vienna  in  the  following  year..    On  this  occasion' 34  rural  women's  organizations  . 
28  different  countries  were  represented -and  included  this  time  two  from  this  coun- 
try. 

It  was  at  this  Conference  that  the  Associated  Country  YTbmen  of  the  TTorld 
may  "be  said  to  have  been  "born,  although  it  only  received  its  present  name  at  a 
later  Conference,  held  in  Stockholm  in  1933.     The  objects  agreed  upon  when  the  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  were  to  promote  and  maintain  friendly  and  helpful  rela- 
tions between  countrywomen's  associations  of  all  nations  and  to  further  their  com- 
mon interests  in  the  economic,   social  and  cultural  spheres,  while  avoiding  politi- 
cal and  sectarian  questions  of  a  controversial  nature.     65  National,  Provincial 
and  State  organizations  in  25  countries  now  form  the  backbone  of  the  Association, 
while  an  ever  growing  number  of  individual  subscribing  members  contribute  to  its 
support.     The  central  office  in  London  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  inter- 
change of  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  country  life  and  the  farm 
home,  from  there  is  published  "The  Countrywoman",  a  monthly  journal,  whose  friend- 
ly green  cover  is  getting  more  and  more  widely  known,  as  well  as  a  series  of  books 
known  as  the  I7orld,  Festivals  and  Food  volumes,  which  have  been  compiled  from  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  member  organizations  from  all  over  the  world.  From 
there  also  meetings  and  Conferences,   such  as  the  one  we  are  now  holding,  are  ar- 
ranged and  much  detailed  work  carried  on.    But  all  this  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  surely  through  common  work  for  a  common  ideal  to  "bring  about  a 
feeling  of  mutual  regard  between  countrywomen  of  all  nations,  that  they  may,  by 
their  combined  efforts,  help~*to  promote  the  greatest  of  all  causes  -  namely  the 
peace  of  the  world. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  L.  C.  flestbrook,  county  agent,  Hart  County,  Georgia, 
delivered  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  program,  June  6,  1936,  and  broad- 
cast "by  a  network  of  55  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 
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Good  farm  management  is  one  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  a 
successful  farmer  and  the  earlier  in  life  the  lessons  of  good  farm  manage- 
ment are  learned,  the  greater  are  the  chances  one  has  of  "being  successful. 
In  many  instances  the  difference  "between  the  man  who  goes  through  life  as 
a  share-cropper  and  the  one  who  "becomes  a  successful  farmer  on  his  own  land 
lies  largely  in  his  ability  to  manage  his  farm  business. 

Good  farm  management  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day.     It  comes 
largely  through  experience  and  daily  contact  with  actual  farm  problems, 
and  this  is  where  the  training  and  experience  received  in  4-H  Club  work 
proves  its  value. 

Although  a  former  4-H  Club  boy  myself,  it  was  several  years  later 
that  I  got  what  I  consider  a  real  picture  of  the  results  of  4-H  Club  work. 
It  was  a  short  time  after  I  began  my  work  as  County  Agent  in  Carroll  County, 
Georgia.    Living  in  this  county  was  a  man  who  had  been  County  Agent  of  the 
county  for  14  years.    His  record  in  club  work  had  been  outstanding  during 
these  years  and  many  of  his  old  club  members  were  now  operating  their  own 
farms.     Shortly  after  starting  work  in  the  county  I  asked  him  to  ride  with 
me  for  a  few  days  and  help  me  get  acquainted.    For  several  days  we  rode 
over  the  county,  meeting  people  and  contacting' farm  leaders.    As  we  rode 
along,   this  former  agent  took  a  great  pride  in  pointing  out  the  homes  of 
his  old  club  members,  now  married  and  farming  for  themselves.    The  differ- 
ence in  these  homes  from  the  others  in  the  county  was  very  striking. 
Better  houses,  better  barns,  better  fences,  better  terraces  and  a  better 
kept  farm  in  general .were  the  outstanding  features  about  the  .farms  of 
these  former  4-H  Club  members.    Here  was  a  picture  of  results  so  clearly 
and  convincingly  shown  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  must  make 
4-H  Club  work  a  major  part  of  our  extension  program. 

further  contact  with  these  former  4-H  Club  members  during  the  next 
few  years  brought  out  several  interesting  facts.    One  of  these  facts  was 
that  the  lessons  learned  in  4-H  Club  work  had  stayed  with  them  to  a  surpris- 
ingly large  degree.    Many  of  their  farms  seemed  to  be  just  an  enlargement 
of  their  old  4-H  Club  projects.    The  principles  of  farm  management  they  had 
learned  as  a  boy  were  being  carried  on  in  a  bigger  way  as  a  .ful If  1  edged 
farmer.    For  instance,  I  recall  one  young  farmer  had  done,  outstanding  pig 
club  work.    He  had  developed  a  fine  herd  of  purebred  hogs  and  had  gained 
considerable  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  Poland  Chinas.    Another  young 
farmer  had  started  out  with  a  Jersey  heifer  and  had  developed  a  dairy  herd 
of  32  registered  Jerseys,  several  of  which  he  proudly  pointed  out  as  direct 
descendants  of  his  first  club  calf.    Through  good  farm  management,  his  4-H 
Club  heifer  had  grown  into  a  profitable  dairy  business, 


(over) 


More  striking -.still  is ;  the.  story  of  two  .toys  living  in  the  same 
community,  going  to  the  Same  school,  and  whose  fathers  were  in  very  much  the 
same  circumstances.    Both  hoys  lost  their  fathers  the  same  year  and  "being 
the  oldest  toys  in  the  family,  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  fell  on 
their  shoulders.    One  "boy  had  "been  in  4-H  Club  work  three  years,  carrying 
"both  livestock  and  crop  projects.     In  fact,  he  had  considered  himself  in 
partnership  with  his  father  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  farm  "business. 
He  is  still  farming  today,  a  greater  success  than  his  father.     The  other 
"boy  was  equally  capable  "but  had  never  had  any  responsible  part  in  the 
planning  of  the  farming  operations.    When  he  took  over  the  business  himself, 
he  made  costly  mistakes  -  mistakes  largely  in  management,  which  eventually 
cost  the  family  the  farm. 

One  does  not  learn  good  farm  management  without  something  to  manage. 
A  boy  does  not  have  such  a  great  interest  in  a  pig  he  does  not  own,  as  he 
does  in  one  all  his  own.    Pride  of  ownership  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
good  farm  management.    We  see  boys  drop  out  and  lose  interest  every  year 
because  the  boy's  calf  becomes  Dad's  cow,  his  pig  goes  into  the  family 
pork  barrel  and  the  money  from  his  cotton  patch  goes  into  the  family  bank 
account.    What  incentive  can  a  boy  have  when  he  reaps  no  individual  reward 
for  the  time  and  effort  he  has  put  forth  on  his  project?    The  policy  of 
common  ownership  or  saying  "it's  all  in  the  family"  may  sound  fine  from  a 
sentimental  standpoint,  but  it  is  not  the  best  sort  of  business  training. 
Good  farm  management  is  brought  about  by  creative  thinking  and  one  is  much 
more  likely  to  do  serious  constructive  thinking  if  one  is  the  real  owner 
of  a  project  and  knows  that  the  responsibility  lies  on  his  shoulders  alone, 

I  was  asked  to  talk  on  the  subject,   "Young  Men  are  Learning  Good 
Farm  Management".     I  wish  to  emphasize  the  "young  men"  part,  for  it  is 
here  that  real  farm  management  begins.    In  4-H  Club  work  it  forms  a  part 
of  his  training.    When  he  grows  out  a  livestock  project,  he  learns  live- 
stock management.    When  he  completes  a  crop  project,  he  has  studied  another 
angle.     Competition  for  prizes  and  awards  cause  him  to  think  and  plan. 
He  is  striving  for  efficiency  in  his  work,  for  greater  profits  from  his 
projects.    He  is  talcing  a  course  in  farm  management  in  the  most  practical 
form,  by  working  out  the  actual  problems  involved  in  his  4-H  Club  projects. 

Finally,  we  would  appeal  to  the  parents  of  4-H  Club  members.  Let 
your  boy  actually  own  his  project,  not  just  claim  it.    Put  it  on  a  basis 
of  strictly  business.    Let  him  pay  the  bills  and  make  the  trades  that  may 
be  involved  in  carrying  out  his  project.    If  he  makes  a  bad  deal  now,  it 
may  help  him  avoid  making  a  much  bigger  one  later.     Counsel  and  advise 
with  him,  yes,  but  let  the  decision  be  his  to  make.    By  so  doing  he  will 
acquire  self-confidence  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  comes 
to  face  the  problems  he  will  have  to  solve  when  he  goes  out  into  business 
for  himself. 


T7KY  I  HAVE  S?AtffD  Oft  THE  FARM 

A  radio  talk  "by  Emeline  Jones,  4-H  club  girl,  Pierce  County,  Ga. ,  delivered 
in  the  National  4-H  Club  Radio  Program,  June  6,  1936,  and  broadcast  by  a  network 
of  55  associate  NBC  radio  stations*'  "• 


T7hy  I  have  stayed  on  the  farm  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer,  for  I 
have  so  many  reasons.    First  of  all,  the  farm  is- home,  my  people  have  always  been 
farm  folks,  and  I  was  born  and  reared  in  the  country ■ 

One  of  the  most  helpful  reasons  has  been  my  connection  with  the  4-H  club 
in  my  county  since  I  was  eleven  years  old.    How  well  I  remember  that  small  first- 
year  garden.    The  tomatoes  and  snap  beans  that  I  canned  that  year  were  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  me  and  my  family. 

In  the  third  year  of  4-H  club  work  I  joined  the  pig  club  and  for  six  years 
I  sold  enough  hogs  to  have  spending  money  and  to  buy  clothing  for  myself..    As  a 
club  member,  I  won  several  trips  to  the  State  Club  Camp  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and 
many  cash  prizes  for  various  exhibits  at  fairs. 

As  a  4-H  club  girl,  I  was  interested  in  poultry  raising,  but  I  never 

thought  of  it  as  a  money-making  proposition.     I  had  always  planned  to  teach  school, 

so  after  some  preliminary  training  I  taught  for  several  years.     I  was  very  dissat- 
isfied with  teaching  though,  so  back  to  the  farm  I  went. 

I  had  $80.00  with  which  to  start  -  but  what  to  invest  it  in?     I  remembered 
my  success  with  poultry  raising  as  a  4-H  club  member  and  with  my  $80.00  I. purchased" 
500  baby  chicks.    This  was  in  March  1926.    Of  this  500,  I  raised  430;  sold  244  fry- 
ers; and  kept  186  pullets.    My  expenses  were  $300.80  and  I  had  a  profit  of  $234.00 
plus  the  186  pullets. 

For  the  next  several  years  I  continued  my  poultry  raising  on  this  small 
scale  with  substantial  gain  in  profit  each  year.    At  first  my  equipment  was  very 
inadequate.     I  had  to  use  old  houses  on  the  place  and  small  patches  of  unused 
ground  around  the  home  for  my  grain  patches  and  running  pens.    My  profits  after  a 
few  years  made  it  possible  for  me  to  remodel  my  poultry  houses,  take  in  more  grain 
patches,  and  properly  fence  my  chicken  runs  with  regulation  wire. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  baby  chicks,  pullets,  hatch- 
ing, and  market  eggs.     I  have  more  regular  customers  than  I  can  supply  the  year 
round.    My  chicks  have  a  very  high  record  for  livability  and  growth,  which  helps  to 
make  poultry  raising  a  success.    My  flock  is  not  so  large  and  for  several  years,  I 
didn't  increase  because  at  that  time  poultry  raising  was  like  other  farm  enter- 
prises -  very  little  profit  to  be  made.    Gradually  I  did  increase  until  my  flock 
average  was  around  840  hens  with  a  net  profit  of  around  $750.00  per  year.     I'm  in- 
creasing my  flock  to  1,500  hens  this  year.     I  have  brooded  2,800  chicks  this  spring 
I  raise  green  feed  on  my  four  acres  of  land  and  buy  all  other  food. 

Along  with  my  poultry  business  we  have  a  large  garden  from  which  we  have  veg- 
etables :  most  all  the  time  to  take  to  market.    TChen  I  take  my  eggs,  I  buy  groceries 
and  things  needed  for  the  home  and  our  t  enants  with  the  vegetable  money. 


-over 


-  In  connection  with  .my  poultry  and  club  experience,  I  want  to  say  that  I  owe 
much  of  my  success  to  our  State  Club  Leaders.     I  am  very  much  attached  to  themi 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  knowing  them  personally,  and  several  of  them 
have  paid  me  visits  and  offered  encouragement.    But  the  one  that  gave  me  my  first 
start  and  has  helped  me  along  was  Mr.  G-.  7.  Cunningham,  State  Club  Leader.  Our 
home  demonstration  agent,  Mrs.  Annie  Tfiley,  has  meant  more  to  me  and  the  farmers 
and  their  families  in  Pierce  -County  than  anyone  I  know.    She  has  taught  me  to 
believe  in  rural  life,  the  farmer' s  right  to  a  comfortable  living,  and  I  do  make 
this  with-my  chickens;     to  believe  in  my  own  work  and  the  opportunity  it  offers  to 
be  helpful,  for  I  am  now  able  to  t  alee  care  of  my  mother  and  younger  brothers  and 
sister,  this  being  one  big  reason  I  love  to  stay  on  the  farm. 


j  . 
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0^  >  J        R  E  C  E  l  V  E  D 

A  radio  interview  "between  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Dp. r^>p t ojq of , ,  Rg s@j^cch  i 
and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  CluBs.anc^  Morse"' Saxft- 
bury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculifure  ,b'broadca's't  on 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1936,  at  3:45  P.M.,  eastern  Standard  Timer,  over  the  Red  Net- 
work and  supplementary  '  stations  .of  the  national  Broadcasting  Company. 

--00O00— -  ...         •  :  ,. 

ANNOUNCER: 

Consumer  Time  I    Today  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women' s ; Clubs ,  and.  Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  about 
to  carry  on  their  regular  Tuesday  consumer  conversation.    Their  subject  is 
one  that  is  timely  and  probably  of  great  value  to  most  consumers,  but  to  the 
one  who  has  to  announce  it,  it's  nothing  but  trouble. 

.MRS.  DOGGETT:  (surprised). 

Tomay toes?  .  -  : 

MR.  SALISBURY:     (almost  at  the  same  instant) 
Tomahtoes? 

ANNOUNCER: 

There.    You  see  what  I  mean.    No  matter  which  pronunciation  you  use, 
you're  sure  to  be  wrong.    But  now  that  I've  succeeded'  in  leaving  you  to  take 
all  the  heat,  I  won't  keep  you  from  your  subject  any  longer. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  ;  '  .  -' 

Well,  I  bow  to  the  lady' s  pronunciation.    Tomaytoes  it  is.    What  do 
you  think  consumers  want  to  know  about  this  luscious  fruit,  Mrs .  ••  Doggett? 

MRS.  DOGGETT:      .  •  ■ 

The  -first  thing  I  want  to  know. is,  whether  the  tomato  is  a  fruit. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  according  to  the  strict  botanical  definition,  it  is  a  fruit.  But 
that  needn't  stop  you  if  you  want  to  use  the  tomato1-'  as  a  vegetable,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  it  used  to  bo  regarded  as  a  deadly  poison. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  ■  . 

It  certainly  is  a  vegetable  in  good  standing  nowadays.    When  I  see  a 
3-weeks  old  baby  being-  fed  tomato  juice  I  sometimes  feel  there's  material  in 
the  scene  to  -make  philosophers  ponder  over  the  changes:  of  human-  knowledge. 
Even  in  my  own  mother 1  s  day,  no  nutritionist  ever  told  her  to  use  the  tomato 
for  anything  but  decoration. 

'"'  MR.  SALISBURY-: 

But  now  the  experts  say  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  tomatoes  deserve  a 
place  in  ever-/  budget  for  their  vitamins  alone. 


(over) 
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MRS*  DOGGETT* 

Vitamin  C  is  the  tomatoes  specialty,  isn't  it,  the  same  as  the  one  in 
orange  juice? 

MR.  SALISBURY:  • 

Yes,  though  the  nutritionists  don't  claim  that  tomato  juice  has  as  much 
Vitamin  C  potency,  cup  for  cup,  as  orange  juice  has.    In  fact  they  know  it 
sertainly  is  no  more  than  half  as  potent,  and  maybe  less.    But  in  terms  of 
cost,  you  may  be  able  to  buy  more  Vitamin  C  value  in  tomatoes  than  in  oranges 
for  the  same  amount  of  money,  at  least  most  of  the  year. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  suppose  it's  to  leave  that  budget  leeway  that  the  diets  at  four 
levels  of  nutritive,  content  and  cost  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
lists  tomato  or  orange  juice  interchangeably. 

MR.  SALISBURY: . 

Yes,  the  lowest-cost  diet  of  the  four  —  the  one  designed  for  bare 
emergency  rationing  —  calls  for  a  minimum  for  all  ages  of  at  least  50  pounds 
a  year  of  tomatoes  and/or  oranges.    Liberal  diets  call  for  from  75  to  120 
pounds  a  year  depending  on  the  age  and  the  activity  of  the  person  being  fed. 
The  reason  it  is  emphasized  is  that  the  Vitamin  C  for  which  people  mainly  buy 
tomatoes  and  oranges  cannot  be  stored  up  and  used  later;  it  has  to  be  sup~ 
plied  new  every  day.     So  even  in  thin  times  people  must  try  to  make  sure  of 
their  Vitamin  C  each  day  or  they  go  short  on  what  the  body  needs  for  tooth 
and  gum  nutrition,  and  to  help  keep  up  the  appetite  and  weight  and  prevent  too 
easy  fatigue. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  . 

Vitamin  C  is  not  the  tomato1  s  only  claim  to  nutritional  value.,  is  it? 
Haven't  I  read  about  tomato  juice  being  used  in  studies  of  the  Vitamin  that 
is  connected  with  nerve  conditions? 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

You  mean  Vitamin  B.    Yes,  tomatoes  are  a  fair  source  of  Vitamin  B, 
and  also  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A,  the  one  that  helps  in  growth  and 
general  fitness  and  especially  helps  in  keeping  down  certain  infections  of 
the  eyes  and  sinuses  and  some  other  infections. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Wnen  you  spoke  of  the  economy  of  tomatoes  as  a  source  of  Vitamin  C,  I 
suppose  you  must  have  been  thinking  of  canne d  tomatoes. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  tomatoes  keep  most  of  their  vitamin  values  when  they* re  canned, 
and  thatfs  why  they  seem  made  to  order  for  low  budgets,    But  at  this  time  of 
year  even  fresh  tomatoes  may  be  within  the  range 'of  these  low  budgets. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Oh  yes,  I  remember  last  week  you  said  that  this  is  the  biggest  month 
of  the  year  for  tomatoes  in  city  markets.    That  means  low  prices,  of  course? 


MR.  SALISBURY: 

It  usually  does,     in  the  average*  y6ar  more  tomatoes  go  to  market  in 
June  than  in  any  other  month.    Last  year  nearly  6,000  carloads  of  tomatoes 
were  shipped  in  June,  out  of  a  total  of  23  thousand  carloads  for  the  whole 
yeari    These  figures  don't  include  all  the  tomatoes  that  went  to  market,  of 
course  —  the  ones  that  went  "by  truck  to  nearby  cities  or  factories,  nor 
those  shipped  in  mixed  carloads  with  other  vegetables,  nor  of  course  the 
ones  that  people  ate  out  of  their  own.  gardens. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Still,  6  thousand  out  of  23  thousand  is  a  "big  proportion  — i  more  than 
a  quarter.    How  many  pounds  would  those  carloads  figure  out  to  he,  Mr. 
Salisbury? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Let's  see,.,  figuring  20,000  pounds  to  a  carload  gives  us  a  total  of 
120  million  pounds  shipped  in  freight  carlo ts  in  June,  out  of  460  million 
pounds  shipped  by  carlo t  in  the  whole  year. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That's  quite  a  lot  of  tomatoes,  isn't  it?    How  many  were  raised  al- 
together?    I  mean  for  canning  and  for  eating  fresh? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Wait  a  minute,  I  have  the  figures  here.    Farmers  raised  something  over 
a  billion  pounds  of  tomatoes  for  marke-t  last  year,  and  nearly  3-l/2  billion 
pounds  f o  r  manuf ac  tur i  ng . 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Over  three  times  as  many  went  into  manufacture  as  into  the  fresh 
market.    3ut  I  don't  visualize  things  very  well  by  billions.    How  many  pounds 
of  tomatoes  apiece  would  that  be? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

According  to  my  lightning  calculations,  if  all  the  tomatoes  raised 
actually  got  into  cons-umption  without  any  waste,  they  would  amount  to  nearly 
8  pounds  of  fresh  tomatoes  a  year  on  the  average  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country,  and  about  26^1/2  pounds  a  year  in  other  forms  than 
fresh. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Eight  pounds  a  year  isn't  much  for  fresh  tomatoes,  and  even  the  manu- 
factured kind  divide  up  to  only  about  half  a  pound  apiece  a  week.    And  I 
suppose  that  tomatoes  you  say  went  into  manufacture  include  along  with  the 
regular  canned  tomatoes,  all  the  ones  used  for  catsup  and  chili  sauce, 
tomato  paste,  etc.? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,   they  usually  divide  up  about  fifty-fifty  between  regular  canned 
tomatoes  and  these  other  forms,  which  include  tomato  juice ,  by  the  way. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  understand  the  farmers  get  different  prices  for  the  two  kinds  of 
tomatoes  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  according  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  their 
product? 


MR.  SALIS3URY: 

That's  right.    They  got  a  total  of  something  over  22  million  dollars 
for  the  one  "billion  pounds  of  tomatoes  they  'sold  to  the  fresh  market  last  year 
and  only  about  19-1/2,  million  for  the  three  times  as  much  that  they  sold  for 
manufacture.    It  figures  out  to  an  average  of  about  2-1 /4  cents  a  pound  for 
the  market  tomatoes  and  a  little  over  a  half  cent  a  pound  for  the  ones  that 
went  to  manufacture, 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Fnat  a  difference  that  isl    What  is  the  reason  for  that  difference? 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  there  are  several'  factors  in  it.    For  one  thing,  'the  costs  of 
growing  and  delivering  tomatoes  for  manufacture  are  much  less,  Sometimes 
canners  furnish  growers  with  seed  or  plants.    There  is  less. loss  from  spoil- 
age.   Most  growers  for  manufacture  have  a  guaranteed  outlet  for  their  supplies 
while  growers  for  the  market  have  to  take  a  chance  on'  the  demand  for  their 
fruit.    Growers  for  manufacture  have  practically  no  marketing  costs  for 
hauling  to  the  cannery;  they  don't  have  to  spend  much  on  preparation  or 
packaging, 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Speaking  of  packaging,  what  is  meant  "by  "green  wrap"  tomatoes? 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

It's  a  fairly  new  practice  of  picking  the  tomatoes  while  still  green 
and  then  ripening  them  in  storage  and  en  route  from  the  garden  to  the  consumer 
They  hold  the  tomatoes  in  warehouses  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  80 
degrees  until  they're  ripe  enough  to  sell. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That  must  "be  why- the  tomatoes  I've  "been  getting  the  last  year  or  two 
are  so  different  from  the  kind  you  pick  out  of  your  own  garden.  Am  I  right 
in  thinking  these  green  wrapped  tomatoes  are  "becoming  more  common  than  they 
used  to  "be? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  this  method  has  "been  crowding  the  vine-»ripened  tomatoes  off  the 
market.    They're  likely  to  he  the  tomatoes  we  get  in  the  market  8  months  out 
of  12. 

MRS.  D0GC2STT: 

Well,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  "be  thankful  for  the  modern  methods  that 
bring  us  tomatoes  out  of  season,  "but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  "be  thankful  for 
those  juiceless,  flavorless  tomatoes  on  any  terms.    Are  they  as  poor  in 
vitamins  as  they  are  in  flavor? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  can't  give  you  exact  data,  "but  I  understand  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  they're  not  quite  so  rich  in  the  Vitamin  C  we  were  talking 
about  a  while  ago,  as  the  ones  that  are  ripened  shortly  after  they  are  picked. 
But  tomatoes  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  trade  by  two  Government  grades  which 
call  for  only  mature  tomatoest  even  if  they  are  still  green. 
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MRS.  DOGGETT:  r-       ■.  J" 

Where  do  most  of  our  out-of~season  tomatoes  come  from  —  Florida? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,    Florida  with  a  little  help  from  southern  Texas  and  California 
does  practically  all  the  shipping  of  tomatoes  that's  done  during  the  months 
beginning  with  December  and  ending  with  April.    This  supply  is  usually  sup- 
plemented with  some  from  Mexico  and  Cuba.    The  second-early  tomatoes,  start- 
ing about  May,  come  from  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and 
Northeastern  parts  of  Texas.    A  scattering  of  more  northerly  States  are  in 
full  swing  by  the  peak  shipping  month  of  June,  and  most  of  them  keep  going 
through  September,   after  which  California  and  the  Southern  States  are  again 
the  biggest  shippers. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Which  states  ship  the  most  tomatoes? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

* 

Well,   remember  the  biggest  shippers  are  not  necessarily  the  biggest 
growers,  since  the  shipments  only  include  full  carload  lots,  and  not  the 
local  cannery  transportation.    But  for  straight  shipments  of  carload  lots  to 
the  fresh  market,  Florida  is  far  and  away  the  first  in  the  field.  Texas 
comes  second,  and  California  third.    Fourth,  but  quite  a  bit  behind,  comes 
Mississippi,  with  Tennessee  a  close  fifth.    Another  big  gap  comes  between 
the  fifth  in  carlo t  tomato  shipments  and  the  sixth  which  is  Ohio,  which  is 
not  a  big  shipper  but  a  steady  one  from  May  through  November.    Seventh  and 
eighth  States  are  South  Carolina  and  Hew  York  State.  ■  The  rest  of  the  States 
follow  along,  all  of  them  making  some  contribution  to  the  carlot  tomato 
shipments,  four  of  them  making  only  one  carlot  shipment  apiece  last  year. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

As  to  those  Government  grades  you  said  the  trade  used  —  consumers 
cannot  buy  by  them,  can  they? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Mo,  but  they  can  watch  for  the  same  points  of  superiority.    The  test 
for  maturity  is  to  cut  across  the  fruit  with  a  sharp  knife.    If  the  knife 
cuts  through  the  seeds,  the  tomato  is  immature.    The  chances  are  it  will 
not  ever  get  normal  color  or  flavor  when  ripened  even  under  favorable  con- 
ditions.   But  if  the  tomato  is  mature,  the  seeds  slip  aside  from  the  knife 
and  don't  get  cut. 

MRS,  D0C-G3TTS 

I  suppose  that  is  an  interesting  check  a.'.rer  you  get  the  tomatoes  home, 
but  consumers  can't  very  well  cut  open  their  tomatoes  before  they  bay  them 
in  the  store.    Aren't  there  some  more  practical  helps  in  selecting  tomatoes? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  experts  say  that  good  quality  tomatoes  are  mature  but  not 

overripe.     They  should  be  firm,  plump,  of  good  color,  and  to  get  the  minimum 

waste  they  say  to  look  for  smooth  ones  without  any  blemishes. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  if  the  price  is  low  enough,   can't  consumers  wisely  take  tomatoes 
that  have  a  little  waste  if  not  too  much  to  balance  the  low  price? 
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MS.  SAL IS BUSY: 

Yes,  there  arc  certain  kinds  of  defects  that  are  not  very  serious. 
For  instance,  tomatoes  that  are  rough  and  irregular  in  shape  "may  not  look 
so  swell  but  when  your  use  doesn't  demand  symmetrical  ones  you  can  often  buy 
the  odd-shaped  ones  to  good  advantage.    Some  of  the  most  common  surface  de- 
fects are  catfaces  or  scars  around  the  blossom  end,  which. don* t  go  any 
deeper  than  they  look.    Tomatoes  with  growth  cracks  probably .won1 t  keep 
very  long,  but  if  you* re  planning  to  use  them  right  away  they  are  likely 
to  be  a  bargain.    But  look  out  for  the  tomatoes  that  have  proved  too  attrac- 
tive to  worms ,  especially  if  the  worms  have  gone  in  deep.    And  puffy  or  watery 
tomatoes  are  usually  poor  in  flavor  and  wasty."  The  puffy  tomatoes  are  usually 
angular  instead  of  plump  in  shape'. 

.MRS.'  D0G-GETT: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Salisbury,  I  think  you've  given  us  good  equipment  for 
going  out  into  the  marketplace  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  values  in  flavor 
and  food  value  in  the  June  tomato  market, 

ANNOUNCER: 

And  thank  you  both,  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Doggett...  Consumers,  you 
have  just  been  listening  to  a  discussion  of  tomato  values  for  the  June 
consumer.    Mrs,  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  ^search  and  Club 
Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women1  s  Clubs,  has  asked  the  pertinent 
questions  from  the  consumer  point  of  view  of  Morse  Salisbury,  who  has  answered 
them  from  information  collected  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  he 
is  Chief  of  Hadio  Service. 


Each  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3:45  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  we  bring 
you  this  consumer  conversation  through  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women1  s  Clubs,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Consumers* 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.    This  is  the  National 
Broadcasting'  Company. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  Assistant  Administrator, 
of  the  AAA,  "broadcast  12:55  p.m.  June  9,  1935,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  over 
NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations . 


La.st  week,  you'll  remember,  Mr.  Tolley  reported  to  you  that  the 
county  average  rates  of  the  Class  I  payments  had  been  announced  "by  the 
'states  in  the  Northeast  and  East  Central  Regions,  and  "by  some  of  the 
states  in  the  TTestern  Region.     Those  rates  were  the  amounts  that  will 
"be  paid  per  acre  for  acres  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil- 
conserving  crops.     I'm  sure  that  you  recall  that  the  county  rates  were 
average  rates,  and  that  the  actual  rates  that  will  be  paid  on  individual 
farms  may  "be  higher  or  lower,  depending  on  how  productive  a  farm  is. 

Those  announcements  were  a  "big  step  forward  in  getting  the  AAA 
conservation  program  into  actual  operation  this  year.     Since  then  the 
other  four  states  in  the  T7estern  Region  have  announced  their  average 
county  rates,  mailing  that  job.  complete  in  three  of  the  five  regions  of 
the  country.     The  Southern  and  North  Central  Regions  are  expected  to 
announce  their  county  rates  soon. 

Announcement  of  the  additional  county  rates  was  the  chief  new 
development  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.    Another  piece  of 
last  week's  Triple  A  news  concerns  a  marketing  program.    Last  Friday 
Secretary  Wallace  approved  amendments  to  the  order  for  handlers  of 
oranges  and  g  rapef ruit  grown  in  California.     Growers  suggested  the 
changes,  which  are  intended  to  make  the  marketing  program  work  more 
smoothly.    The  most  important  change  makes  it  possible  for  a  handler 
to  ship  up  to  10  percent  more  than  his  allotment  during  a  week,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  overshipment  is  deducted  from  his  allotment  for 
the  next  week.     The  idea  of  the  whole  program  is  to  increase  returns 
to  growers  by  keeping  shipments  in  line  with  market  demands. 

An  important  administrative  change  took  place  last  week.  On 
Friday  Tresident  Roosevelt  nominated  Chester  C.  Davis,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Adjustment  Act5  for  membership  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
So  on  the  same  day  it  was  announced  that  E.  R.  Tolley,  who  has  been 
acting  administrator  while  Mr.  Davis  was  abroad  studying  conditions  in 
Europe,  will  succeed  Mr.  Davis  as  administrator. 

I'm  sure  that  all  farmers,  and  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
farmers,  will  be  interested  in  these  changes.     Mr.  Davis'  nomination  to 
the  Reserve  Board  means  that  farmers  will  have  a  representative  to  speak 
for  them  in  the  shaping  of  national  fiscal  policy.     It  happened  that 
Mr.  Davis  and  I  were  in  St.  Paol  when  the  news  of  his  appointment  came. 
Newspapermen  asked  him  about  it.    After  telling  how  pleased  he  was, 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  has  never 
been  tied  in  closely  enough  with  agricultural  problems.    He  said  he  was 
thinking  particularly  of  1920  and  1921,  when  agriculture  suffered  severely 
from  deflation.    In  this  way,  he  emphasized  how  important  to  agriculture 
the  adoption  of  a  national  fiscal  policy  may  be.     I  believe  a  good  many 
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farmers  will  agree  that  agriculture  should  have  a  hand  in  the  making  of 
such  policies. 

Most  of  you  know  a.  good  "bit  about  Mr,  Toll-ey,  who  will  succeed 
Mr.  Davis  as  administrator.    Mr.  Tolley  helped  work  out  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  program  while  Mr.  Davis 
was  away.     Tolley,  director  of  the  G-iannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  has  "been  associated  with  the  Adjustment  Administration  al- 
most since  its  beginning.    Among  other  things,  he  took  the  lead  in  work- 
ing out  the  program  of  marketing  agreements  for  special,  crops,  and  de- 
veloped the  economic  "basis  for  the  adjustment  programs  of  1934  and  1935. 

That  about  covers  what  newspapers  would  call  the  spot  news  of  the 
past  week.    I  don't  want  to  close,  though,  without  mentioning  a  booklet 
which  I  am  sure  many  of  you  will  want  to  read.     It  is  called  "Soil  Con- 
servation— Its  Place  in  National  Agricultural  Policy",  and  is  largely 
the  work  of  Bushrod  Allin,  of  the  AAA  Planning  Division.     The  booklet 
goes  behind  the  details  of  the  program  this  year,  and  tells  why  a  pro- 
gram is  needed,  and'  what  it  should  do.     It  discusses  the  rate  at  which 
our  land  is  washing  away  and  losing  its  fertility;   and  also  brings  out 
the  relation  of  land  fertility  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  consider  the  remedies  that  are  possible.     If  you  want 
to  read  it,  write  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washing' 
ton,  D.  Co,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Gr~54.     I'll  repeat  the  number:  G-54 — 
"Soil  Conservation — Its  place  in  National  Agricultural  Policy".  It's 
an  interesting  study. 

And  I  think  that's  all  for  today. 
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ff.  S.  ItepartMeat  of  Agritmtow 
A  radio  interview  "between  7.1.  S.  "Elsenhower  ani  Morse  Salisbury 
delivered,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  o f [ jhe_  3ffa ,1  i urral— gar-ra 
and  Home  Hour  Monday,  June  15,  1936,  and  "broadcast  "by  NBC  ana  ou  as  so- 
ciated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

Today,  M..  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Depart--  •  :- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  turns  the  research  reporting  spotlight  on  the  Eorest 
Products  Lab oratory  at  Ma&ison,  TZisconsin.     The  laboratory  is  maintained 
"by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  7isconsin. 

At  the  Eorest  Pro  due  ts  Laboratory,  wood  scientists  and  technologists 
are  working  out  ways  to  cut  the  cost  and  waste  in  logging,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  ^ood  products.     They  also  are  trying  to  find  ways  to' 
make  wood  products  more  serviceable  and  satisfactory  —  and  are  develop- 
ing new  products  from  wood.     Through  that  work,  they  help  cut  housing  and 
living  costs  —  provide  a  continuing  market  for  farmers  and  other  producers 
of  wood  —  and  maintain  work  for  the  thousands  of  men  who  depend  on  the 
forests  and  the  forest  industries.  -■■ 

Today,  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  tell  you  about  some  of  their  more  recent 
achievements.    All  right,  Hilton  — ■ 

EISENHOWER: 

Hello,  everyone.    As  Horse  says,  I've  been  looking  into  some  of  the 
recent  achievements  of  the  Eorest  Products  Laboratory.    The  list  is  sur- 
prisingly long,  so  today  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  only  one. 

SALISBURY: 

My  guess  is,   then,  that  you'll  tell(us  about  the  development  of 
wooden  connectors. 

EISZNHOUER: 

No,  not  wooden  connectors.    Just  wood  connecters. 
SALISBURY: 

Oh,  yes  —  TTell,  anyway,  wood  or  wooden,  you  might  explain  just 
what  a  connector  is. 

EISENHOWER: 

It's  simply  a  little  metal  gadget  to  fasten  the  joints  of  wood 
structures  to  make  the  joints  stronger. 
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SALISBURY: 

That  is,   stronger  than  you  can  make  them  -with  ordinary  nails. 
EISEMHQWER: 

Eight.   .  •     I'll  describe  the  connectors  more  specifically  as  we 
go  along.    Let's  begin  "by  getting  clear  on  the  heed  for  these  connectors. 

Now,  of  course,   in  resisting  the  stress  that  bears  at  right  angles  to 
the  grain,  rrood  is,   in  some  ways,  one  of  the  strongest  materials  we  have. 

SALISBURY: 

You  don't  mean  wood  is  as  strong  as,  say,  structural  steel? 
EI  SMra  OTTER: 

Yes.     In  some  ways,  stronger. 
SALISBURY: 

That  is,  you  mean  if  you  lay  an  inch  board,  and  a  piece  of  structural 
steel  an  inch  thick,  side  by  side  across  a  couple  of  saw  horses,  the  board 
will  support  a  heavier  load  than  the  steel? 

EISEMHQWER: 

No.     I  mean  wood  is  stronger  than  steel,  weight  for  weight .  That  is, 
if  the  wood  and  the  steel  weighed  the  same,  the  wood  would  support  a  heavier 
load. 

SALISBURY: 

Tie  11,  wood  i_s  surprisingly  strong. 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes.d     The  pieces  of  wood  in  a  wooden  structure  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  pull,  or  crushing,  or  bending.    But,  construction  is  weakest  where  the 
pieces  are  joined  or  nailed  together. 

« 

SALISBURY: 

That  is,  under  ordinary  building  methods. 
EISENHOWER: 

Right. 

How,  of  course,  over  the  ages,  we  have  seen  vast  improvements  in  wood 
fastenings,  running  from  tough  vines  of  the  early  ages,  to  bolts  with  cone- 
like sleeves,  and  various  kinds  of  bearing  plates  for  wood  structures  in  use 
just  before  the  World  War. 
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Then,  during  the  TTorld  TTar,  European  countries  —  especially  the 
Central  Powers,,  and  also  the  Scandinavian  countries  —  ran  short  of  iron 
and  steel.    Also  they  didn't  have  enough  skilled  labor  to  erect  metal 
structures.     So  the  engineers  had  to  turn  to  wood.    And  to  make  wood  do 
the  duty  of  steel,  they  "began  to  try  to  find  ways  to  make  the  joints 
of  wooden  structures  stronger. 

They  were  already  using  the  Doited  joint  rather  extensively. 
And  then  they  "began  to  devise  gadgets  —  the  wood  connectors  —  to  get 
a  "better  grip  on  the  wood  at  the  joints. 

SALISBURY:  '. , 

I  wonder  if  you  would  describe  one  of  those  connectors  for  us? 

EISENHOWER; 

Well,  Morse,  all  told,  the  Europeans'  have  patented  something  like 
60  different  kinds  of  connectors.    One  general  group  is  made  up  of  plates 
with  teeth,  spikes,  or  corrugations  — -  another  general  group  of  rings  — 
and  a  third  general  group  of  disks»    But,  regardless  of  whether  they  re 
square  or  round,  or  flat  or  disc-shaped  —  and  whether  you  drive  them 
into  the  wood  or  fit  them  into  procut  grooves  —  they  all  work  on  the 
same  general  principle. 

'    If  you'll  hand  me  those  two  pieces  of  wood  I  "brought  along,  I'll 
demonstrate. 

SALISBURY; 

0.  K.    Here  they  are. 

EISENH0T7ER: 

Thanks.    Let's  lay  these  two  pieces  of  wood  down  here  on  the  table 
to  form  a  T. 

SALISBURY; 

All  right. 

EISENHOWER: 

Now,  if  you  nail  these  two  pieces  together  where  they  join  to  form  the 
T  —  and  then  put  a  good  hit  of  strain  against  the  joint,  you  split  the 
joint  very  readily. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  see  that. 

EISENHOUER: 

But,  suppose  you  use  one  of  these  connectors  —  say,  one  of  these  saw- 
toothed  rings  —  and  drive  it  into  the  wood  right  across  the  joint.  •  • 
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That  is,  so  that  .'half  of  the  'ring  goes  into  the  cross-piece  of  the  T  — 
and  the  other  half  into  the  upright  piece. 

EISENH0i7ER: 

Right . 

Or, suppose  you  take  another  kind  of  connector  —  say,  this  metal 
strip  with  one  of  those  saw-toothed  rings  on  either  end.    You  lay  this 
connector  across  the  joint  —  tKen  drive  one  ring  into  the  cross-piece  — 
and  the  other  into  the  upright  piece.     I  think  you  see  that  the  rings  will 
hold  the  pieces  together  with  less  danger  of  splitting  than  ordinary  nails. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  get  the  idea. 

EISSMH0I7ER: 

TTell,  "by  using  these  various  kinds  of  connectors,  contractors  have 
"been  able  to  "build  almost  every  kind' of  structure  conceivable  out  of  wood. 

SALISBURY: 

V 

But  just  a  minute,  Milton.    Are  we  still  talking  about  the  connectors 
developed  "by  the  Europeans?     If  we  are,  how  does  our  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory figure  in  this  development? 

SISEier-IOTILR: 

77ell,  the  Europeans  developed  those  particular  connect ors  for  their 
own  European  woods.    How,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  in  cooperation 
with  the  iTational  Committee  on  TTbod  Utilization,  got  samples'  of  the  Euro- 
pean connectors  and  tested  them  out  on  our  important  American  building  woods, 
such  as  Southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir.     The  Laboratory  has  developed 
safe  working  loads  and  details  of  structural  design  for  the  various  American 
woods  that  we  use  for  building. 

SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,  the  men  at  the  Laboratory  merely  adapted  the  European 
connectors  to  our  materials. 

EISENK0T7ER: 

No,  they've  also  done  a  lot  to  develop  the  best' type  of  connector  for 
particular  jobs  —  and  to  determine  the  size  of  ring  for  boards  of  various 
thicknesses  —  and  to  place  connectors  to  make  the  strongest  joints  and  so  on. 

In  general,  they've  developed  connectors  much  further  than  the  Europeans. 
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T7ellt  is  the  building  industry  in  this  country  actually  using  those 
connectors? 

EISENE0T7ER: 

Yes,     In  fact,  the  industry  has  used  them  in  construction  involving, 
I  think,  something  more  than  180  million  feet  of  lumber.    And  it's  finding 
new  uses  for  them  nearly  every  day. 

SALISBURY: 

Can  you  mention  a  few  specific  uses? 
EISSNH0T7ER: 

T7ell,  for  instance,  Station  T7RVA,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  is 
one  of  the  stations  transmitting  this  talk,  "built  a  radio  tower  326  feet 
high  entirely  of  wood. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  certainly  high  for  a  wooden  tower. 

I  suppose  they  used  wood  "because  wood  interferes  less  than  metal  with 
radi  o  impul  s  e  s . 

SISENH0T7ER: 

That's  my  understanding. 

Then,  another  Station  in  this  hook-up,  T7SBC  at  Superior,  Wisconsin, 
used  connectors  to  "build  a  120-foot  wooden  base-  to  a  240-foot  steel  tower 
and  thus  raise  the  tower  to  a  height  of  350  feet  And,  by  using  con- 
nectors, the  Forest  Service  and  other  agencies  are  able  to  build  80-  to 
100-foot  wooden  lookout  towers.....  At  Dolan  Creek,  California,  a  180-  foot 
arched  timber  highway  bridge  has  been  built  of  redwood.    That's  the  largest 
bridge  of  that  type  ever  built  of  wood             And. ....  then. ... .  those  con- 
nectors have  been  used  to  build  tank  towers  —  theaters  —  school  auditor- 
iums —  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  quite  an  imposing  list  of  examples. 

From  what  you  say,  those  connectors  seem  t  o  be  opening  up  a  new  era 
for  wood  construction. 

EISENHQT7ER: 

The  foresters  also  say  the  connectors  will  enable  us  to  combine  boards 
and  planks  to  build  up  heavy  pieces  to  take  the  place  of  heavy  solid  timbers. 
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I  suppose  that  would  solve  the  problem  created  "by  using  up  of  our 
larger  trees. 

EISEMHOWEH; 

Partly,  yes. 

And  "by  combining  small  trees  into  "big  timbers,  we  can  use  "better  sea- 
soned material. 

Then,  these  connectors  make  it  possible  to  prefabricate  framing  for 
houses.    The  framing  can  be  treated  with  a  preservative  right  in  the  shops, 
and  put  up  quickly  and  economically  on  the  building  site  without  cutting 
into  the  treated  surface. 

SALISBURY; 

And,  by  so  doing,  cut  the  cost  of  home  building. 
EISENHOWER: 

Exactly. 
SALISBURY; 

Is  the  laboratory  doing  further  experimental  work  with  connectors? 
EISENHOWER; 

Yes,  a  good  deal. 

It's  carrying  on,  or  planning,,  work  to  study  design  of  connectors  for 
particular  kinds  of  structures  —  and  to  test  connectors  on  additional  kinds 
of  native  woods  —  and  also  to  study  and  test  connectors  on  small  houses  and 
farm  buildings,  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY; 

If  any  of  our  listeners  want  facts  developed  thus  far  on  how  to  use 
wood  connectors  in  building  a  house,  or  dairy  barn,  or  some  other  structure, 
I  suppose  they  can  get  such  information  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

EISENHOWER; 

Yes,  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or,  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  thanks,  Milton.    We'll  look  forward  to  reports  of  other  develop- 
ments at  the  Laboratory,  and  in  other  lines  of  Department  work. 

And  now  may  I  repeat  that  you  can  get  information  about  the  use  of  wood 
connectors  in  construction  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin —  or  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

it  a '/  tt '/. 
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EE  T21?TH  Ai'iUVXRSAHY  OF  THE  KATIOi'AL  4-H  ClUB  QAI 


A  radio  talk  "by  George  E.  Farrell,  Director,  national  4-H  Club  Camp, 
delivered  by  Kenneth  G 

National  Farm  and  Home   „  ._  . 

stations  affiliated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.! 


Thank  you,  Miss  Heese  —  this  is  what  Mr.  Farrell  asked  me  to  say  for  him. 

The  tenth  annual  National  4-H  Club  Camp  is  indeed  a  significant  oc- 
casion.    Llany  attending  this  year's  camp  were  very  small  youngsters  when  the 
first  camp  was  held  here  in  1927.    Tie  know  that  many  of  the  1500  young  people 
who  have  attended  the  previous  4-H  Club  Camps  in  Washington  are  joining  with 
us  over  the  radio  in  celebrating  this  tenth  "birthday  party. 


Also,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  so  many  of  the  State  club  leaders  who 
were  here  at  the  camp  in  1927  are  still  with  us  in  this  work,  and  are  encamped 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument . 

Before  1927,  various  4-H  Club  delegations  came  to  Washington  on  excursions. 
The  National  4-H  Club  Camp  ^as  the  outgrowth  of  the  interest  previously  shown 
in  the  governmental  establishments  and  the  things  of  historic  significance  here 
in  the  National  Capital  "by  the  young  people  who  belong  to  our  4-H  Clubs.  Those 
of  us  connected  with  4-H  Club  work  here  in  Washington  were  happy  to  see  that  the 
young  folks  from  our  farms  were  so  interested  in  their  National  Government,  and 
we  felt  it  would  be  a  worthy  effort  if  some-  of  the  outstanding  4-H  Club'  boys  and 
girls  from  each  State  could  be  brought  together  at  Washington  once  a  year. 


Because  one  of  the  four  K's  means  Health,   it  was  felt  that  an  annual 
encampment,  combining  the  recreation  of  camp  life  with  the  opportunity  to  see 
and  learn  about  the  Nation's  Capital,  would  make  an  ideal  excursion  for  4-H 
Club  members  chosen  to  represent  their  States.     From  this  camp  have  gone  many 
who  have  become  leaders  in  their  States,  to  help  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  communities. 


Mr.  Farrell  says  —  In  my  work  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, I  have  found  many  young  people  who  had  previously  taken  part  in  the 
National  and  State  4-H  Club  activities  and  later  developed  into  outstanding 
leaders  in  their  communities.     In  almost  every  State  I  visited  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  former  4-H  Club  members  taking  an  active  part  in  the  agricultural 
programs — in  the  community  discussion  groups  —  and  in  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  farmers  to  put  agriculture  on  a  basis  where  they  could  enjoy  a  true  American 
standard  of  living. 


This  leadership,   I  am  confident,  will  enable  our  farm  people  to  meet  the 
man-/  problems  which  still  remain,     ^he  road  will  not  always  be  an  easy  one,  but 
with  the  four  H1 s  -Head,  Heart,  Hand,  and  Health-inscribed  on  your  banners,  and 
with  the  ideal  of  good  citizenship  and  a  better  farm  life  ever  before  you,  the 
difficulties  can,  and  will,  be  met.    We  know  that  much  has  been  accomplished, 
and  are  confident  that  much  more  will  be  accomplished  in  the  years  ahead,  when 
the  4-?I  Club  boys  and  girls  of  the  future  will  celebrate  the  20th,  the  30th,  and 
the  50th  anniversaries  like  the  one  we  are  celebrating  here  in  Washington  this 
week. 


v  MARKETING  FOR  HOT-WEATHER  MEALS.-  ...  $£$f^  ■  Z^V'Q 

yv>  A  radio  interview  "between. Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  M^e^or  ^pf 

^      Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  WoneTV^ipMb^ xan^"^ 
Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  AgrTcH 
"broadcast  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  1936,  at  3:45  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard 
over  the 'Red  Network  and  supplementary  stations  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

ANNOUNCER: 

Consumer  time  again!     Today  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director 
of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
tells  me  that  she  is  going  to  ask  some  questions  that  reflect  the  doubts 
and  problems  of  almost  every  consumer  who  has  to  do  the  difficult  job  of 
hot-weather  catering.     Morse  Salisbury  will  answer  her  consumer  questions 
out  of  the  information  he's  collected  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture:, 
where  he  is  Chief  of  Radio  Service. 

Mrs*  Doggett,  I  suppose  the  reason  you  called  summer-time  catering 
difficult  was  because  just  about  anything  is  difficult  in  hot  weather? 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Yes,  of  course  I  think  planning  meals  and  doing  the  marketing  week 
after  week  is  probably  the  most  burdensome  task  a  homemaker  has  to  do  any 
time  of  the  year.    And  in  summer,  as  you  say,  when  most  any  job  is  a  little 
too  much,  it's  just  that  much  harder.    But  there  are  very  special  reasons 
why  it's  hard  to  feed  a  family  in  summer.     That's  because  everybodyrs 
appetite  seems  to  be  finikyj     they're  hard  to  please.    Do  the  experts  offer 
any  cure  for  that,  Mr.  Salisbury?    I  suppose  they  say  to  get  more  of  the 
appetite  Vitamin  B  into  the  diet  to  perk  people  up? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I  don't  suppose  that  would  do  any  harm,  particularly  when  people 
haven't  been  getting  enough  of  it. 

But  the  nutrition  experts  give  a  very  special  reason  for  this  summer- 
time lack  of  appetite  and  it's  all  tied  up  with  nutrition  too.     They  say 
that  one  of  th.e  commonest  reasons  for  failure  of  appetite  is  fatigue.  And 
do  you  know  why  it  is  that  you  get  that  tired  feeling  so  much  more  easily 
in  summer  than  in  winter? 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

No,  I'm  afraid  I  just  take  it  for  granted  like  death  and  taxes.  Why 

is  it? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  it  seems  that  this  hot-weather  exhaustion  is  often  due  to  a 
sort  of  starvation  of  the  blood.    And  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  keep  cool  on  hot  days  we  perspire.    The  evaporation  from  2  million  glands 
makes  up  this  natural  cooling  system.     If  we  didn't  have  it  we'd  be  running 
temperatures,  even  when  the  outside  heat  didn't  get  up  as  high  as  our  normal 
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"body  temperature,  "because  of  the  heat  xie' 'manufacture  in  our  "bodies. 

But  when  these  2  million  glands' that  make  up  our  cooling  system  work 
at  top  speed  the  way  they  have  to  do  on  a  hot  day  to  keep  our  temperature 
down  to  normal,  a  lot  of  water  evaporates  but  that's  not  all  we  lose.  Tilth 
that  water  goes  some  of  the  constituents  of  our  "blood  that  we  need.  The 
main  one  is  plain  common  salt. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

T7ell,  that's  interesting.    And  it's  lack  of  this  salt  that  makes  us 
get  tired  so  easily? 

MR.  SALISBURY:  '  ' 

That' s  one  reason.     Some  doctors  experimented  with  heat  exhaustion 
in  some  very  hot  South  African  mines.     They  found  out  they  could  cut  down 
the  attacks  of  heat  exhaustion  and  heat  cramps  "by  a  very  simple  means: 
adding  common  salt  to  the  drinking  water  of  the  workmen.     Since  then  the 
system's  "been  used  in  other  hot  places  where  people  work. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

T7hy  that  sounds  absurd.     Salt  makes  people  thirsty'. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

TJell,  you  try  it  when  you're  fagged  out  on  a  hot  day.    Just  add  a 
little  salt  to  a  glass  of  water  and  see  how  it  revives  you. 

But  of  course  you  don't  want  tc  overdo  it.     The  experts  remind  you 
that  there  is  quite  a  little  salt  in  your  food  naturally ,' and  too  much 
salt  is  not  good  for  you.     But  you' might  experiment  a  bit  with  the  idea,  and 
put  a  little  more  salt  than  you  usually  use  on  your  food,  and  when  you're 
very  tired  add  a  little  to  your  water. 

MRS.  DOG- GET T : 

T/ell,   I'm  skeptical  but  I'd  try  anything  on  one  of  those  zero  hours 
in  the  late  summer  afternoon. 

But  Mr.  Salisbury,  I  want  to  ask  about  some  of  the  other  common 
inclinations  people  have  in  their  summer-time  eating.    Most  people  tend  to 
want  to  cut  down  food,  but  I  suppose  that's  at  least  partly  because  of  the 
reason  you  gave  —  lack  of  appetite  due  to  fatigue.    From  what  you  say, 
then,  it  would  be  wrong  to  cut  down  on  food  in  summer? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  if  we  have  been  eating  a  properly  balanced  diet  in  the  winter 
we  don't  want  to  change  it  much  in  the  summer.     In  fact,  certain  kinds  of 
food  are  even  more  important  to  us  in  summer  than  in  winter  because  of  the 
way  we  lose  some  important  blood  constituents  in  the  process  of  keeping  cool. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

Which  kinds  of  food  are  they,  besides  salt  of  course? 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

Tie  have  to  keep  up  our  supply  of  some  of  the  other  mineral  salts  that 
we  get  mainly  from  fresh  green  vegetables  and  fruits.     Of  course,  if  we've 
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"been  getting  as  much  of  these  foods  in  the  winter  as  an  ideal  diet,  could 
suggest ,  then  we  don't  have  to  do  much  changing  in  the  summer'.    But' most  "of 
us  don't  get  enough  in  the  average  winter-time  diet,  and  in  summer  this  fresh 
garden  produce  is  cheaper  so  it's  a  good  time  to  step  up  our  use  of  it..'  \ 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

TJell,  that's  pretty  much  in  line  with  our  natural  tendencies  in  hot' 
weather,  isn't  it? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  too  much  so,  sometimes.     Our  nutritionists  warned  me  that  all. 
extremes  are  dangerous.     Some  people  start  cutting  loose  when  the  "berry 
season  starts  in  and  upset  their  digestion  completely  "by  practically  living 
on  fresh  raw  fruit.     It  all  depends  on  how  much  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables 
you've  "been  eating  "before,  whether  you  should  "be  advised  to  eat  more  in  the 
summer.    Only  the  individual  himself,  who  watches  how  these  foods  affect 
him,  can  judge  how  far  he  can  go. 

4 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Well,   suppose  we  take  an  average  homemaker  who's  had  to  watch  the  food 
money  pretty  closely  all  the  year  around  and  so  hasn't  been  'able  to  give  her 
family  as  much  fruit  and  greenery  as  she'd  like  during  the  cold  weather.  She 
finds  more  room  in  the  budget  for  these  foods  as  June  and  July  come. on.  '  But 
if  her  family  eats  more  of  these  foods,  they  have  to  eat  less  of  the  others, 
don't  they?  .Which  of  these  others  would  be  the  best  to  cut  down  on? 

MR.  SALISBURY.:  . 

Well,  that,  depends  on  which  they've"  been  using  to  fill  in  the  vacancies 
in  the  diet.     Some  people  who  start  using  fresh  fruits  for  dessert  will 
naturally  find  they're  not  eating  other  sweets,  and  that  will  be  a  good  place 
to  cut  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  nutritional  habits  in  the 
country.    Another  classification  where  reduction  usually  won't  work  hardship 
on  the  body  is  fats.    Only  be  sure  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  quota  of.  the 
vitamin-rich  fats  —  butter  and  cream. 

MRS  •  DOGGETT: 

How  about  the  doctor^'  orders  to  cut  down  on  meat  in  summer? 
MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  there  again  it  depends  somewhat  on  how  much  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating.     It  is  true  that  digesting  a  surplus  of  meat  does  put 
rather  a  burden  on  the  body,  especially  during  hot  weather,  but  it's  a  matter 
for  each  family  caterer  to  figure  out  according  to  past  performance  and  present 
budget  and  diet  and  taste. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

You  said  something  about  cutting  down  on  sweets.     I  think  that  touches 
us  all  pretty  closely.     I  imagine  that  even  though  we  do  use  fruits  for 
dessert  more  in  summer,  we  also  do  more  odd  nibbling  between  meals  of  ice 
cream  sodas  and  chocolate  drinks,  and  even  candy,  than  we  do  in  the  winter. 
I  think  most  of  us  have  learned  that  it  doesn't  serve  to  cool  us  but  we 
still  keep  on. 
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MR.  SALISBURY: 

That's  true.    But  if  '  we  '  remember  that  one  sundae  nets  us  500  calories, 
and  calories  are  heat  units,  then  it  .may ^  not  be  so  hard  to  forego  them.  % 
A  chocolate  malted  milk  with  ice  cream  adds  700  calories. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

Horrid  thought!    But  I  think  more  people  are  getting  into  the .habit 
nowadays  of  drinking  plain  fruit  juices.     Certainly  there's  nothing  more 
appetizing  than  a  long  cold  drink  of  tomato  juice  on  a  hot  day. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  there's  nothing  that  comes  higher  recommended  for  the  purpose  by 
the  nutrition  experts.    But  while  I'm  being  so  free  with  these  second-hand 
admonitions,  I  might  remind  you  that  your  tomato  juice  ought  not  to  be  ice 
cold* 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

There's  another  point  I  meant  to  ask  you  about.     One  hears  that  "' 
warning  often  about  ice  water  and  iced  drinks.     They  even  say  that  it  makes 
you  warmer  than  a  warmer  drink  would  make  you.    But  that  sounds  fishy  to  me. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  : 

'Well,   I  think  there's  something  behind  that  statement.     The  way  I  ' 
understand  it  is  that  when  something  ice  cold  hits  the  stomach  it  shocks 
and  infuriates  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  that  organ.     They  rise  up  in 
arms  and  say  something  must  be  done  immediately  to  restore  the  normal  warmth  ■ 
it  needs  for  correct  functioning.     So  all  forces  join  in  setting  the  body's 
heat-producing  mechanisms  going,  and  they  don't  stop  functioning  when  the 
immediate  need  is  past,  so  that's  why  we're  likely  to  feel  a  goo'd  deal.  • 
warmer  than  we  did  before. 

MRS.  DOGGETT : 

Well,   that's  interesting.     Then  the  idea  is  to  serve  drinks  just  cool 
enough  to  be  appetizing  in  hot  weather  but  not  so  cold  that  they  start  this 
heat  machine  going. 

MR,  SALISBURY: 

That's  right.  Another  good  cool  drink  that  helps  make  up  for  some  of 
the  nutrients  you're  likely  to  go  short  on  in  summer  is  a  good  old  fashioned 
glass  of  cool  milk. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Yes,  I've  discovered  that.    Milk's  so  much  easier  to  take  than  solid 
food  in  hot  weather  and  gives  you  such  a  sense  of  virtue  besides. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,   I  suppose  that's  all  to  the  good,  though  it  doesn't  enter  into 
the  nutrition  expert's  calculations. 

But  getting  back  to  problems  of  the  marketplace.',  the  hot  weather 
poses  some  new  ones  there. 
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MRS. DOGGETT : 

You  mean  it's  more  difficult  to  get  food  as  fresh  and  chipper  as-  in 
the  winter? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes*    Of  course  it's  the  same  processes  of  decay  that  we  have  to  look 
out  for  in  summer  as  in  winter.    But  heat,  speeds  up  all  these  natural  proc- 
esses.    Lettuce  wilts  quicker,  peas  lose  their  sugar  faster,  and  everything 
is  subject  to  quicker  decay.     But  of  course  this  is  partly  "balanced  "by  the 
shorter  trip  some  of  these  food  have  to  make  in  summer  when  they  come  in 
"by  truck  from  nearby  gardens  instead  of  by  train  from  across  the  continent. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  of  course  with  meat  and  milk  we  have  to  be  a  good  deal  more  care- 
ful, especially  in  the  way  we  take  care  of  it  after  it  reaches  our  own 
kitchens. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I've  heard  doctors  say  that  meat  juices  were  the  nicest  possible 
medium  for  many  bacteria  to  grow  in,  and  of  course  food  has  to  be  protected 
from  the  flies  that  are  always  on  hand  to  carry  germs  in  summer.     I  suppose 
you  know  the  rules  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  worked  out  for  refrigerat- 
ing. 

MRS.  DOG-GETT : 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  guess  at  them.     I  know  milk  goes  in  the  coldest 
place  in  the  ice  box.    And  that's  right  under  the  cooling  unit.    TJhat  should 
the  termperature  there  be? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I  think  they  say  48  degrees  or  lower.    Uncooked  meat  goes  there  too. 
Then  the  next  coldest  spot  —  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  refrigerator  be- 
cause the  cold  air  goes  down —  goes  to  butter  and  eggs.     Then  next  in  line  to 
catch  the  cold  air  are  drinking  water  and  beverages,  jellied  bouillon  and 
meat  broth,  cooked  gravy,  cooked  meats,  cooked  puddings,  vegetables  and  left- 
overs, salad  greens,  raw  vegetables  and  fruits. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  remember  we  were  warned  once  before  about  the  perishability  of  eggs. 
I  suppose  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  repeat  that  if  we  want  to  get  our  families  to 
take  advantage  of  the  special  summer-time  vitamins  of  eggs  we  should  guard 
their  freshness  very  carefully. 

I  think  it  deserves  special  mention  because  eggs  can  help  to  add  some 
good  nutrition  to  cold  lunches,   salads,   sandwiches  and  so  on,  in  hot 
weather  without  making  the  food  seen  like  a  burden. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  and  while  you're  talking  about  keeping  eggs  palatable,  it's  a 
good  idea  to  remember  that  cold  is  not  the  only  thing  they  need  to  keep  a 
good  fresh  taste.     They  are  very  porous,   so  if  you  don't  keep  them  protected 
from  odors  of  other  foods  in  the  refrigerator  they're  likely  to  take  on  some 
queer  tastes. 
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MRS.  EOGGETT;  :         -  . 

Mr.  Salisbury,  I  think  this  point  of  pal at ability 'is  still  very  im- 
portant even  if  you  do  tell  us  that  lack  of  appetite  comes  from  fatigue 
which  comes  from  lack  of  such  nutrients  as  salt.     Even  so,  I  know  I  can  eat 
a  whole  meal  and  enjoy  it  when  it  is  well  cooked  and  dressed  up  with  a 
spring  of  mint  in  my  tea  and  a  crisp  salad  on  a  glass  plate,  but.ter  resting 
in  a  nest  of  ice,  flowers  on  the  table,  and  so  on.    Yfriile  -I  could  not  touch 
a  bite  if  the  butter  was  melting  on  a  dreary  plate,  and  the  lettuce  was 
wilting  and  nothing  looked  inviting. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  won't  argue  that  point,  because  (a)  I  don't  think  anybody 
disagrees  with  you,  and  (b)  it's  rather  out  of  my  line.  But  I  can.  say^  . 
that  these  appetizing  touches  are  more  generally  available  in  the  summer. 
If  you  have  the  time  to  work  out  such  tricks  they  do  make  food  go  down  a 
lot  easier,  even  with  the  men  who  pretend  to  make  fun  of  the  fol  de  rols 
of  food. 

MRS.  DOG-GETT: 

I'm  glad  one  man  admits  it.     I  think  our  time  is  getting  short,  so 
I'd  like  to  go  over  the  main  points  we've  brought  out  about  planning  for 
good  summer-time  nutrition. 

In  the  first  place,  we're  wise  not  to  do  much  changing  of  our  diets 
if  they've  been  what  they  ought  to  be  in  the  winter.    But  if  we're  inclined 
ordinarily,  to  get  less  than  we  ought  to  have  of  fresh  fruits  and  green  leafy 
vegetables,  now  when  they're  cheap  and  plentiful  is  the  time  to  go  in  for 
raw  salads  and  for  fruit  desserts,  partly  to  make  up  for  the  salts  we  lose 
in  perspiration.    And  that  taking  more  common  table  salt  in  our  food  may 
help  to  relieve  our  hot-weather  fatigue  and  so  perk  up  our  appetities._  - 

And  we  agreed  that  one  of  the  bad  habits  in  summer  diet  is  eating 
too  many  sweets  between  meals  and  this  is  the  time  to  make  natural  desserts 
like  fruit  give  us  all  the  sweets  we  eat.     That  between-meal  drinks  would 
best  be  unsweetened  fruit  juices  and  tomato  juice  and  milk,  and  those  not 
so  cold  as  to  set  the  body's  heat-making  mechanisms  going  full  blast.  . 

And  the  problems  of  getting  and  keeping  food  unspoiled  and  uncon- 
taminated  with  flies  requires  more  care  in  the  summer.  . 

And  last,  that  making  meals  attractive,  palatable  and  appetizing 
will  work  wonders  with  appetites  that  might  otherwise  fail  on  their  job  of 
getting  proper  nourishment  into  tired  summer-time  families. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Perfect,  Mrs.  Daggett.    Now  let's  go  and  get  ourselves  a  drink  of 
tomato  juice,  garnished  with  a  dash  of  salt. 
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AMOUNCER: 

Thank  you  Mrs.  Doggett  and  Mr.  Salisbury. 

Consumers,  you  have  just  "been  listening  to  a  seasonable  discussion 
of  how  to  market  for  hot-weather  meals.    Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett, 
Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  cf  the  General  Federation  of  Horn en' s 
Clubs,  has  been  putting  her  consumer  questions  to  Morse  Salisbury,  who 
has  answered  her  out  of  the  lore  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where 
he  is  Chief  of  Radio  Service. 


I  Insert^ 


Each  Tuesday  at  this  time  we  bring  you  this  consumer  conversation 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.     This  is  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SALISBURY: 


In  earlier  broadcasts,  we  reported  that  the  men  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  had  developed  ways  to  treat  soil  in  roadbeds  to  give  better  sup- 
port to  the  surface,  and  had  devised  other  methods  that  cut  the  cost  of  good 
roads  and  thus  make  them  available  to  more  people. 

T7ith  recent  appropriations,  Federal  and  State  road  agencies  are  begin- 
ning to  apply  those  methods  in  building  a  secondary  road  system  to  connect 
farms  with  the  main  road  systems.    But,  before  building  the  secondary  roads, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State  highway  departments  are  making  careful 
investigations  so  they  may  put  the  secondary  system  on  a  sound  basis.  Thirty- 
seven  States  are  taking  part  in  the  planning  survey. 

TJithin  the  next  few  months,  doubtless  many  of  you  will  see  survey  par- 
ties on  the  roads  —  and  may  be  questioned  about  how  you  use  the  road. 

So,  today,  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  tell  you  a  little  about  these  surveys. 


All  right,  Milton  — 
EISENHQT7SR: 

Thanks,  Morse,  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

Morse,  I  suppose  you.  remember  something  about  the  early  days  of  the 
"G-ood  Roads  Movement."    As  you  probably  recall,  in  those  days,  everybody  got 
pretty  much  worked  up.    You  were  either  "fer"  good  roads  or  "agin  'em." 

SALISBURY: 


Yes,  I  remember  how  folks  organized  booster  clubs  to  set  up  a  clamor  for 
a  good  road  up  their  particular  hollow. 


EISENHOWER: 


Yes,  and  as  a  result,  we  developed  a  lot  of  little  pieces  of  road  that 
didn't  go  very  far. 


SALISBURY: 


Or  connect  with  any  other  good  roads. 
EISENHQT7ER: 


Right . 


-over- 


r 


Then,  "between  -1910-  and  1920,  f oiks  "began  to  realize  that  if  we  went 
ahead  "building  little,  unconnected"  pieces,  of  road  all  over  our  three  million 
miles  of  rural  highways  we'.d  never  in  our  lifetime  get  an  efficient  road  system, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  somewhere  along  there  I  remember  we  began  to  develop  the  idea  of 
the  "limited  system"  or  something  like  that.  : 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  right. 

State  after  State  axlopted  "limited,"  or  State  systems.    Of  course,  their 
idea  was  to  "build  most  important  roads  first.    As  a  rule,  they  concentrated  on 
building  roads  "between  county  seats  and  "big  towns. 

SALISBURY:  ■  . 

Then,  when  was  it  our  present  system  of  Federal-aid  highways  came  into 
the  picture? 

EISENHOWER: 

With  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921. 

And,  of  course,  as  a  result  of  careful  .planning  of  our  main  roads  since 
that  time,  you  can  climb  in  your  car  today  any  place  in  the  country  and  drive 
to  almost  any  other  place  over  a  fairly  direct  route,  and  over  pretty  fair  roacs 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  with  the  main  system  of  roads  —  not  finished,  of  course,  but 
pretty  well  developed  —  we're  ready  to  tackle  seriously  the  next  big  road 
problem;   that  is,  to  build  roads  to  connect  farmers  on  the  by-roads  with  the 
main  road  system. 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  the  idea. 

SALISBURY: 

Now,  say  I'm  a  farmer  up  Winding  Creek  way.    The  first  thing  I  want  to 
know, is:   "Will  I  get  a  secondary  road  past  my  place?".  '  1 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  that  depends,  first  of  all,  on  how  many  people  use  the  road.  To 
find  that  out,  the  highway  men  are  going  to  make  a  survey. 

SALISBURY: 

Now,  Milton,  the  point  is  that  those  of  us  up  Winding  Creek  need  and 
want  a  road.    You're  dodging  our  question. 


EISEIH0T7ER: 


Uot  at  all.    Let's  reason  the  thing  through. 

If  only  two  or  three  families  use  the- road,  you  can't  very  well  expect 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  to  put  several  thousand  dollars  into  "building 
it. 

SALISBURY: 

Conceded.    But  that  doesn't  fit  our  case.    That's  an  extreme  example, 
EI  SEM  OTTER: 

Uell,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  take  the  other  extreme. 
Suppose  a  thousand  vehicles  use  the  road  every  day.     If  the  money  is  available, 
that  amount  of  traffic  would  seem  to  justify  improvement. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  road  "between  those  two  extremes  where  most  folks  would  realize  that  a 
good  road  was  or  was  not  justified. 

SALISBURY; 

I  see  that. 

EIS5MI0T7ER: 

But,  now,  let's  say  that  you,  just  as  most  other  farmers,  live  on  a  road 
where  the  traffic  is  somewhere  "between  those  two  extremes.  Say  75  vehicles  use 
the  road  each  day. 

iTow,  obviously,  in  planning  a  road  program,  or  any  other  kind  of  program, 
we  take  into  account  the  number  of  people  affected  and  the  amount  of  traffic 
carried. 

SALISBURY: 

Granted.  - 

EISSHH0T7ER: 

So,  the  question  is,  how  many  other  roads  are  there  —  or,  rather,  how 
many  more  miles  of  road  are  there  — :  in  the  State  with  .that  much  traffic,  or 
more,  that  should  be  improved?     In  other  words,  how  many  miles  of  surface  would 
we  have  to  build  to  cover  all  roads  carrying  as  many  as  75  vehicles  a  day? 

Now,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  improve  your  road  and  slight  other  folks  who 
live  on  more  heavily-traveled  roads  ~~  where  the  traffic  is  150  or  more  ve- 
hicles a  day. 

SALISBURY: 

TJell,  we  need  a  road,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  concede  that,  too. 


EISJMQTTO: 


And,  if  i7e  ignored  the  question.' of  the  relative  -need  for  roads  — -  and 
the  question  of  how  a  particular  road  -/ill  fit  into  a  genera],  longtime  plan 
of  a  sensible  road  system  —  and  went  ahead  "building,  roads  for  everybody  xrho 
asked  for  them, we Td  soon  be  in  a  bad  way.    TTe'd  break  ourselves  trying  to  build 
and  keep  up  such  a  system. 

SALISBURY: 

Winding  Creek  grudgingly  agrees  with  your  reasoning. 
BISB1IHQUER:  .  :  .. 

T7ell,  all  I've  done  is  simply  to  establish  the  need  to  gather  through 
the  planning  survey  same  of  the  facts  that  we  have  touched  on. 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  completely  subdued.    Kow  will  you  tell  me  briefly  just  how  the  road 
men  are  going  to  malic  the  surveys? 

SIS5ITH0T7SR:  : 

Veil,  in  these  planning  surveys,  the  State  and  Federal  highwaymen  will 
do  four  things.    First,  make  an  inventory  of  the  road  system;   second,  survey 
the  amount  of  traffic  using  various  roads;   third,  study  the  financing  of  our 
present  road  system;  and  fourth,  figure  just  how  much  it  will  cost  us  each  year 
to  own  new  roads. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  let's  take  up  those  points  one  "by  one. 

You  say  the  road  men  will  make  an  inventory. 

5IS5HE0T75R;  : 

Yes.    Tie  have  to  know  just  how  much  road  we  have.    ^So  they'll  measure  th? 
rural  road  system  —  down  to  the  last  mile.    And  they'll  indicate  the  present 
condition  of  the  road  surface  —  mark  all  the  curves,  grades,  and  so  on  that 
need  to  be  corrected  —  note  the  condition  of  all  grade  crossings  and  the  amount 
of  railroad  and  highway  traffic  that  passes  over  each  crossing..    They'll  also 
map  the  railroads,  navigable  streams,  bridges  over  important  streams,  ferries, 
rural  railroad  stations  and.  wharves,  and  all  aviation  landing  fields. 

SALISBURY: 

I  guess  that  includes  about  everything  on  down  to  the  old  cow  path. 
5IS5HH0UER: 

Pretty  much,  yes. 


Then,  they'll  map  out  every  home  —  and  every  store  —  and  every  mill 
and  factory  —  and  every  church  and  school  —  and  every  producing  mine  and  oil 
well  —  and,  in  short  every  place  where  highway  traffic  starts  and  terminates 
in  the  open  country  or  in  villages. 

SALISBURY; 

So,  then,  the  highway  men  will  have  a  picture  of  all  the  routes  for 
getting  around  the  country  —  and  the  location  of  the  folks  and  the  products 
to  move  over  those  routes  and  the  points  they  move  to. 

EISS1-7HOT7SR: 

Yes,  that's  the  first  step. 

From  that  information,  the  highway  men  can  draw  up  the  first  complete 
transportation  maps  for  the  country. 

How,  as  their  second  important  job,  the  highway  men  will  count  the  traf- 
fic at  important  intersections  to  find  how  many  vehicles  use  the  roads  at  vari- 
ous seasons  of  the  year. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  those  facts  will  show  how  many  other  sections  need  a  secondary 
road  system  as  "badly  as  we  do  up  binding  Creek. 

SISSftHOTTER: 

They  should.    But  the  surveyors  will  do  more  than  count  the  cars  and 
trucks.     They1 11  also  check  the  loa,ds  of  vehicles  using  each  roaxl  so  they  can 
tell  which  roads  need  to  "be  designed  for  heavy  traffic  —  and  which  roads  for 
light  traffic. 

< 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,  that  second  step  shows  the  roads  that  need  to  be  "built  first 
and  the  kind  of  surface  they  should' have.    How,  what's  the  third  step? 

EISEfTHOUHR: 

TTell,  obviously  we  can't  build  all  of  the  roads  —  even  the  ones  most 
needed  —  in  a  year.  77e  can't  do  it  in  two  years.  So  we've  got  to  reckon  a 
bit  on  finances  to  see  just  how  much  we  can  build.  More  important  still,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  maintain  them  and  replace  surfaces  as  they  wear  out. 

So,  the  next  step  is  to  find  out  how  much  we're  now  pa.ying  for  our  roads 
—  and  just  who's  footing  the  bill  —  and  how  much  we're  spending  on  building 
and  upkeep  —  and  just  who  is  using  the  roads. 

SALISBURY; 

I  take  it  that  information  would  show  where  we  need  to  place  the  burden 
of  building  and  keeping  up  roads  so  that  it  will  be  fairly  shared. 
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EI  SMR  OTTER: 

Yes j  it  Trill-. 

Then,  as  the  final  step,   the  highway  men  will  make  studies  to  figure  out 
how  much  we  should  charge  each  year  to  the  investment  in  roads,  to  depreciation, 
and  to  cost  of  upkeep.     Of  course,  with  that  information  they  can  tell  us  not 
only  how  much  it  costs  to  "build  and  maintain  the  roads  —  hut  they  can  also  give 
us  the  complete  story  of  just  how  much  it  costs  us  each  year  to  own  good  roads. 

SALISBURY: 

All  of  which  helps  show  how  many  miles  of  roads  we  can  afford  to  "build. 
EISSKE0T7ER: 

Right . 

Of  course,  the  Federal  and  State  road  men  merely  will  gather  the  facts. 
The  State  highway  departments  can  lay  "before  each  State  several  different  plans, 
They  can  say  that  under  Plan  A,  it  will  cost  so  much  to  keep  up  the  present 
system  of  roads  —  and  so  much  each  year  to  "build  and  keep  up  so  many  addition- 
al miles  of  road.    And  so  on  with  more  ambitious,  or  less  ambitious,  programs. 
It  will  "be  up  to  the  voters  and  taxpayers  in  each  State  to  make  the  choice. 

SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,  the  citizens  of  each  State  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
costs  of  different  kinds  of  road  systems  and  then  decide  which  kind  they  want 
and  can  afford. 

EISE1TKQT7ER: 

Exactly. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  thanks  very  much,  Hilton,  for  your  outline  of  the  new  highway 
planning  survey       and  we'll  be  looking  forward  to  another  report  on 
Department  research. 

JL 
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A  radio  interview  between  Mrs.  Edgar  31  Uerritt  of -the  .General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  oT^^^^^  ^®>, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  on  Tuesday,,  June  30,  1936,  at 
P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  over  the  Red -Network  and  supplementary  'static 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 'Company. ' 

#v  '  ••'  -      .  --OOOOO — 

ANNOUNCER: 

S6w  comes  Consumer  .Time...  Today,  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Merritt,  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women1  s '  Clubs,  is  about  to  question  Mo'rse  Salisbury 
on  the  xvork  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  a g  he  reminds  us,  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  where  Mr.  Salisbury  is  Chief  of  Radio  Service. 

I'm  going  to  confess  that  when  I  heard  the  subject  today  I  didn't 
catch  the  connection  between  consumers  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

MRS.  MERRITT:  '  .  U 


'  Why,  Mr.  Everett,  what  one  thing  affects  people's  lives  more  than 
the  weather?    Or  has  a  more  universal  interest  for  everyone? 

ANNOUNCER:  •  : 


Nothing,  I  admit.    But  as  consumers  what  can  we  do  about  it?    I'  wi sh 
you  could  help  us  to-  go  out  in  the  marketplace  and  select  better  weather 
for  our  purposes  and. our  money,  but  I  don't  think  even  you  two  will  try  to 
tell  me  that  you  can. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

No,  but  you  admit  that  high  bread,  and  fruit  and, -vegetable  prices 
affect  people  directly  as  consumers? 

ANNOUNCER:  •  -.  '•• 

'  Oh '  sure «  .  .  ' 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  weather,  forecasts  prevent  many  losses  and"  wastes  that  would 
mean  high  prices.  - 

MRS.  MERRITT:  .  • 


Like  warnings -of  storms  that  give  farmers  a  chance  to  make  their 
plans  and  prevent  damage? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  and  not  only  storms.    Supposing  a  killing  frost  is  due  to 
arrive  in  24  or  36  hours.    Trained  meteorologists  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
warn  the  fruit  growers  and  they  start  up  their  stoves  in  all  their  orchards 
that  night.    If  they  ran  these  stoves  every  night  theyrd  be'  broke-:  before 
the  season  was  over.    But  one  night  of  freezing  weather  might  ruin  the 
crop,  that  means  the  grower's  whole  income.    There  are  4  million  of  these 
orchard  heaters  in  the.  Pacific  Coast  States  alone  that  are  turned  on  and 


off  at  a  word  from  the  Weather  .Bureau*    In  one  .district  in  Florida,  the 
Weather.  Bureau  saved  $100,000  worth  of  oranges,  vegetables  and  strawberries 
with  one  warning  of  "frost.    Another  time  in  California  the  citrus  fruit 
districts  saved  frui  t  to  the  .-tune  of  M  million  'dollars  when  the  Weather 
Bureau  told  them  freezing  weather  was  coming. 

AITIiOUITCBR; 

Thatls  enough,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I  take  it  all  back. 
MRS.  M5RRITT: 

But  even  if  Mr*  Everett  is  convinced,  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about 
the  ways'  .the  Weather  Bureau  helps  the  farmers  cut  down  these  losses,  that 
would  mean  expense  to  consumers.  .-•  I  suppose  in  many  cases  a  warning  of  cold 
weather  can  enable  'the  growers  to  harvest  their  produce  in  time  to  save  it 
from  'damage. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  .  .-.  ; 

Yes,  that's  true  in  the  case  of  beans,  grapes,  and  tobacco.  But 
potatoe  growers  stop  digging,   carry  away  the  dug  potatoes  and  leave  the 
others  safely  in  the  ground.     Sugar  cane  has  to  be  cut  and  windrowed. 
Cranberry  farmers  flood  the  bogs  until  the  cold  weather  spell  has  passed. 
Truck  growers  cover  their  tender  vegetables  with  paper,  cloth'  or  soil. 

MRS.  MERRITT: 

Of  course  I  knew  the  farmer  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  but  I 
hadn't  realized  quite  how  many  hazards  there  were. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I  haven't  told  you  half  of  them.  For  instance,  'when  rice  growers 
get  a  notice  of  a  high  wind  they  flood  their  rice  crops  so  as  to  prevent 
the  straw  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.  Then  there  are  special  weather 
bulletins  to  advise  Western  cattle  men  of  range  conditions.  Some-  sections 
have  plenty  of  moisture  while  others  are  suffering  drought.  So  stock  men 
consult  these  Weather  Bureau  bulletins  when  they  want  to  ship  stock  from 
a  drought  area.  .*• 

But  this  rather  negative  business  of  helping  farmers  to  avoid  loss 
from  llature1  s  disasters  is  not  the  only  help  the  Weather  Bureau  gives.  . 
It  gives  positive  helps  in  the  way  of  improving  crop  yields. 

For  instance,  farmers  can  choose  their  planting  time  according  to 
Weather  Bureau  predictions  so  as  to  get  moisture  right  afterward.  Forecasts 
help  them  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  tell  them  on  what  days  the  weather 
will  be  best  for  harvesting  other  crops. 

MRS .  MERRITT:'   '  . 

I  suppose  the  people  who  handle  the  food  after  it  leaves  the  farm 
have  some  interest  in  the  weather  ahead  too? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

More  than  you'd  think.    Even  with  .  refrigerated "  cars,  it's  not  easy 
to  keep  exactly  the  right  temperature  for.  your  produce  if  you  don't  know 
what  outside  weather  to  count  on.    Bananas,  for  instance,  have  to  be  kept 
between  58  and  65  degrees.     If  the  temperature  goes  over  65  they  get  over- 
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ripe.     If  it  goes  below  55  degrees,  the  "bananas  chill  and  deteriorate.  And 
since  they  generate  heat  themselves  when  they're  packed,  all  the  facts--....:...  Lv 
available  are  needed  to  keep''' them  in  good1  cdjidi  tion< '  :; 

MRS.  H5RP.IT? ;  '  :    '  •  >       ""  •'-  '  -  ':' 

I  know  sto^ckmen  try"  not  to  'ship  'animals  during  a  heat-  wave,  I 
suppose  they  make  their  plans  according  to  Weather  Bureau  "-'forecast  s . 

MR.  SALISBURY:  •• 
Yes.    And 'if  you  want  to  know  a  producer  who's  -really  dependent  on 
weather  in  some  other  part  of  the  country-,  it'*s  the  watermelon  grower, 
If  he  "ships  his  melons  into  Hew  York -during  a  cool  spell,  he  might  as  well 
forget"  any  ideas  of  profit  from  that  shipment,  "because  people  simply  don't 
"buy  watermelons  except  in  hot  weather, 

MRS.  MERR1TT: 

How  long 'ahead  are  the  scientists  able  to  predict  weather,  Mr, 
Salisbury? 

MR.  SALISBURY:  •  -■  • 

ITot  more  than  48  'hours :  hdw.;    Of  course  longer-time  forecasts  would 
help  a  great  deal  more,  and  ■  some  scientists  outside  the  Bureau  feci  they 
have  tracked  down  some  secrets  Nature  has  been  holding  out  on  the  Weather 
Bureau.    But  the  official  pronouncement  of  the  Weather  Bureau  right  now  is 
that  "thus  far  no  laws  of  weather  Sequences  have  been  discovered  whereby 
reliable  weather  forecasts  for  long  periods  in  advance  can  be  made," 

MRS.  H5RRITT:  -  ":  -' 

But  haven't  I  heard  something  about  the  Government  going  in  for 
long-range  weather  forecasting  recently? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Hot  for  actual  forecasting.    But  there  is  some  new  research  on  its  - 
possibilities  going  on.  ■  Some  months  ago  the .Secretary  of  Agriculture  in- 
vited scientists  in  other  branches  of  'the  Department  as  well  as  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  pool  the  Suggestions  from  experts  in  and  out  of  the  Government 
on. how  to  conduct  some  fundamental  weather  research.    Out  of  their  de- 
liberations has  come  a  project  to  study  "long-range  weather  and  crop  •fore- 
casting" •» '•'  Eminent  scientists  are  now  working' on  this  project.    One  part 
of  the  project  will  be  to  s'tudy  the  system  used  by 'Russia,  the  only  country 
now  actually  doing' long-range  forecasting.    The  first 'half  of  the  study 
will  be-  on  the  possibilities  of  long-range  forecasting,  and  the  second  on 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  weather  and  other  factors  on  crop  production. 

MRS.  lSRRITT:  :  ■  - 

That  sounds  as  if  there  were  some  hope  of  finding  a  way.-  "• 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,   they're  not  any  too  optimistic  about  the  outcome.     The  Secretary 
says  that  probably  there  is  "one  chance  in  ten  that  science  will  some  day 
enable  us  to  make  long-range ■ weather  forecasts,  but  the  value  of  such  fore- 
casts would-be  so  enormous  that  the  chance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  worth 
investigating."    He  adds,   "Even  if  we  never  succeed  in  developing  accurate 
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MRS.  M3RRITT:  .  • 

I  should  think  so'.  ..  But  I'd  like,  to- know  more  about  how  they  do  such- 
forecasting  as  they  do  now.    For  instance,  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
during  the  flood  last  March  when  the  Weather  Bureau  predicted  the  exact 
moment  when'  the  crest  of  the  .flood  would,  reach  a  certain  1  fep'of  in 
Washington,  and  just  how  high,' the  water  would  go. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  Weather  Bureau  collects  the  measurements  of  precipitation 
in  'drainage  basins  of  streams  and  height  of  water  on  gages  placed  at  900 
substations .    From  there  on  the  story  "becomes  too  mathematical.    I  can't 
■describe  the  formulas  "by  which  they  reach  these  precise  conclusions  from 
those  reports. 

MRS .  M3RRITT: 

Is  that  how  all  weather  reports  come  about:     from  collecting  infor- 
mation in  many  different  localities  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  there  is  a  network  of  7,000  stations  in  the  country  to  collect 
news  and  to  scatter  forecasts  of  weather  to  come. 

At  the  same  moment  all  over  the  country  the  recordings  are  taken 
and  sent  by  telegraph  to  Washington.    You1  d  be  amused  at  the  form' in  which 
these .  recordings  come,  into  the  office.    One.  telegram  may  say  "Arthur  Fiendish 
rake  sirdar  unfurl  tepid".    Another  queer  jumble  of  words  might  be  "Miami 
annoy  gullish  fenowed  moral  catsup". 

MRS.  UBRRITU; 

I  gather  that's  code.    What  does  it  mean? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  don'  t  know  what  those  messages  mean,  but  I  had  asked  an  ex- 
pert to  translate  this  one  for  me.    It's  "Boston  endanger  Sambo  formful 
currency11.    The  report  is  from  Boston.    The  word  "endanger "means  a  sea 
level  barometric  pressure  of  30.04  inches,  and  temperature  of  air  of  22 
degrees.     "Sambo"  means  that  the  sky  over  the.-  Boston  observer  is  partly 
cloudy;   the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  northwest  at  18  miles  per  hour.  '  "Form- 
ful" indicates  the  barometric  pressure  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  8/100  of  an  inch  in  the  last  3  hours  and  the  maximum  temperature 
during  the  day  was .30  degrees.     "Currency"  reports  the  sky  is  half  covered 
with  high  thin  clouds  moving  from  the  East. 

MRS.  M5RRITY:  :  - 

So.  that  is  the  information  on  which  they  base  their  reports.  Of 
course  it  doesn1 1  mean  so  much  for  an  area  until  it's  read  in  combination 
with  other  areas,  does  it? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

LTo,  every  detail  is  essential  in  relation  to  the  other  details.  And 
in  order  to  see  all  these  details  across  the  country  at  a  glance,  the  tele- 
grams as  they  come  in  are  recorded  on  charts.    The  forecasters  mark  up  one 


map  of  the  United  States  with  symbols  representing  barometric  pressure.  On 
another  they  chart  the  changes  in  barometric 1  pressure  during  the  last  12 
hours.     A  third  map  shows  changes  in  temperature  in  the  last  24  hours.' 
Another  one  shows  the  speed  and  direction  of  wind  at  various  altitudes. 

MRS.  MERRITT: 

And  of  course  that  all  has  to  be  done  very  quickly  because  it's 
worth  nothing  if  it  comes  too  late. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  .     ■■  , 

Yes,  they  have.- a .  system  for  speed,.    At  8:30  the  information  is  all 
charted  ready  for  the  District  Forecaster,  who  steps  up-  to  the  maps  and  in  a 
few  minutes  is  able  to  make  his  interpretations  and  predictions  of  probable 
turns  in  the  weather. 

"MRS.  MERRI TT :   .  r:  .    .•  •  .-  yr"- 

You  say /the.  District  .Forecaster.'  ;Do  you  mean  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

MR.  SALISBURY:    ■         -  . 

•  Uo,  •  the.  country  is.  divided  up  into  six-  districts  according  to  the 
significant  factors  governing  those  'areas.    There-  is  a  Dis'trict  Forecaster 
in  Washington,  and  also  one  in  Hew  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  Chicago,  Denver, 
and  San  Francisco.    They  all  make  their  predictions  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  and  make,-»-the  forecast  for  each  locality  within  thevStates  they 
cover.    Within  two  hours  after  the '  observations  were  taken  at  all  the 
different  stations,  the  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  nearly  2,000  principal 
distributing  points.    From  there  they  are  scattered  all  over  by  telegraph, 
..telephone,  radio  and  mail.    Within  an  hour  of  the  time  they  are  issued,  t- 
millio-ns  of  radio  listeners,  newspaper  readers^  and  telephone  subscribers 
can  have  them.  ...Nearly  ■  90^000  copies  go  by  mail,  most  -of  them;  to  be  de- 
livered early  in-'the  day,  none  "of  them  later  than  six  in"  the  evening* 

MRS.  MERRITT :.  "    ?   "  ':'v^  '    ---  -  -  - 

Here  is  a  good  point  to  ask  you  the  question  that's  been  the  -subject 
of  so  many  jokes  over  the  years:     just  how  accurate  are  the  Weather  Bureau* s 
predictions? 

MR,  SALISBURY:  "     ''  ;  •- 

Well,  the  records  .show,  that  they  are  always  within  20  percent  of 
complete  accuracy,  sometimes. much  better m  •  --. 

MRS.  HERRI  TT?-  '  :. 

That's  pretty  high.    I  expect  the  reason  we' re' inclined  to  be  dis~ 
respectful  is  that  we  only  notice  it  when  they're  wrong.'    I  suppose-  they 
must  have  a  tremendous  field  staff  for  their  reporting. 

MR.  SALIS3URY: 

Yes,  but  the  biggest  number  of  field  workers  are  the  4500  volunteer 
observers  who  cooperate  by  recording  their  observations  without  being  paid 
for  it.  Airplane  pilots  are  included  in  this  category.  They  help  and  are 
helped  by  the  Weather  Bureau.    They  learn  what  to  expect  for  6  to  8  hours 


observations  of  weather  conditions  along  their  routes.    The  airplane  has 
"been  quite  a  help  to  forecasting,  and  it  in  turn  has  "been  able  to  go  much 
further  with  the  Bureau's  help.    Sixty  of  the  240  "first  order  stations" 
arc  located  at  airports. 

AITOTJITCZR: 

«.  Vfcll,  ..I  -want  to -  say  before  ..yon  sign  .  off  that  this  has  been  an  in- 
teresting- drs.cmss.i-on-  .of-. -an  entirely  new' consumer  subject*    But  it  doesn't 
mean  that"  yourvo. deserted  the  good  old  consumer  in  the  market  place  

MRS.  KB33ITT; 

Oh  no.    Next  week  we're  going  to  talk  about  those  concrete  day  to 
day;  problems  again *■    It's  another  "Foods  of  the  M0nth"  broadcast,  isn't  it, 
Mr.  Salisbury?  :  ' 

k 

MR.  SALISBURY:  > 

Yes.,  you  asked  me  to. -find  out  everything  the    experts  in  the  Department 
know  that  will  help  .consumers  to-  take  advantage  of  the  foods  that  come  to 
market  in  '..highest;,  quantity  ,  in  July.  .... 

AHHOTJITCER: 

Good...  Consumers,  you  have  just  been  listening  to  Mrs.  Edgar  B. 
Merritt",  -  Chairman*" of  Radio,  Director  of.  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 'and  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  discuss  what  the  Weather  Bureau 
does  for  Consumers, 


■  '  ••■  ;.tr  ;..  (insert).  '  j 

Each  Tuesday  at  -this  time  we.  bring  you  this  consumer  conversation 
through  the  cooperation-  .of  the  General  .federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,,  and  the .  Consumer 's  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.    This  ,  is  this  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
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A  FURTHER  REPORT  ON  INSECTICIDE  EE  SEARCH 
 ,  

A  radio  interview  "between  J.  R.  Fleming,  assistant  dire< 
Information,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  chief,  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  dura) 
the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  July  6,  1936. 

— 00OO00 — 

SALISBURY: 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Eisenhower  told  you  a"bout  experiments  with  nicotine 
and  derris  powders  —  and  pyrethrum  as  insecticides.    All  of  those  insect- 
killing  materials  have  possibilities  —  and  the.  scientists  are  still  working 
with  them.    At  the  same  time,  they  are  looking  for  still  other  materials. 

Recently  they  discovered,  and  have  "been  trying  out,  a  new  insect- 
killing  substance.     Its  name  is  phenothiazine .     It  is  among  the  most  promising 
new  insecticides  the  Department  folks  are  experimenting  with.     It  has  proved 
deadly  to  the  codling  moth  of  apples  in  the  first  trials.    Phenothiazine  is 
still  in  the  laboratory;  it  isn't  ready  for  the  grower  to  use.    But  we  thought 
fruit  growers  would  like  to  hear  the  results  of  field  trials  with  it. 
Also  we  thought  we  ought  to  clear  up  some  wrong  ideas  that  have  spread  abroad 
about  phenothiazine.     So  today  Mr.  Fleming  will  report  results  to  date  in 
tests  with  'this  new  insecticide  —  phenothiazine. 

First  of  all,  Jack,  suppose  you  spell  out  the  name  of  this  chemical, 
phenothiazine. 

FLEMING-:  .  ' 

All  right.  .  P-h-e-n-o-t-h-i-a-z-i-n-e.    Phenothiazine.   ■  ■•. 

SALISBURY: 

Phenothiazine.    And  this  little  bottle,   I  suppose,  is  filled  with 
phenothiazine. 

FLEMING-: 

Yes,  it  is. 

SALI SBURY : 

Looks  yellow  —  reminds  me  of  sulphur.     Let's  take  out  the  cork • and 
see  what  it  smells  like. 

(SOUND  OF  TAKING  CORK  OUT  OF  BOTTLE)  . 

FLEMING-:  ,  ,  . 

I  doubt  if  you'll  find  it  has  any  odor. 

SALISBURY: 

-    No,  it  has  no  smell  to  me. 


9  (VERY  SLIG-HT  PAUSE) 


( over) 


Now  let's  correct  a  slip  in  ray  opening  statement.     I  said  pheno- 
thiazine  has  "been  discovered.     Of  oourse  it's  "been  known  to  chemists  for 
some  time. 

FLEMING: 

Oh,  yes,  sorae  chemist  first  made  phenothiazine  50  or  a  Hundred  years 
ago.    Dye  makers  use  it  very  extensively.    But  it  has  not  "before  "been  used 
to  kill  insects.     One  of  our  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  —  L.  E.  Smith  —  first  tried  it  out  as  an  insecticide 
about  three  years  ago. 

SALISBURY : 

Didn'.t  Smith  know  "before  he  tried  it  out  that  phenothiazine  would 
kill  insects? 

FLEMING: 

No  —  and  yes. 

'It's  thi  s  way  — 

■Synthetic  compounds,  such  as  phenothiazine,  have  no  particular  ear- 
marks ■ to  indicate  to  the  scientists  whether  or  not  they  have  insecticidal 
properties.    You  actually  have  to  try  them  out  "before  you  can  tell. 

As  for  phenothiazine,  it  "belongs  to  a  general  family  of  synthetic 
chemicals  —  some  of  which  were  known  to  be  deadly  to  insects.     Smith  had 
that  much  to  go  on. 


SALISBURY: 

So  he  started  testing  phenothiazine.     Of  course  he  didn't  try  it  out 
on  insects  infesting  crops  in  the  fields. 

FLEMING: 

Oh,  no.     The  testers  never  do  try  out  possible  new  insecticides  that 
way.     Takes  too  long.    They  test  first  on  mosquito  larvae  in  the  laboratory. 

SALISBURY: 

Wrigglers,  you  mean? 

FLEMING : ■ 

Yes,  wrigglers  —  that  is  what  they  use,  —  and  of  course  I  suppose 
many  people  will  wonder  why.      Well,  it's  because  down  in  Florida  where  they 
do  this  work,  they  can  get  mosquito  larvae  the  year  'round.    Also  by  testing 
all  materials  against  mosquito  larvae  they  have  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
insect-killing  potency  of  each  material. 

SALISBURY: 

This  is  new  to  me  —  these  facts  on  technique  of  the  experimenters. 
Do  they  sprinkle  the  phenothiazine  on  ponds  where  there  are  mosquito  wrigglers 

FLEMING:  • 
No. 


See  this  jar? 
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SALISBURY: 

Yes.     I  see  it. 

FLEMING: 

Well,  Dr.  3?.  L.  Campbell,-  in  charge  of  the  mosquito  larvae  testing 
work,  tells  me  they  put  a  weak  solution  of  the  phenothiazine  in  the  jar  — 
and  then  put  in  50  or  a  hundred  mosquito  wrigglers  —  just  as  you  see  then 
there. 

SALISBURY: 

Those  fellows  seem  to  "be  pretty  well  knocked  out  although, 

I  believe  I  do  see  one  wriggling  a  little. 

FLEMING- : 

Yes  ,  one  or  two.  ?  = 

But  that  stuff  is  mighty  powerful.     In  fact,  Campbell  tells  me  it's 
the  most  potent  insect-killing  synthetic  material  they've  yet  tried  out. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  after  they  found  the  stuff  worked  so  well  on  the  wrigglers, 
I  suppose  they  next  try  it  out  in  orchards,  on  insects  such  as  the  codling 
moth. 

FLEMING:  *     •'  • 

No.    You  skipped  a  step. 

After  testing  phenothiazine  on  mosquito  wrigglers,  and  finding  it 
was  deadly  to  them,  they  next  tried  it  on  codling  moth  larvae  in  the  laboratory. 
They  cut  out  little  round  pieces  of  apple  —  covered  the  peeling  with 
phenothiazine  —  put  the  pieces  of  apple  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with 
the  peeling  side  up  —  and  put  codling  moth  larvae  on  the  pieces  of  apple. 

You  can  see  the  apple  and  the  larvae  right  there  in  the  bottom  of  one 
of  those  bottles  that  they  used. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  yes. 

Most  of  those  larvae  that  ate  phenothiazine  on  their  apples  seem  to  have 
turned  up  their  toes. 

FLEMING-: 

Doctor  Siegler  who  handles  this  part  of  the  work  says  that  phenothiazine 
knocks  off  the  codling  moth  larvae  just  as  effectively  as  an  equal  strength 
of  lead  arsenate. 

SALISBURY: 

Of  course  he  means  under  laboratory  conditions. 

FLEMING:  .... 

Yes,  under  laboratory  conditions. 
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SALISBURY; 

T7hat  about  under  actual  orchard  conditions? 
FLEMING; 

Well,  of  course,  the  tests  in  the  laboratory  merely  indicate  whether 
or  not  a  particular  material  is  worth  further  testing  in  the  field,  Through 
the  laboratory  tests,  the  entomologists  eliminate  a  lot  of  worthless  materials. 
But,  of  course,  when  you  leave  the  laboratory  and  go  into  the  orchard,  you 
run  into  sunlight,  rain,  heat,  and  other  influences  that  may  change  the  results 
you  get  in  the  laboratory.    For  instance,  roetnone  and  pyrethrum  worked  fine 
in  the  laboratory,  brat  they  tended  to  break  down,  and  wouldn't  work  entirely 
successfully  on  the  codling  moth  under  orchard  conditions.  . 

SALISBURY: 

TJell,  we  understand  that  a  chemical  deadly  to  insects  in  the  laboratory 
may  not  be  so  deadly  in  the  field  or  orchard.    How  what  about  phenothiazine ? 
Does  it  stand  up  all  right  in  the  orchard? 

Again,   I'll  have  to  answer,  yes  and  no. 

Last  year,  the  entomologists  tried  out  phenothiazine  in  codling  moth 
control  in  orchards  at  Yakima,  Washington  and  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Dr.  T7.  L.  Van  Dine  in  charge  of  the  field  tests,  tells  me  that  pheno- 
thiazine worked  very  well  at  Yakima;  in  fact,  generally  speaking,  it  worked 
better  than  lead  arsenate.    But  it  didn't  work  quite  as  well  under  Mid-Western 
and  Eastern  conditions. 

SALISBURY: 

How  does  he  explain  the  different  results?    By  the  difference  in 
climate? 

PLSMIITG : 

Partly,  yes. 

Phenothiazine  sticks  on  the  fruit  pretty  well  in  a  dry  region  like 
the  Yakima  section.     But  Van  Dine  and  his  associates  also  think  that,  in 
their  work  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  were  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  they  must 
develop  a  suitable  adhesive  to  make  the  phenothiazine  stick  better. 

Another  thing:     In  some  of  their  tests,  they  used  phenothiazine  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.     They  found  that  the  two  materials  simply  wouldn't  work 
together.'  That  means  you' 11  have  to  put  on  two  separate  sprays  for  insect 
control  and  fungus  control  if  you  want  to  use  phenothiazine  and  Bordeaux. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  entomologists  still  have  some  problems  to  work  out 
before  they  can  recommend  phenothiazine  to  growers  to  control  the  codling 
moth. 


SALISBURY; 

Well,   I  understand  they  have  hope  that  they  can  work  out  those  problems. 


FLEMING: 

Yes.     They  aren't  discouraged. 


SALISBURY: 

We've  "beer,  talking  about  the  codling  moth.     Have  the  entomologists 
had  any  success  with  phenothiazine  in  control  of  other  insects? 

FLEMING-: 

Well,  of  course,  the  codling  moth  is  the  insect  that  causes  the  great- 
est loss  to  fruit  growers.     So,   the  entomologists  are  especially  interested 
in  whether  phenothiazine  can  control  codling  moth. 

But.  to  answer  your  question  — 

Such  insecticides  as  lead  arsenate  are  deadly  to  almost  all  kinds  of 
chewing  insect.     But  these  newer  synthetic  insecticides  aren't  so  generally 
effective.    A  synthetic  material  may  control  one  insect  "but  not  another. 
For  example,  phenothiazine  gives  considerable  promise  against  the  codling 
moth  and  certain  other  insects,  "but  it  hasn't  worked  so  well  against  certain 
other  varieties  of  pests.     The  entomologists  are  still  trying  it  out  against 
the  harmful  chewing  insects. 

SALISBURY: 

Your  comment  about  spray  residue  "brings  up  a  very  important  question. 
Of  course,  in  this  work,  the  "big  aim  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  materials 
that  leave  harmful  residues  that  must  "be  removed.    How  does  phenothiazine 
measure  up  on  that  score? 

FLEMING- : 

The  amount  of  phenothiazine  used  in  sprays  doesn't  leave  harmful 
residues. 

Incidentally,  in  tests  with  white  rats,   scientists  found  indications 
that  phenothiazine  not  only  wasn't  harmful  hut  had  antiseptic  properties. 
It  seemed  to  "be  an  effective  urinary  antiseptic.     This  work  is  still  in 
progress.    When  the  final  report  is  available,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story  —  the  happy  accident  "by  which  our  scientists  discovered  the  medical 
properties  of  phenothiazine  while  studying  its  suitability  as  an  insecticide. 

SALISBURY: 

In  the  meantime,  I  guess  we  should  re-emphasize  to  our  listeners  that 
phenothiazine  shows  considerable  promise  as  an  insecticide  to  take  the  place 
of  arsenicals,  especially  in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth.     But  the  ento- 
mologists still  have  problems  to  work  out  with  phenothiazine  —  and  they're 
not  yet  ready  to  recommend  it  to  growers"  as  an  insecticide. 

FLEMING: 

That's  right.    Phenothiazine  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 


#### 


PROGRESS  IN  ST7INE  RESEARCH 


An  interview  "between  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  I] 
Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  during  the  Dep^tnght\  yr~ 
period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  July  20,/  " 
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SALISBURY: 

M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department  of  Agrf 
culture,  is  here  today  with  another  report  of  progress  in  agricultural  research.!. 

This  one's  about  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  develop  hogs 
that  produce  the  sort  of  pork  and  lard  the  consumers  want,  and  produce  it  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  pound. 

About  two  years  ago  we  reported  to  you  that  the  Department  and  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  had  brought  into  this  country  under 
proper  quarantine  safeguards  some  Danish  Landrace  and  Yorkshire  hogs.  They 
were  going  to  try  to  breed  American  hogs  that  would  produce  pork  of  the 
Danish  type  that  is  popular  in  some  of  the  leading  pork  markets  of  the  world. 

Today  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  report  the  progress  the  swine  men  have  made 
in  this  project  during  the  past  two  years. 

Milton,  first  of  all  I'll  a.sk  you  to  recall  to  us  just  why  our  swine 
men  went  to  a  foreign  country  such  as  D enmark  for  breeding  stock? 

EISZNH0775R: 

To  do  that,  we'll  have  to  look  at  the  recent  trends  in  the  American 
swine  industry. 

I  suppose  no  farm  animal  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  made  a 
better  record  of  profit  for  its  owners  than  the  lard- type  hog  in  the  Com 
Belt  made  from  about  1860  to  about  1920.    T7e  then  shipped  a  lot  of  hogs  and. 
hog  products,  especially  lard,  to  Europe,  and  our  land-type  hog  was  truly  a 
"mortgage-lifter."    But  after  1920,  Europe  began  to  take  less  of  our  lard 
and  pork.  , 

SALISB'JRY: ' 

So  the  lard-type  hog  had  to  strain  a  little  to  lift  those  mortgages. 
EISEHEOUER:  : 

Especially  since  he  had  the  short  end  of  the  price  lever.  The  lard- 
type  ho-~  also  had  some  other  troubles  and  American  people's  fancy  turned  to 
smaller  and  more  tender  cuts  of  pork  with  less  fat. 

SALISBURY:  ■  ' 

T7hich  the  lard-type  hog  doesn't  produce. 
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EISENHOWER: 


It's  not  the  nature  of  the  "brute.  But  those  changes  in  the  market 
don't  end  the  catalogue  of  woes.  'All  of  them  lessened  the  popularity  of 
the  lard-type  hog  and  created  a  demand  for  another  type  of  hog  —  not  to 
replace  the  fat-  or  lard-type  hog  —  hut  to  go  along  with  it. 

SALISBURY:  '  ' 

That's  well-known  history  to  everyone  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Milton. 
We've  all  seen  the  leaner  type  of  hog  increasing, 

EISENHOWER: 

Certainly.    We've  all  seen  the  farm  color  scheme  change  as  the  striped 
Tarns  came  in  and  the  solid  colored  or  spotted  Durocs  and  Polands  grew  fewer. 
But  the  question  is:     Are  we  raising  the  right  type  of  "bacon  hog  to  get  into 
the  export  trade  with  both  feet  —  to  compete  in  that  "big  London  market  which 
is  the  aim  of  pork  fanners  in  all  exporting  countries. 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  British  are  very  fond  of  Wiltshire-type  "bacon. 

SALISBURY: 

Sure,  and  I  know  what  a  T7iltshire  side  is  —  it  isn't  "bacon  alone, 
"but  a  whole,  lean  side  of  pork  with  a    light  cure. 

EISENHOWER: 

"Very  good.    How,  knowing  the  Britishers  liked  Wiltshire  sides,  Danish 
hog  farmers,  with  the  aid  of  Danish  scientists,  developed  a  type  of  hog  and 
a  method  of  curing  to  produce  Wiltshire  sides. 

SALISBURY: 

The  British  import  quotas  indicate  that  the  Danes  were  paid  for  their 
trouble. 

Seems  to  me  they  get  about  two-thirds  of  the  British  pork  market 
under  the  current  quotas,  while  we  get  —  What  is  it?    Less  than  10  per  cent, 
I  believe. 

EISENHOWER: 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  type  of  bacon  and  ham  produced  isn't 
the  only  reason  why  the  Danes  sell  more  in  London  than  we  do,  but  we  can 
see  why  our  swine  researchmen  are  trying  to  breed  an  American  hog  that  will 
produce  the  lean-type  pork. 

Now  for  years,  the  Danes  have  bred  for  that  particular  type  of  hog  — 
and  have  based  their  breeding  on  detailed  records  from  breeding  centers, 
testing  stations,  and  bacon  factories . 


SALISBURY: 


I  know  our  Corn  Belt  listeners  especially  would  like  to  know  more 
about  that  Danish  system  of  swine  improvement. 

EISE1TK0T7SR: 

V7ell,  that  Danish  system  has  been  developed  by  the  co-ops. 

Denmark  has  about  200  authorized  breeding  centers  that  breed  and  sell 
pigs.    Private  farmers  run  the  centers.    T^ice  a  year,  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  co-ops  inspects-  and  scores  the  centers  on  such  things  as  quality  of 
hogs  —  and  uniformity  of  herds  —  and  size  of  litters.    The  committ-ee 
publishes  the  average  of  the  two  scorings. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  that  on  the  breeding  center;  now  where  does  the  testing  station 
enter  the  picture? 

EIS5HH0UER: 

Each  breeding  center  sends  four  representative  pigs  to  one  of  the 
testing  stations  run  by  the  co-ops.     The  men  at  the  stations  .feed  each  pig 
a  standard  ration  and  see  how  efficiently  each  pig  turns  its  feed  into  meat 
and  lard  —  which  pigs  use  the  least  feed  in  producing  a  pound  of  meat  and 
lard. 

SALISBURY:  . 

Then  what  do  they  do?     Send  those  same  pigs  to  the  bacon  .factories? 
ZISZNH0T7ER: 

Yes,  and  slaughter  them,  and  determine  the  quality  of  pork  the  car- 
casses yield.    That  way  the  research  men  find  out  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
slaughtered  pigs  —  and  of  their  surviving  relatives.    That's  the  important 
thing.    The  farmer  who  buys  pigs  from  the  breeding  centers  —  and  the  breeders 
who  are  trying  to  breed  for  a  particular  type  of  hog  —  have  facts  on  such 
things  as  how  many  pigs  to  the  litter  a  particular  line  of  hogs  produces, 
how  economically  they  gain,  and  the  quality  of  pork  from  their  carcasses. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  that  bit  of  background  explains  why  the  Danish  hog  raisers  have 
been  so  successful  in  producing-  quality  pork  at  low  feed  cost.     It  also  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  breeding  behind  the  hogs  Mr*  0.  G-.  Hankins  brought  from 
Denmark  in  the  spring  of  1934.     I  suppose  he  got  them  from  the  breeding  cen- 
ters you've  told  about. 

3ISEMHOT7SR: 

Yes,  from  four  of  the  leading  breeding  centers. 
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SALISBURY: 

How  many  hogs  did  Hankins  "bring  back? 
EISSM0T7ER: 

Eight  hoars  and  16  gilts  of  the  Landrace  breed  —  and  two  boars  and 
four  gilts  of  the  Yorkshire  breed. 

SALISBURY:  '  • 

I  understand  the  Landrace  and  Yorkshire  are  whi te  breeds.' 
EISENH0T7ER: 

Yes.  IThite. 
SALISBURY: 

Am  I  right  in  this:     The  Department  got  some  of  those  pigs  and  the 
Iowa  experiment  station  some. 

SISEKHQT7SR: 

Right. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  now,  just  what  line  of  investigations  has  been  going  on  with 
the  Danish  hogs? 

EISZNHQTER: 

Four  main  lines. 

First,  the  research  men  want  to  see  if  the  Landrace  and  Yorkshire  will 
produce  as  well  in  this  country  as  they  did  in  their  native  Denmark.  Second, 
they  want  to  compare  carefully  the  Danish  breeds  with  our  leading  breeds. 
Third,  they  want  to  see  if,  by  crossbreeding,  they  can  combine  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  American  and  Danish  lines.  —  And,  fourth,  they  want  to  see 
if  they  can  adapt  to  our  conditions  that  three-point  Danish  hog-improvement 
program  I  outlined. 

SALISBURY: 

Power  to  'em.    That's  a  long-time  job. 

TThat  progress  have  they  made  in  the  past  two  years? 

For  instance,  how  are  the  Danish  breeds  showing  up  alongside  some 
of  our  breeds  as  to  number  of  pigs  to  the  litter. 
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EI  SSNH  OTTER:  •  :"■  "' 

Seven- of  the  Landrace  sows  averaged  about  nine  pigs  to  the  litter  — 
and  three  of  the  Yorkshires  averaged  about  14  pigs. 

SALISBURY: 

As  against  how  many. for  our  breeds? 
EI  SMS. OTTER; 

Under  the  same  conditions,  35  sows  of  our  domestic  breeds  averaged 
about  seven  pigs  to  the  litter.  - 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  they  seem  to  measure  up  on  prolificacy.    Both  Danish  breeds 
outscored  our  breeds,  and  the  Danish  Yorkshire  outscored  the  Danish  Landrace. 

How,-  how  did  the,  Danish  stock  rank  on  feed  cost  per  pound  of  weight 

put   on?  •.  .1  :'  * 

EISS1TK0TTER: 

They  put  on  100  pounds  of  gain  for  each  343  to  375  pounds  of  grain 
eaten,  from  weaning  to  market- weight,  of  around  -225  pounds.-  Of  course,  we 
have  hogs  that  will  do  as  well.  But  a  great  many  of  our  hogs  use  as  much 
as  four  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  grain  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 

SALISBURY: 

How  did  the  Danish  pigs  compare  with  ours  as  to  carcass  and  quality 
of  meat? 

EISENK0T7ER:  :  .'. 

The  Landrace  carcasses-were  superior,  in  some- ways,  to  the  average 
of  several  hundred  carcasses  of  some  of  our  domestic  breeds  tested  at  the 
Department  research  center  at  Beltsville. 

SALISBURY: 

Superior  in  what  particular  ways? 
EISEFH0T7ER:  " 

TTell,  for  example,  the  Landrace  hams  were  about  2d  percent  plumper. 
SALISBURY: 

what  about  the  length  of  carcass?  -'" 
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The  Landrace:  hogs  also  had  longer  bodies.    They  averaged  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  ^Longer  from  first  ri"b  to  aitchbone. 


SALISBURY: 

And  I  guess  a  longer  "body  probably  means  a  longer  slab  of  "bacon. 
5IS5LTK0T75R: 

Yes,  a  higher  proportion  of  the  higher-priced  cuts  such  as  "bacon  and 
chops.    And  there's  some  indication  that  a  longer  "body  also  may  mean  a  larger 
proportion  of  lean  meat. 

I  might  say  that  the  Landrace  also  had  short  legs. 

SALISBURY: 

T7ell,  I- guess  a  long  body,  and  short  legs,  is  a  rather  unusual 
combination  —  at  least  in  hogs.    But  do  the  shorter  legs  have  any  partic- 
ular merit? 

EIS5&S0T7ER: 

Yes,. less  waste  —  and  swine  growers  usually  associate  short  legs 
with -early  maturity  and  quick  fattening. 

SALISBURY: 

I7ell,  now  I  "believe  the  specific  data  you  gave  us  on  the  number  of 
pigs  to  a  litter,  and  so  on, :  were- .  "based  just  on  the  pigs  farrowed  in  the 
fall  of  1934. 

3IS3ITE0I7IR:  :.       .  ^ 


.They  were.    But  I  gave  them  as  typical  "because-  the  later  tests  have 
given  pretty  much  the  same  results. 

SALISBURY: 

TJell,  the  research  men  seem  to  "be  making  headway  toward  providing 
a  "bacon-type  hog  to  meet  modern- market  ;  demands.  .  .. 

5ISSHK0TEER;  :.'  . 

Their  results  are  encouraging.    But,  remember,  they .go t" those  results 
on  small,  experimental  lots  of  pigs. 

The  question  is  whether  they  can  successfully  combine  those  superior 
qualities  of  the  Danish  hogs  with  the- superior  qualities  of  our  American  stock. 
That  will  take  time. 


SALISBURY: 

In  the  meantime,  I  guess  they're  not  ready  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions or  make  recommendations. 

EISBM0T7ER: 

¥.Om    They* re  merely  making  a  progress  report, 
SALISBURY; 

I  suppose,  too,  they  don't  have  any  "breeding  stock  to  distribute. 
EISENHOWER; 

ITo ,  they  don't.     They  have  no  "breeding  stock  of  the  new  Danish  strains 
available  for  general  distribution. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioulture. 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  Radio  Service,  dtiliVUl'^LL 
in  the  Department  period  of  the  Conservation  Day  program  of  the, National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  Friday,  July  31,  1336,  and  broadcast  "by  NBC  and  a  net- 
work of  associated  radio  stations, 

__o0o— 

Continuation  of  hot,  dry  weather  conditions  is  keeping  the  danger  of 
forest  fires  critically  high  in  many  of  the  forest  areas  despite  light  showers 
in  portions  of  the  region  affected  by  drought,  says  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,     The  situation  is  particularly  dangerous  in  Montana, 
north  and  central  Idaho  and  South  Dakota,  and  in  Minnesota,  western  Wisconsin 
and  Arkansas. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon,  however,  the  number  of  fires  reported  to  date 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  number  recorded  in  the  same  length  of 
time  during  the  past  five  years.    Present  conditions  in  the  Southern  states 
show  a  considerable  decrease  of  fire  danger  in  contrast  to  that  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  during  which  time  many  fires  were  reported. 


In  Montana  and  north  Idaho,  the  weather  record  for  53  years  was  reported 
broken  by  three  consecutive  days  of  extreme  temperatures  and  low  humidity. 
One  large  fire  was  reported  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  which,  at  tin 
time  of  the  report,  covered  3,200  acres.    All  available  fire  fighting  forces  ■ 
were  at    work  controlling  the  blaze,  Forest  Service  officials  said.    A  large 
share  of  the  fighting  was  being  carried  on  by  several  hundred  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  youths  from  the  camps  on  the  national  forests.     The  fire 
was  started  by  lightning. 

In  the  Lake  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nicolet  National  Forest  ir 
eastern  "Wisconsin  and  the  Shawnee  and  Hoosier  forests  in  southern  Illinois,  the 
forest  fire  hazard  is  reported  as  intense.     The  continued  extreme  drought  and 
hot  winds  throughout  northern  Minnesota  made  it  necessary  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  camp  fires  within  the  Chippewa  and 
Superior  National  Forests  except  under  permit,  and  prohibited  smoking  except 
at  improved  camp  grounds  and  places  of  habitation.    Violations  of  such  orders 
on  Federal  lands  are  punishable  by  fine  or    imprisonment  or  both,  under 
Federal  law. 

Similar  orders  were  dispatched  by  regional  headquarters  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
regulating  smoking  and  camp  fire  building  on  the  Boise,  Salmon,  Cnallis, 
Payette,  Sawtooth,  Idaho  and  Weiser  National  Forests  in  Idaho. 

The  total  number  of  fires  this  year  up  to  July  20  in  all  of  the  National 
Forests  was  10,12.6.     This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  5,000  over  the 
average  up  to  the  same  date  during  the  period  1931-1935.     Control  measures 
have  been  made  increasingly  effective  by  means  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  true 
trails,  numerous  additional   forest  fire  lookout  houses  and  towers,  emergency 
airplane  landing  fields  and  miles  of  telephone  lines  constructed  during  the  past 
three  years  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.     This  has  been  one  reason  why, 
in  spite  of  the  far  greater  number  of  fires  reported,  only  92  have  been  "extra- 


period  fires"  (fires  which  are  still  "burning  after  ten  a.m.  of  the  day  follow- 
ing their  discovery). 

Even  Alaska  has  reported  serious  forest  fire  conditions  up  to  the 
present  time.     However,  according  to  recent  reports  from  this  region,  the 
peak  of  fire  hazard  has  passed.     The  national  forest  region  which  includes 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  reported  all  national 
forests  except  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Harney  as  having  had  rains.    A  severe 
fire  recently  "burned  a  large  area  of  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  near 
Sundance,  Wyoming. 

Man  continues  to  "be  "Forest  Enemy  No.  1".    The  number  of  man-caused 
fires  reported  up  to  July  20  reached  a  total  of  7,699,  or  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  number  of  forest  fires  reported.     Carelessness  in  fail- 
ing to  extinguish  campfires,  the  thoughtless  tossing  away  of  still-lighted  cig- 
arette and  cigar  ends,  and  the  custom  of  some  local  forest  residents  of  burning 
over  their  lands  each  yea.r  accounted  for  the  large  number  of  man-caused  forest 
fires,  the  Forest  Service  said. 


Wild  ducks  perished  by  the  hundreds  the  last  few  weeks  at  small-water 
holes  in  the  drought  region  of  the  northern  Great  Plains.    These  losses,  how- 
ever, may  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ducks  this  year  in  Canada, 
reports  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  indicate. 

Field  parties  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  close  touch  with  the  water- 
fowl situation  report  that  large  broods  have  been  hatched  out  in  the  northern 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada.     Last  spring  the  migrations  to  Canada  were  some- 
what larger  than  in  1935  —  due  largely  to. the  severe  restrictions  on  waterfow 
hunting  in  the  United  States  last  fall. 

Breeding  grounds  in  Cai.....da  showing  effects  of  the  drought  are  in  southe 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.     This  region  borders  on  the  United  States  drought 
area  and  losses  of  young  ducks  there  may  run  as  high  a,s  50  percent,  reports 
indicate.    At  some  of  the  small-water  hole  areas  in  the  Dakotas  losses  as  high 
as.  90  percent  have  been  reported.    Heavy  losses  have  also  occurred  in  ivlontana. 

Officials  of  the  survey  believe,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  num- 
.  ber  of  ducks  in  the  northern  part  of  their  breeding  range  is  perhaps  large 
enough  "Co  offset  the  heavy  losses  in  the  drought  region. 

The  officials  point  out  that  the  breeding  grounds  in  the  drought  area 
represents  about  one- sixth  of  the  continental  breeding  range,  and  that  much 
of  the  breeding  range  in  the  Dakotas  Lad  been  seriously  affected  by  droughts 
in  recent  years  as  well  as  by  the  present  drought.     Last  spring,  however, 
.  conditions  for  waterfowl  in  these  States  were  much  improved.    Waterholes  had 
been  filled  by  spring  rains  and  the  northern  migration  of  waterfowl  along  the 
Mississippi  flyway  was  larger  than  in  1935.    Large  "broods  were  hatched  out, 
but  many  of  these  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  drought. 

Hundreds  of  young  ducks  and  many  adult  birds  have  been  rescued  the 
last  few  weeks  from  the  dry  areas  in  these  States  and  transferred  to  refuges 


and  large  "bodies  of  water  by  CCC  workers,   sportsmen,   game  officials,  and  local 
residents.    More  than  2,000  ducks  were  recently  removed  from  a  region  of  dry- 
pot-holes  southwest  of  Minot,  N.  D. ,  "by  CCC  workers  from  Biological  Survey  camp 
Most  of  the  "birds  rescued  in  this  region  were  pintails  and  shovelers.  Other 
species  saved  were  mallards,  "bald-pates,  redheads,  canvasbacks,  and  teals,. 

Large  numbers  of  dead  "birds  at  dried-up  pot-holes  are  a  common  sight, 
say  CCC  workers  and  others  engaged  in  rescue  work.     In  searching  for  ducks  the 
CCC  men  spread  out  in  open  formation  and  cover  an  area  several  times  to  avoid 
overlooking  any  "birds.    The  captured  "birds  are  then  placed  into  tracks  and 
liberated  at  refuges  or  large  "bodies  of  water.    The  ducks  are  easily  caught  as 
they  are  usually  too  weak  to  fly  far. 

Many  of  the  Bureau's  refuges  in  the  drought  area  are  in  good  condition 
and  contain  enough  water  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  until  September.  Thousands 
of  ducks  caught  by  the  drought  at  small-water  holes  have  flocked  into  these 
refuges. 
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L  ^  PROGRESS  III. WEED  CONTROL  RESEARCH  I  03AT303^j 

^  L  A  ^  v  h  a  t  t 

A  radio  interview  "between  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of^fTrf^gaafcLon .  *  * 
and  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  Radio  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
delivered  in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Earm  and  Home  Hour  Monday, 
August  3,  1936,  and  "broadcast  by  NBC  and  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY; 

M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department,  is  back 
with  his  usual  Monday  report  on  agricultural  research  —  today  it's  on  research 
in  weed  control. 

To  help  farmers  meet  the  weed  problem,  Congress  last  year  authorized 
expenditures  of  $60,000  on  a  search  for  more  effective  ways  to  control  weeds. 

The  Bureau  of  plant  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  several  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  is  investigating  root  and  growing  habits  of 
weeds,  and  effective  cultural  methods  of  control.    We  outlined  that  line  of 
attack  to  you  in  one  of  these  broadcasts  some  months  ago. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  also  is  investigating  the  use  of 
chemicals,  especially  sodium  chlorate,  to  control  weeds  where  other  methods 
fail . 

Today,  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  tell  you  about  this  second  phase  of  the 
investigati  ons . 

All  right,  Milton. 

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello  everyone.    Morse,. I  hadn't  intended  to  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  chemicals  in  killing  weeds  so  much  as  I  had  to  tell  of  work  on 
the  production  of  sodium  chlorate. 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  I  see.    Well,  Milton,  I  guess  farmers  and  scientists  have  been  using 
sodium  chlorate  to  kill  weeds  for  some  years. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  as  a  general  all-round  weed  killer  for  various  conditions,  sodium 
chlorate  has  worked  about  the  best  of  any  of  the  chemicals  yet  tried.  But, 
it's  rather  expensive. 

SALISBURY; 

So  the  chemists  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  cut  the  cost? 
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EISENHOWER: 

Well,  actually,  they're  trying  to  learn  the  "basic  facts  about  how  to 
manufacture  sodium  chlorate  and  find  how  much  it  costs  to  make  it. 

SALISBURY:  "■ 

Sodium  chlorate  already  is  "being  manufactured,  isn't  it? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes.    But  only  "by  one  concern.    And  the  manufacturing  process  is 
strictly  a  secret  one. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  now,  just  how  are  the  chemists  proceeding  with  their  investigations? 
EISENHOWER: 

As  in  the  usual  investigation  of  this  sort,  they  are  going  through  three 
stages.    First,  they  designed  equipment  in  the  laboratory.    Now  they're  trying 
out  the  methods  and  equipment  on  a  semi-commercial  scale.     If  that  is  success- 
ful, they're  ready  to  try  out  their  methods  under  commercial  factory  conditions. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.    Let's  begin  with  the  principles. 
EISMHOWER: 

Well,  as  you  know,  sodium  chlorate  is  made  from  sodium  chloride .  • 
SALISBURY: 

Ordinary  table  salt.    How  are  the  Department  chemists  turning  it  into 
sodium  chlorate? 

EISENHOWER: 

Philip  H.  Groggins  and  his  associates  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  started  making  sodium  chlorate  by  the  electrolytic  method  —  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  salt  water. 

Then,  having  found  they  could  make  sodium  chlorate  by  that  method  in  the 
laboratory,   the  chemists  designed  equipment  to  make  it  on  a  semi- commercial 
scale.  ■  • 

That's  the  second  step  in  the  investigations. 
SALISBURY: 


Do  they  have  their  semi-commercial  equipment  set  up  yet? 
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EISENHOWER: 

Yes.     They've  fitted  up  a  small  plant  to  make  sodium  chlorate  at  the 
Arlington  Experiment  Farm  across  the  Potomac  .River  from  Washington. 

SALISBURY: 

Tell  us  a  "bit  about  the  plant. 

EISENHOWER: 

Here's  a  diagram  of  it,  showing  the  manufacturing  process  from  the 
time  you  start  with  the  salt  until  you  wind  up  with  the  chlorate. 

SALISBURY: 

Let's  take  a  look  at  it. 

( CHJMPLIHG  OE  PAPER) 
EISENHOWER: 

You  see,  they  put  a  salt  water  solution  in  these  vats  —  Then  they 
pass  the  electric  current  through  the  vats.    That  makes  sodium  chlorate  in 
solution.     Then  the  solution  goes  on  through  this  series  of  settling  tanks, 
filters,  crystallizers,  and  driers  —  and  finally  out  comes  the  sodium  chlorate 
in  crystalline  form  ready  to  use  —  this  white  stuff  right  here. 

SALISBURY: 

Was  this  sample  turned  out  over  at  the  Arlington  laboratory? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes. 
SALISBURY: 

This  sodium  chlorate  still  looks  very  much  like  the  original  sodium' 
chloride,  or  table  salt  it  was  made  from. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes  it  does. 

SALISBURY: 

Is  the  Arlington  experimental  plant  turning  out  very  much  of  this  stuff? 
EISENHOWER: 


So  far,  it  has  made  a  total  of  4,000  pounds. 
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SALISBURY: 

What  do  our  men  do  with  it?    Sell  it? 
EISZIIHOTHR: 

ITo.     They  ship  it  to  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  that 
are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  testing  ways  to  kill 
"bindweed  and  other  troublesome  weeds.     The  stations  try  it  on  weeds  to  see 
which  size  of  sodium  chlorate  crystals  is  most  effective  in  killing  weeds. 

SALISBURY: 

Does  the  product  of  the  experimental  plant  kill  weeds  as  well  as  the 
commercial  product? 

2ISSNH0T7ER: 

It  kills  weeds  all  right.    Bat  the  chemists  haven't  had  reports  from 
experiments  that  show  just  exactly  how  it  compares  with  the  commercial  product. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  they  have  any  figures  on  what  it's  costing  them  to  make  it? 
ZISEHHTOSR: 

Yes,  they  have  complete  records  on  what  it  cost  to  put  in  the  equipment  -- 
and  on  the  cost  of  labor,  electricity,  and  material  in  making  the  product  —  and 
the  cost  of  everything  else  right  on  down  to  the  cost  of  insurance  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  plant. 

SALISBURY: 

How  does  their  cost  compare  with  industry's  costs? 
EIS3EIH0W5R: 

The  chemists  think  their  costs  probably  compare  pretty  well. 
SALISBURY: 

Bat  I  suppose  they're  trying  to  cut  the  cost  still  further. 
SISZflHOflSR: 

Yes.  One  of  their  big  aims  is  to  develop  a  continuous  automatic  process 
of  manufacture  from  the  time  the  salt  brine  goes  into  the  vats  until  the  sodium 
chlorate  comes  out  sealed  in  cans  ready  to  ship. 

To  study  the  possibilities  of  introducing  other  economies  into  the 
process  they've  fitted  up  a  miniature  plant  made  of  glass.    The  whole  thing's 
no  bigger  than  an  automobile  storage  battery. 
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Eisenhower  (CONTINUED) 

In  this  tiny  plant,  they  can  study  very  minutely  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity used  at  various  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  chlorate  and  try 
ways  to  reduce  the  amount  used.    For  instance,  they  have  already  found  they 
can  cut  the  amount  of  electricity  from  10  to  15  percent  by  making  the  salt 
solution  stronger. 

SALISBURY: 

But  I  judge  those  are  all  changes  and  refinements  in  the  present 
electrolytic  process. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes.    They  are. 

SALISBURY: 

Are  the  chemists  trying  any  other  methods? 
EISENHOWER: 

They  have  other  methods  in  mind.    For  example,  G-roggin  says  that  if 
they  find  you  can  use  a  liquid  sodium  chlorate  instead  of  the  crystals  they 
may  be  able  to  develop  a  metallurgical  process  for  making  the  sodium  chlorate, 
and  cut  the  cost  still  further.    But  of  course  that's  all  to  be  developed  and 
tested. 

SALISBURY: 

Besides  being  costly,   sodium  chlorate  creates  a  fire  hazard.    Do  the 
chemists  see  any  way  to  cut  down  that  danger  in  using  it? 

EISENHOWER: 

They're  working  on  the  fire  hazard  problem.    For  instance,  they've 
developed  a  special  fabric  to  wear  when  handling  sodium  chlorate.    The  fabric 
is  fairly  waterproof  —  and  treated  with  a  material  that  makes  it  fairly  fire- 
proof . 

The  chemists  are  also  working  on  other  safety  methods  for  making  and 
handling  the  material. 

SALISBURY: 

You  say  that  at  present  the  chemists  are  making  sodium  chlorate  on  a 
semi- commercial  scale.    Are  their  methods  ready  for  commercial  production? 

EISENHOWER: 

As  I  said,  they're  still  trying  to  improve  their  methods.  But  various 
concerns  are  sending  representatives  to  the  plant  at  Arlington  to  observe  the 
present  methods.    They  seem  to  be  interested. 

I  think  that  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  they've  made. 


SALISBURY: 


Well,  we'd  like  to  hear  further  reports  as  the  work  develops. 
EISZMHOTESR: 

I  might  add  that  this  fall  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  will  "begin  another  highly  interesting  angle  of 
investigations  in  weed  control. 

As  you  know,  various  types  of  poisons  attack  different  organs  of  the 
human  "body  and  kill  "by  different  methods.    Apparently  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  weeds.    Different  kinds  of  chemicals  apparently  attack  different  weeds  in 
different  ways.    By  studying  the  action  of  different  materials  on  different 
weeds,  the  scientists  think  they  may  get  some  clues  on  how  to  tackle  the  weeds 
more  effectively* 

SALISBURY: 

We'll  "be  interested  in  hearing  more  about  that  line  of  work,  too. 


NEW  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE — I 


A  radio  discussion  "between  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  ofTTTrfwpms&ljixi* 
and  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  Wednesday ,  -'August F£ 6\  y 
1936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  HoifiefiH2>£r 
by  WMAL  and  50  other  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


SALISBURY: 


About  a  year  ago,  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  and  0."  W.  ' 
Reed,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Committee  on  G-enetics,  dis- 
cussed with  this  audience  plans  for  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  plant  and 
animal  breeding.     They  announced  that  the  results  of  the  survey  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  1936  and  '37  Yearbooks  of  Agriculture.    The  Committee  has  just 
finished  and  published  the  results  of  the  first  installment  of  its  survey  — 
a  survey  covering  18  important  farm  animals  and  field  crops.     Today,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower is  going  to  give  you  some  of  the  highlights  of  this  report.    All  right, 
Milton.   .  . 

EI  SEME  OTTER: 


Milton,  first  of  all,   I  wonder  if  you'd  tell  us  a  little  about  the  reason 
for  making  the  survey. 

EISENHOWER; 

Well,  the  Committee  made  a  survey  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  lo- 
cate all  available  superior  plant  and  animal  breeding  stock  —  to  provide  plant 
and  animal  breeders  with  a  directory  of  such  stock.    Also  to  review  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  breeding  superior  strains  of  plants  and  animals,  and  what 
the  further  possibilities  are. 


EISENHOWER: 

Secretary  Wallace  gives  a  concise  answer  to  that  question  in  the  foreword 
to  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

"The  science  of  the  quality  of  life  as  it  passes  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration is  in  many  respects  the  greatest  and  the  youngest  of  all  the  sciences. 
While  the  art  of  plant  and  animal  breeding  is  an  old  one,  the  science  of  plant 
and  animal  genetics  dates  only  to  1900.    So  far  as  known,  this  Yearbook  is  the 
first  comprehensive  effort  to  survey  superior  germ  plasm  in  the  leading  plants 
and  animals.     The  Yearbook  shows  how  much  we  know,  and  also  how  much  more  we 
should  know  but  do  not  as  yet.     True,  the  science  of  genetics  is  still  young 
and  growing.     I  trust  that  the  day  will  come  when  humanity  will  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  the  creation  of  superior  forms  of  life  as  it  has  taken  in  past 
years  in  the  perfection  of  superior  forms  of  machinery.     In  the  long  run  superior 
life  forms  may  prove  to  have  a  greater  profit  for  mankind  than  machinery." 

SALISBURY: 

That  foreword  gains  force  from  the  fact  that  Secretary  Wallace  himself 
has  practiced  the  science  for  30  years.     It  certainly  answers  the  questions  why 


Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 


SALISBURY: 


SALISBURY: 


And  why  is  it  important  to  do  these  things? 
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make  the  survey  of  superior  germ  plasm,  and  report  its  results  in  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture. 

Milton,   I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  report  specifically  on  the  findings  of 
the  germ  plasm  survey  with  respect  to  the  different  crops  and  livestock.  It 
will  take  several  "broadcasts,  hut  I  think  it's  decidedly  worth  while.  What 
crops  and  livestock  are  covered  in  the  reports  given  in  the  1936  Yearbook? 

EISENHOWER; 

The  crops  are  wheat,  "barley,  oats,  rice,  corn,   sorghums,   sugarcane  and 
sugarbeets,  cotton  and  flax,  tobacco. 

SALISBURY: 

And  the  animals? 

EISENHOWER: 

Beef  cattle,  dual-purpose  cattle,  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  and  horses.  : 

SALISBURY: 

We'll  try  to  cover  all  that  ground  in  our  research  "broadcasts  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year.    Now,  today,  you  might  give  us  some  of  the  general  ob- 
servations made  "by  the  Department  Committee  on  Genetics  after  its  members  ex- 
amined the  facts  gathered  in  this  world-wide  survey. 

EISENHOWER: 

They  emphasize  the  fact  that  scientific  breeding  with  "both  plants  and 
animals  has  become  a  powerful  and  indispensable  tool  for  enabling  farmers  to 
meet  new  demands  and  keep  down  the  costs  of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  world  with  food  and  raw  materials. 

SALISBURY: 

I  guess  any  modern  farmer  and  any  modern  city  man  wco.  Id  concede  that 
when  he  thinks  about  how  the  plant  breeder  is  the  main  defender  against  rav- 
ages of  plant  diseases  like  wheat  rust,   cabbage  yellows,   ;  

spindle  tuber  of  potatoes,  and  many  other  diseases. 

EISENHOWER: 

Or  how  the  plant  breeders  and  animal  breeders  have  raised  yields  per 
acre  or  per  animal  by  locating  and  selecting  or  crossing  and  multiplying  and 
distributing  superior  germ  plasm  —  strains  of  life  that  are  more  efficient 
than  the  run  of  the  species.  • 

SALISBURY: 

Like  the  hybrid  corns  that  are  coming  into  use  in  the  Corn  Belt,  or  the 
high-producing  strains  of  dairy  cattle. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes  those  and  many  other  superior  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  exist 
and  help  raise  the  efficiency  of  farm  production  and  thus  cut  costs  of  necessi- 
ties to  consumers.    We  have  these  superior  forms  of  plant  and  animal  ;life  be- 
cause the  State  and  Federal  geneticists  and  the  practical  -breeders' have  worked 
long  and  patiently.  .         —  .  , 


But  these  men  —  the  scientists . and  the  farmers  —  look  for  greater 
progress  in  the  future  than  we  have  made  in  the  past.    Here  are  some  examples 
of  the  things  they  say  need  doing: 

Take  poultry.     The  average  hen  in  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duces 80  eggs  a  year.    But  some  flocks  of  well-bred  "birds  average  more  than 
200  ©ggs  per  "bird  per  year.    Applying  the  knowledge  of  genetics  we  now  possess 
can  lift  the  average  flock  to  the  level  of  the  high  flocks. 

Take  dairy  cattle.     The  average  cow  in  the  United  States  produces  165 
pounds  of  "butt  erf  at  a  year.     The  cows  in  the  herds  surveyed  "by  the  Department 
genetics  committee  averaged  450  pounds  per  year. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,  obviously,   the  cost  of  producing  eggs  and  milk  in  the  United  States 
could  "be  greatly -reduced  if  the  less  efficient  animals  were  replaced  with  more 
efficient  animals.     And  farmers  could  turn  out  the  proper  volume  to  supply  our 
people  "by  feeding  and  caring  for  fewer  animals  than  if  they  kept  on  using  the 
inefficient  ones. 

EISEiJH  OTTER: 

And  cutting  the  cost  of  production  would  mean  much  to  our  whole  society. 
The  genetics  committee  points  out  that  our  people  eat  neither  as  much  eggs  nor 
as  much  milk  as  they  should  to  give  their  "bodies  the  "best  nutrition.  That's 
especially  true  of  families  whose  incomes  are  low.     Of  course,  cutting  the  cost 
of  producing  these  "basic  foods  isn't  the  whole  answer.     The  price  per  "bushel  or 
per  pound  is  important;   so  is  the  distribution  of  income. 

But  producing  the  necessities  of  life  at  lower  cost  "by  scientific  "breed- 
ing would  certainly  "be  a  dynamic  factor  in  putting  them  within  the  reach  of  more 
people . 

SALISBURY: 

So  your  first  general -comment  of  the  committee  is  that  we  need  to  put 
this  powerful  tool  of  science  —  genetic  knowledge  —  to  .work  for  the  service 
of  society.     We've  already  accomplished  much  with  it.     Much  remains  to  "be  done. 

51  SEMI  OTTER: 

Yes,   that's  the  first  comment.    Here's  another: 

The  practical  "breeder  and  the  theoretical  geneticist  depend  on  one 
another.     'The  practical  "breeder  can  do  much  because  he  has  a  talent  for  the 
work,  but  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  scientist  enables  the  practical  breeder 
to  go  further  and  faster  with  fewer  mistakes.     TThen  we  have  our  report  on 
modern  corn  breeding  we'll  have  some  especially  good  examples  of  this  fact. 

A  third  comment: 

The  science  of  genetics,   like  every  other  science,   is  international. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Yearbook:     "From  its  rivals  a  nation  may 
get  the  wheat  germ  plasm  or  the  cotton  germ  plasm  that  enables  it  to  supply 
its  own  needs  or  overwhelm  those  rivals  in  international  trade.  Exclusive  monop- 
olies or  even  moderate  advantages  tend  to  be  broken  down  and  levelled  off  at  a 
rate  that  grows  faster  with  every  step  of  science.     Will  nations  have  the  wis- 
dom to  deal  with  this  situation,  or  will  it  lead  to  more  bitter  rivalries  and 


more  deadly  conflicts,  as  the  beneficient  science  of  chemistry  has  already  in- 
creased the  deadliness  of  war?     In  his  use  of  modern  science,  man  has  proved 
again  and  again  that  he  is  a  "bright  child,  playing  with  fire."     (end  of  quotatic 

SALISBURY: 

A  sobering  and  salutary  thought.    Any  further  comment  from  the  committee 
of  geneticists? 

EISENKQTER: 

Just  one  more.    Namely,  that  research  in  genetics  obviously  is  a  functior 
of  Governmental  institutions.     It  requires  continuous  efforts  on  projects  run- 
ning many  years,  or  even  more  than  a  generation.     Let  me  quote  what  the  committe 
says  about  this: 

"   the  results  (of  genetic  research)  are  for  the  benefit  of  all 

people  rather  than  any  one  group.     In  the  future  the  well-being  of  a  nation  wil] 
depend  more  and  more  on  the  vigor  and  adequacy  with  which  it  carries  on  this 
task  of  improving  the  forms  of  life  on  which  it  depends  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  its  people,  and  also  on  the  vigor  and  adequacy  with  which  it  makes  the 
improvements  available  to  all  its  citizens." 

SALISBURY: 

Now  we  have  the  general  comments  on  the  importance  to  our  people  of 
genetics  research,  how  it  should  be  carried  on,  and  how  its  results  should  be 
used  to  help  our  whole  society.     I  want  to  go  next  into  the  situation  of  plant 
and  animal  genetic  knowledge  today,  Milton.    Please  make  it  concrete,  illustrat- 
ing your  outline  of  the  present  status  of  the  science  with  examples  of  how  it 
has  been  applied  and  what  applications  scientists  foresee  for  the  near  future. 

3ISENHQT7ER: 

All  right.     The  first  observation  our  committee  made  about  the  present 
state  of  the  science  was  that  more  and  more  the  research  men  depend  on  hybridi- 
zation,  especially  with  plants.    Until  the  last  few  years  they  used  selection, 
mainly.     That  is,   they  chose  superior  types  of  plants,  got  them  to  breed  true, 
and  used  them  to  replace  the  older  ones.      That's  how  Roberts  at  the  Kansas 
experiment  station  obtained  Kanred  wheat.    Nowadays,  the  breeder  tries  crossing 
strains,  combining  their  qualities  and  creating  an  ideal  type  —  a  new  type. 
It's  a  process  of  biological  invention. 

SALISBURY: 

The  sort  of  thing  the  corn  breeders  do  with  their  hybrids? 
SISENKOUSR: 

Yes,  that's  a  good  example,     what  Holbert  is  doing  in  Illinois;  what 
Wallace  and  the  rest  of  them  did  in  Iowa.     The  sort  of  thing  the  cotton  breeders 
are  doing  with  that  Hopi-Acala  cross  Jack  Fleming  told  this  audience  about  a  fev. 
weeks  ago. 

SALISBURY: 

But  does  the  breeder  confine  himself  to  inventing  a  new  type  of  organism 
that  differs  from  others  in  one  trait  only?     Like  rust  resistance  in  wheat? 

EIS3NH0T75R: 

Not  any  more.     That  is  the  second  major  fact  about  the  present  status  of 
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the  science.    More  and  more  the  "breeder  tries  to  get  many  desiraole  traits  into 
one  new  strain  —  for  example  resistance  to  a  whole  group  of  diseases  at  once. 

And  from  this  struggle  comes  a  third  factor  in  the  present  status  of 
the  science  —  the  plant  "breeders  have  increasing  hope  of  "being  aole  to  invent 
organisms  that  are  inherently  immune  to  the  major  diseases.    For  instance,  wheat 
"breeders  have  produced  Hope  wheat  that  resists  rust.    They  see  prospects  of 
producing  a  wheat  immune  to  rust . 

SALISBURY: 

Guess  we'll  have  to-  confine  ourselves  to  just  stating  the  general  facts 
ahout  status  of  the  science  and  leave  out  the  examples  from  here  on,  Milton. 
Time's  awasting.  Sorry. 

SISSM0I73R: 

All  right. 

7ell,   the  fourth  point  our  geneticists  make  ahout  the  situation  of  their 
science  is  that  new  methods  of  practical  work  are  continually  developing  from 
theoretical  research  and  the  two  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  the  "breeders  are  going  further  and  further  afield 
and  making  wide  crosses.     I'll  have  to  give  a  practical  illustration  here,  Morse. 
To  get  that  Hope  wheat  I  referred  to  a  little  "bit  ago,  McFadden  of  the  South 
Dakota  experiment  station  crossed  emmer  and  wheat.    You  see  he  went  clear  out- 
side the  wheat  species  to  get  that  quality  of  "being  nearly  immune  from  rust . 


SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I  see.    By  the  way,  we're  using  Hope  wheat  as  an  example  "because  it 
shows  the  process  of  genetics  so  clearly,  not  "because  it's  recommended  for  all 
conditions  or  anything  like  that. 

EISBMiOTTSR: 

A  good  point,  Horse.    Your  county  agent  can  tell  you  what  adapted  varie- 
ties of  wheat  or  any  other  crop  plant  are  most  highly  recommended  for  the  condi- 
tions on  any  one  farm. 

Now,  resuming  my  rapid  review  of  the  present  status  of  the  science:  Some 
men  are  tackling  the  prohlem  of  changing  the  ultimate  units  of  heredity,  the 
chromosomes,  "by  treating  seeds  with  X-ray,  heat,  and  other  forces.     If  the  thing 
works  they  might  invent  new  strains  of  plant  life  without  the  long  and  lahorious 
process  of  selection  or  hybridization.    No  practical  results  yet,  "but  the  work 
so  far  done  has  thrown  light  on  the  underlying  mechanism  of  inheritance. 

SALISBURY: 

You  haven't  said  much  ahout  applying  knowledge  of  genetics  in  livestock 
"breeding. 

aiSENHOTEER: 

I  was  coming  to  that  as  my  final  point.     On  it,   I  want  to  quote  the  Year- 
hook.    Here  is  what  it  says: 

"The  livestock  "breeder  is  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  the  plant  "breeder 
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in  applying  genetics  to  his  problems.  As  B.  L.  TTarwick  puts  it  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity: 

!  The  application  of  genetics  to  animal  breeding  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  almost  infinitesimal.   .   .     Most  of  the  excellent  breeds  of  uniform 
animals  are  not  the  result  of  application  of  genetic  knowledge,  but  of  long- 
continued  empirical  selection  for  the  desired  types.'     (End  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Journal  of  Heredity) . 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  this  backwardness,  but  scientists  in  this 
field  are  beginning  to  appraise  this  situation  more  critically,  and  to  make  a 
more  thorough  exploration  of  the  possibilities.     In  other  fields,  scientists 
dealing  with  animals  have  made  notable  contributions.    A  large  amount  of  the 
new  knowledge  of  human  nutrition,  for  example,  came  from  experimental  work 
with  animals,  including  farm  livestock."    (end  of  quotation  from  the  Yearbook.) 

SALISBURY: 

Your  seven  points  regarding  the  present  status  of  genetics  with  respect 
to  crop  plants  and  farm  animals  will  have  to  conclude  our  research  report  today, 
Milton.    T7e  leave  the  subject  reluctantly,  but  want  to  return  to  it  next  week. 

I  think  I  should  add,  Morse,  that  the  Department  has  very  few  copies  of 
the  Yearbook  for  distribution.     It's  a  1200-page  book,  cloth-bound,  and  may  be 
bought  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  $1.25  a  copy.     Some  of  you  may 
receive  copies  from  Members  of  Congress,  but  their  supply  also  is  limited. 
The  surest  thing  to  do  if  you  want  a  copy  is  to  write  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Washington,  D.  C,  enclosing  a  check  or  money  order  for  $1.25. 


SALISBURY: 

'Today,  M.S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  review  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  research  reported 
during  recent  weeks  "by  Department  scientists. 


EISEHHOTTER: 

Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

SALISBURY: 

Milton,  as  a  follow-up  to  what  you  told  us  some  months  ago  about  the  dis- 
covery of  allantoin,   I  notice  the  Department  entomologists  have  wormed  out  of 
the  larvae  of  the  common  "blowfly  —  and  turned  over  to  medical  science  —  still 
another  clue  to  the  larvae's  mysterious  power  to  heal  stubborn  wounds. 

SISEMQT7ER: 

Yes,  Dr.  TTilliam  Robinson  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, announces  tentatively  that  urea,  a  well-known  and  widely  distributed  chemi- 
cal, may  he  responsible  —  along  with  allantoin  —  for  the  maggot's  remarkable 
healing  powers. 

SALISBURY: 

If  clinical  tests  by  physicians  bear  out  Doctor  Robinson's  idea,  I  judge 
the  discovery  will  be  highly  important  to  sufferers  from  stubborn  wounds. 

How  what's  new  in  strictly  agricultural  science  news? 

EISE1H0T7ER: 

T7ell,  we've  recently  had  more  reports  on  the  Department  experiments  with 
fertilizer  placement. 

C-.  A.  Cumings,   of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  has  reported 
results  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  engineers  in  1935  on  where  to  place 
fertilizer  to  do  the  crops  the  most  good* 

SALISBURY: 

TJhat  crops  did  the  scientists  use  in  their  experiments? 
EI  SENHQT7ER: 

Several  of  the  important  field  crops  —  corn,  cotton,  sugar  beets, 
and  tobacco,  —  and  truck  crops  including  pota/toes,  white  beans,  wax  beans, 
peas,  and  lima  beans  —  and  kale,  cabbage,  spinach,  and  tomatoes.  Thirteen 
crops  in  all. 

I  also  might  add  that  they  made  their  experiments  in  49  places  in  16 
States  east  of  the  Rockies. 


SALISBURY: 

Those  experiments  ought  to  give  pretty  representative  results.     Now  what 
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general  recommendations  do  the  engineers  make  as  the  result  of  their  experiments? 
ZI  SEETHE: 

In  general,  they  found  the  fertilizer  did  the  crops  the  most  good  when 
they  put  it  in  "bands  two  inches  to  the  side  of  the  seed  or  plant  —  and  three 
inches  "be Ion  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

But  practices  will  vary  somewhat.    The  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  can  recommend  the  best  practices  for  specific  sections  and  conditions. 

SALISBURY: 

Turning  to  even  more  fundamental  research  (in  the  plant  sciences),  I 
understand  the  men  o  f  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  found  some  more  facts 
about  the  effect  of  light  on  plant  growth.    T7ould  you  bring  us  up-to-date  on 
their  investigations. 

SIS5MQT7SR: 

To  go  back  a  bit,  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,   scientists  discovered, 
more  or  less  by  accident,   that  certain  lettuce  seed  that  failed  to  germinate 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  germinate  in  24  hours  if  they  soaked  it  and  then 
exposed  the  seed  for  a  short  time  to  sunlight  or  the  right  kind  of  artificial 
light.    By  trying  out  various  types  of  light,  the  scientists  found  that  the  short 
violet  rays  were  harmful  to  the  seed  while  the  longer  rays  such  as  yellow,  and 
orange  and  red,  were  the  most  helpful. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I  remember  that.    LTow  what's  the  new  development? 
BISSI\E0!7ER: 

Well,  of  course,   scientists  long  ago  discovered  that  chlorophyll  — 
that  green  coloring  matter  in  leaves  of    plants  —  absorbs  a  lot  of  violet  and 
blue  short  rays,  as  well  as  the  long  orange  and  red  rays.    Now,  Department 
scientists  announce  that  they  have  found  in  lettuce  seed  the  same  kind  of  green 
chlorophyll  that  was  formerly  thought  to  occur  only  in  leaves  of  plants.  So 
the  chlorophyll  in  the  lettuce  seed  probably  absorbs  the  long  light  rays  just 
as  the  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  does.     That  may  explain  why  light  stimulated 
germination  in  the  lettuce  seed.     This  discovery  throws  further  light  on  the 
whole  big  question  of  the  effect  on  crops  and  crop  yields  of  quality  of  light 
at  the  earth's  surface,   and  changes  in  quality  due  to  time  of  day  and  year,  and 
altitude,  and  water  vapor  in  the  air. 

SALISBURY: 

Speaking  of  new  questions  and  problems    under  investigation,  what's  the 
latest  report  from  the  investigations  into  the  use  of  cotton  in  building  roads? 

BISZITHOwZR: 

T7ell,  as  you've  reported,   the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is 
distributing  to  highway  agencies  special  fabrics  for  use  in  road  building.  The 
fabrics  were  designed  by  men  of  the  Department  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
College.     The  latest  report  is  that  the  fabrics  are  being  used  experimentally 
in  24  States  on  Federal-State  highway  projects.    They're  using  them  on  about 
600  miles  of  bituminous  roads. 

SALISBURY: 

That  sounds  like  a  pretty  sizable  experiment.    Just  what  benefit  is  the 

fabric? 
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EI  SEM  OTTER: 

That1 s  the  question  the  roads  men  want  to  answer  through  scientific 
tests  under  all  kinds  of  road  conditions.     They  hope  it  may  reinforce  the  roads 
and  cut  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

SALISBURY; 

Hasn't  cotton  "been  used  "before  in  road  construction? 
EISENRWBR: 

Yes,  the  first  experimental  cotton  road  was  "built  in  South  Carolina, 
"back  in  1926  —  about  200  feet  of  it.     Several  other  States  also  have  tried 
cotton  in  "building  roads.    But,   so  far,  the  areas  have  "been  too  small  for  the 
results  to  "be  conclusive. 

SALISBURY: 

Ue'll  look  for  more  news  from  that  sector  later.    What's  next? 
gISEJHOTO: 

Next,  I  want  to  report  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  on  controls  for  the  powdery  mildew  of  snap  "beans.     The  powdery  mildew 
affects  the  fall  crop  of  "beans.     It  often  dwarfs  the  plants,  produces  spots  on 
the  pods,  and  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  off. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  scientists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  found  that  they  could  control  powdery  mildew  with 
either  sulphur  dust  or  sulphur  spray.    They  say  the  most  effective  and  economi- 
cal material  they  tried  was  a  mixture  of  three-fourths  sulphur  and  one-fourth 
lime. 

SALISBURY: 

Three-fourths  sulphur  and  one-fourth  lime? 

EISBJHOgER; 

Right . 

SALISBURY: 

TThen  do  they  suggest  that  growers  apply  it? 
EISE1TK0T7ER: 

As  soon  as  the  mildew  shows  up  —  and  then  repeat  at  intervals  of  10  days 
or  two  weeks. 

Two  or  three  applications  usually  are  enough. 

Turning  westward,   I  see  that  agricultural  engineers  of  the  Department 
have  "been  helping  develop  mechanical  equipment  for  planting,  thinning,  and  har- 
vesting the  sugar  beet  crop  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  peak  labor  loads  in 
some  of  the  beet  sections. 


SALISBURY: 

Just  what  specifically  have  they  done? 


EISEMQUER: 

Eor  one  thing,  they've  designed  and  are  trying  out  a  one-row  drill  to 
plant  sugar  beet  seed  in  hills.     The  drill  requires  less  than  a  half  as  much 
seed  as  other  methods,  and  saves  considerable  time  in  thinning.  '  The  engineers 
also  announce  a  new  development  in  mechanical  thinning  of  beets  that  leaves  four 
one-inch  blocks  of  beets,  uniformly  spaced,  to  each  foot  in  the  row. 

The  engineers  also  have  developed  a  crust  breaker  to  use  while  the  seed 
is  sprouting  to  break  the  soil  crusts  that  form  after  rains. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  about  time  for  a  couple  more  thumb-nail  reports  of  research  results, 
Milton.    TThat  are  your  last  two  summaries,  and  who'll  be  most  interested  in  them? 

EI  SSI'H  OTTER: 

One  is  the  data  from  four  years  of  experimenting  with  irrigation  of 
apple  orchards  in  western  Maryland.    Eastern  apple  growers  will  be  most  keenly 
interested  in  that. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  indeed.    Been  a  lot  of  talk  about  irrigating  orchards  in  the  East 
since  the  1930  drought  raised  so  much  lied  with  fruit  growing  properties. 

EISE1TH0T7ER: 

The  final  report  is  for  grapefruit  growers  of  the  Gulf  section.  It's 
a  study  of  how  to  cut  down  the  heavy  loss  from  stem-end  rot  of  grapefruit  after 
it 1 s  picked. 

SALISBURY: 

Let's  have  the  apple  irrigation  report. 
EISETOHOTO: 

J.  R.  Magness  and  a  group  of  horticulturists  have  tried  out  irrigating 
different  varieties  on  different  types  of  soil.    They  had  York  Imperial  and 
Wealthy  trees  on  a  plot  of  pretty  thin  soil.     T^e  soil  was  so  thin  and  held  so 
little  water  in  even  moderate  dry  spells  that,   even  with  irrigation,   it  didn't 
pay  to  try  to  grow  apples  on  it.     Then  they  had  Rome  Beauty  and  Oldenburg  trees 
on  a  silt  loam  soil  about  two  feet  deep  and  underlaid  with  shale  rock.  This 
soil  held  enough  water  over  from  the  winter  snows  and  spring  rains  so  that  just 
as  good  crops  of  Oldenburg,  which  matures  in  late  July,  were  harvested  without 
irrigation  as  with.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Rome  Beauty,  which  doesn't  mature 
until  October,   suffered  severe  yield  reductions  from  drought  when  not  irrigated 
in  1930  and  1932.     Irrigation  brought  up  the  yields  by  50  per  cent  in  those  dry 
years.     Irrigation  also  improved  the  quality  of  the  Rome  Beauty  fruit  in  dry 
years . 

SALISBURY: 

So  on  thin  soils  irrigation  isn't  likely  to  make  an  Eastern  orchard  pay 
better   


EI  SE1THQT7ER: 

Or  lose  less 
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SALISBURY: 

Unfortunately  that's  all  that  improved  efficiency  can  do  for  you  in  some 
farming  years.  But  on  the  soils  of  medium  depth  in  dry  years  irrigation  of  the 
late-maturing  varieties  paid;  irrigation  of  the  early  maturing  varieties  didn't 
pay.     I  suppose  the  third  test  was  on  deep  soils. 

EISgMQTO: 

Logical  —  and  also  correct.     The  third  test  was  on  York  Imperial  trees 
growing  in  deep  cl&y  loam           6  feet  deep  in  some  places. 

SALISBURY: 

Deep  soil  like  that  in  these  Eastern  valleys  will  store  a  lot  of  water. 
EI  SENHOTER: 

Yep,  if  enough  snow  and  rain  fall  in  the  winter,  those  deep  soils  will 
hold  it  for  trees  to  use  in  the  summer.  So  even  in  the  dry  seasons  supplying 
extra  water  "by  irrigation  showed  little  return  on  this  type  of  soil. 

SALISBURY: 

I  gather  that  the  question  to  irrigate  or  not  to  irrigate  in  an  Eastern 
apple  orchard  can't  he  answered  until  you  know  the  soil  and  the  variety  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  likely  to  he  stored  in  the  soil. 

EJSEMHQT7ER: 

True,  hut  as  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  horticulturists  of  the  East 
now  have  more  precise  data  that  will  help  them  answer  the  question  for  each  in- 
dividual situation.    Magness  and  his  associates  have  published  their  results, 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  horticulturists  at  the  State  colleges  of  the  East, 
and  the  grower  who  wants  to  use  them  can  call  upon  his  extension  horticulturist 
at  the  State  college  direct  or  through  the  county  agricultural  agent. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  that  on  the  apple  irrigation  study.    TJhat  ahout  the  grapefruit 
study  —  and  make  it  snappy,  please. 

EISEiraOTTER: 

Very  well.     Just  47  words,  no  more,  no  less. 

J.  R.  ITinston,  well  and  favorably  known  to  citrus  growers,  has  studied 
means  of  preventing  stem  end  rot  decay  of  grapefruit.  He  comes  forward  with  two 
recommendations.  No.  1:  pull  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  don't  clip  it.  No.  2: Treat 
the  pulled  fruit  with  a  horax  solution. 

SALISBURY: 

And  any  of  you  listening  grapefru.it  growers  who  want  the  details  of  T7in- 
ston's  recommendations  and  the  scientific  reasons  why  he  makes  the  recommenda- 
tions can  chtain  them  from  your  county  agricultural  agents,  to  whom  Winston's 
findings  have  "been  reported. 

And  that  will  he  ahout  all  of  our  research  reporting  for  today.  Thajik  you, 
Milton,  we'll  hear  you  again  on  August  24th  when  we  expect  that  long-awaited 
summa.ry  of  the  comprehensive  report  of  progress  in  the  science  of  genetics  which 
constitutes  the  1935  Year  Book  of  Agriculture.  For  the  immediate  future,  I  make 
no  predictions,  save  the  U.  S.  weather  forecast  for    -  -  - 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITg'HOT"  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 
■T^  \    ^     tL  axtiaeat  of  Ag'ri°*it1ijre 

A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Gandy,  Darlington  County,  South  Carolina, 
delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  September  2,  1936  and  broad- 
cast by  a  network  of  47  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 
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"What  can  we  do  to  get  some  hot  lunch?"  one  little  boy  in  a  South 
Carolina  school  asked  a  few  years  ago.    Now,  that  question  is  largely  being 
answered  in  all  schools  in  the  state,  both  white  and  colored.    Today  I  shall 
talk  only  about  the  school  lunch  as  it  has  developed  under  Home  Demonstra- 
tion management  and  cooperating  agencies.    Miss  Minnie  Eloyd  who  was  State 
Extension  nutritionist  from  1923  until  1934  was  responsible  for  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  and  its  development  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment relief  agencies  in  1935. 

Home  demonstration  groups  first  began  serving  a  hot  dish  to  supple- 
ment the  cold  lunch  in  1927.    The  growth  of  this  work  has  been  steady  until 
in  the  winter  of  1934-35  there  were  forty-four  of  the  forty-six  counties  in 
the  state  serving  a  hot  dish.     That  year  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
eighty  seven  white  children  and  thirty  thousand  twenty  negro  children  were 
provided  with  this  aid  to  good  health.     In  1933  and  1934  the  relief  agencies 
did  a  large  part  of  the  work  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent . 

There  have  been  maay  ways  of  supplying  sufficient  food  for  these 
lunches  and  the  women  of  the  Home  Demonstration  clubs  have  made  themselves 
responsible  for  it.     In  several  counties  soup  mixture  has  been  canned  in 
confiscated  jars  furnished  by  the  sheriff.     In  some  places  patrons  of  the 
school  have  furnished  soup  or  a  hot  milk  drink  to  every  pupil.     In  one 
school  every  patron  agreed  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  entire 
school  once  or  twice  during  the  year. 

Special  school  gardens  have  been  planted  and  the  vegetables  canned 
or  stored  for  winter  use.    In  some  communities  the  patrons  have  planted 
extra  rows  for  the  school  in  their  own  gardens.    The  Extension  Nutritionist 
worked  out  a  canning  budget  to  be  used  by  the  different  schools  so  that 
they  would  know  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  they  needed  to  can.    The  agri- 
cultural teachers  cooperated  in  the  work  on  these  school  gardens.  The 
teachers  have  given  excellent  cooperation.     They  have  prepared  food  where 
no  other  person  was  available  to  do  so;  supervised  the  serving  of  lunches, 
had  children  wash  hands  before  eating,  and  taught  children  table  manners. 

In  one  town  the  mayor  gave  the  Home  Agent  a  450  pound  cow  which  was 
canned  and  used  in  the  school  lunches.     In  another  county  the  sheriff  con- 
tributed a  100  pound  sack  of  sugar  which  had  been  captured  at  a  still. 
This  was  used  in  making  cocoa. 

In  one  of  the  schools  in  South  Carolina  two- thirds  of  the  children 
upon  the  examination  of  the  County  Health  Doctor  in  September  were  found 
to  be  underweight.     The  serving  of  hot  lunches  was  begun  immediately.  In 
May  at  the  county-wide  health  contest  this  school  was  awarded  the  blue 
ribbon  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  health. 
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All  over  the  state  the  teachers  and  superintendents  are  reporting 
great  improvements  in  their  schools  due  to  the  lunches,     They  report  an 
improvement  in  weight  and  general  health,  in  attitude  toward  school  work 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  work  performed,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  regularity  of  attendance.    And  how  "the 
children  do  enjoy  the  hot  dish'. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  very  much  underweight  pupil  in  one 
-school  shortly  after  installing  lunches  in  that  school.    He  "bit  his  finger 
tips'  and  was  very  nervous.    He  stood  alone  during  lunch  serving.    I  went 
to  him  one  day  and  asked  him  if  he  had  had  his  lunch.    He  said  "No,  Mam, 
I  get  candy  with  my  penny."    I  "began  to  tell  him  how  much  "better  he  would 
feel  and  look  if  he  would  take  the  lunch.     I  took  him  around  to  the  lunch 
room  and  had  him  eat.     I  got  "busy  to  see  if  this  "business  of  selling  candy 
couldn't  "be  stopped  during  lunch  period.    The  mother  got  the  story  and  the 
little  "boy's  pennies  went  to  the  hot  lunch  after  that.    Two  weeks  later  I 
went  "back  and  there  was  such  a  great  improvement  in  that  child's  looks, 
weight  and  attitude'. 

What  project  can  serve  a  community  "better  than  one  that  is  "building 
future  citizens  physically,  mentally  and  morally?    What  project  covers  more 
territory  than  this  one  that  reaches  into  every  under-privileged  home  and 
gives  the  school  child  a  chance  to  develop  into  a  well-rounded  citizen  and 
reaches  into  the  homes  of  the  more  fortunate  and  gives  them  the  privilege 
to  contribute  to  this  great  project:  for  isn't  it  more  "blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive? 

I  "believe  that  the  hot  lunch  project  will  live  on  after  the  present 
has  passed  into  history,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  to  the  people  now  just 
how  far-reaching  and  important  a  project  it  is  and  make  them  realize  that 
this  torch  that  we  are  handing  them  must  not  fall  "but  continue  to  light  the 
pathway  of  our  future  citizens. 
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PLAIT  FOR  THE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  COM  IN 


A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Blake,  County  Home  Demonstration  Igenfr?  32  d 
Passaic  Comity,  New  Jersey,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radii)  Hour,/  □  [ 
September  2,  1936,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  47  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 
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My  topic  for  today  is  "Plans  for  the  Home  Demonstration  Program  for  the 
Coming  Months."    In  order  to  plan  a  program  that  will  be  of  real  value  to  the 
women  in  the  county,  the  agent  must  know  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
live,  the  agricultural  resources  as  well  as  the  markets  in  which  they  trade. 
She  must  consider  the  many  requests  received  over  the  telephone  and  otherwise, 
the  advice  and  suggestions  from,  her  advisory  board,  and  the  time  in  which  to  do 
the  piece  of  work  well. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  the  Metropolitan,  Suburban,  as  well  as  Rural  conditions 
exist.     I  happen  to  be  the  home  demonstration  agent  in  a  suburban  county  having 
its  rural  sections,  a  large  city,  and  many  good  sized  towns.    Therefore,  the 
program  in  which  I  am  interested  in  discussing  for  you  today  meets  the  interest 
and  needs  of  three  types  of  people;  Adults,  4-H  club  girls  and  the  older  girl 
or  young  woman  in  business  or  she  may  be  a  young  homemaker. 

The  Fall  season  program  must  answer  the  clothing  information  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  county  because  clothing  is  seasonal.     This  year  we  have  planned 
several  sectional  meetings  in  order  to  make  transportation  easier.    At  these 
meetings  the  clothing  needs  of  homemaker s  will  be  discussed  and  the  clothing 
wardrobe  will  be  taken  up  from  the  money  angle.    For  instance,  how  much  money 
can  be  spent  out  of  the  family  budget  for  clothes?    What  will  be  father's  and 
mother's  share  and  what  for  the  children?    Without  a  plan  the  purchase  of  an 
extra  dress  for  daughter  may  mean  that  mother  goes  without  a  hat,  shoes  or  even 
a  dress  that  she  needs. 


Our  foods  program  will  be  based  on  consumer  problems.    There  will  be  a 
number  of  subjects  from  which  to  choose,   such  as  the  purchase  of  various  cuts 
of  meat  and  the  preparation  of  them;  The  selection  and  preparation  of  vege- 
tables and  their  value  in  the  diet;  and  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  poultry. 

Most  of  the  foods  work  is  placed  upon  a  leadership  basis.  The  leaders 
are  trained  by  the  specialists  and  agents  so  they  are  rather  well  prepared  to 
give  the  information  to  various  groups  within  their  own  community. 

Our  child  training  and  parent  education  program  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  radio  as  well  as  discussion  groups.    This  year  a  new  plan  is  being 
initiated  state  wide  in  the  hopes  of  carrying  on  radio  study  groups  more 
efficiently.    Radio  study  groups  will  be  organized  by  the  home  demonstration 
agent;  the  leaders  trained  by  the  specialist,  and  the  follow-up  of  the  groups 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

I  am  privileged  in  Passaic  County  in  having  4-H  club  girls  remain  in 
club  work  several  years  and  during  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  particular- 
ly interested  in  helping  these  girls  who  are  now  over  18  years  of  age  work  out 
programs  for  themselves  which  have  been  fundamentally  sound. 
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Let  me  read  hurriedly  some  of  the  topics  they  selected. 

1.  Wardrobe  planning.. 

2.  Infant  care  and  guidance. 

3.  Selection  and  purchase  of  home  furnishings. 

I  wish  that  I  might  discuss  the  methods  we  will  use  in  Passaic  County  in 
carrying  out  the  program  I  have  just  outlined  to  you  "but  time  does  not  allow. 

If  by  chance  there  is  someone  listening  in  today  who  does  not  know  of  the 
Extension  Service,  write  for  further  information  either  to  your  State  Agricul- 
tural College  or  find  your-  county  office  which  is  usually  located  in  the  Court 
House.     Good  Afternoon. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  NEWS  RECEIVED 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service;  b$<^ac%stibt^ 
Friday,  September  4,  1935,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture \ period,  con- 
servation day  program,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 


Solution  of  the  nation's  flood  problem  lies  in  cooperative  action 
among  the  farmer,   the  agricultural  scientist,  and  the  engineer  to  reduce 
excessive  water  runoff  and  soil  losses  from  upstream  agricultural  lands 
while  maintaining  at  the  same  time  progressive  construction  of  downstream 
engineering  works  such  as  dams  and  levees  on  the  trunk  rivers,  according 
to  views  recently  expressed  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

In  pointing  out  the  effectiveness  of  agricultural  methods  in  reduc- 
ing high  water  levels,  Bennett  gave  as  an  example  the  severe  flood  in  June, 
1935,  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.    At  that  time  two  of  three  closely  associated 
streams  ran  high  over  their  banks  and  flood  plains,  while  the  third  stream 
did  not  go  over  its  normal  banks,     The  rainfall  was  practically  the  same 
over  the  three  watersheds,  he  said,  and  the  streams  drained  the  same  class 
of  land,  all  of  which  was  being  used  for  the  same  type  of  agriculture.  The 
watershed  of  the  stream  which  did  not  overflow  its  banks  had  been  treated 
over  90  percent  of  its  area  with  erosion-control  practices,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  watersheds,  one  had  been  treated  over  15  percent  of 
its  area,  and  the  other  had  received  no  erosion  control  treatment  of  any 
kind . 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  Bennett  said,  flood  control  had  been  regarded 
as  strictly  an  engineering  problem.    He  praised  the  success  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  in  harnessing  the  channelways  of  a  number  of  major  streams. 
He  emphasized,  however,  that  downstream  fortifications  offered  no  more  than 
a  partial  attack  on  the  problem. 

"It  is  true  that  downstream  fortifications  such  as  levees,  spillways 
and  revetments  meet  the  problem  of  flood  waters  at  the  point  of  greatest 
danger,  where  bulging  rivers  leave  their  banks  to  devastate  lands,  crops 
and  property,"  he  said.     "But  what  about  the  point  of  origin  of  flood  waters 
and  the  accompanying  loads  of  silt?     I  can't  believe  that  we  should  wait 
until  our  rivers  have  become  clogged  with  erosional  debris,  and  subjected 
to  increased  torrents  pouring  in  from  soil-stripped,  gullied  uplands  before 
we  begin  to  cope  with  floods  on  a  basis  of  complete  watershed  treatment. 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "that  from  now  on  we  should,  and  will, 
tackle  the  problem  at  its  source  —  in  upland  fields,  pastures  and  on  other 
sloping  parts  of  watersheds,  where  flood  waters  begin  to  accumulate  and 
where  silt  loads  are  picked  up." 

The  agriculturist,  Bennett  stated,  does  not  have  a  program  alterna- 
tive or  conflicting  with  that  of  the  engineer.    He  stressed  the  need  for 
continuation  of  downstream  construction  and  described  agricultural  upstream 
control  as  "an  enlargement  upon  the  existing  program  of  the  engineer." 
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"We  must  start  our  attack  on  the  flood  problem  at  the  point  of  cause 
and  carry  it  through,   step  by  step,  to  the  point  of  effect,"  Bennett  said. 
"Flood  control  must  "begin  at  the  crests  of  the  ridges  and  extend  down  across 
the  slopes  to  the  streams,  and  then  to  the  great  trunk  rivers  that  empty 
into  the  sea.    All  of  the  time,  of  course,  our  downstream  operations  must 
be  vigorously  prosecuted." 


Water  and  power  reservoirs  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  representing 
several  billions  of  dollars  in  investments,   are  being  endangered  by  excessive 
silting,  according  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  a  new  bulletin, 
"Silting  of  Reservoirs",  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Clean- 
ing a  reservoir,  the  bulletin  emphasizes,  is  usually  too  expensive  and  the 
only  way  out  is  to  stop  erosion  and  keep  out  the  mud. 

Hie  problem  of  protecting  these  reservoirs  from  destructive  silting 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  problem  of  saving  farm  and  range  lands  from  ruin 
by  uncontrolled  soil  erosion,  according  to  Henry  M.  Eakin,  in  charge  of 
Sedimentation  and  Hydraulic  Studies  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  author 
of  the  bulletin. 

The  main  reliance  for  permanent  conservation  of  reservoir  resources, 
he  says,  must  be  found  in  the  control  of  silt  production  at  its  primary 
sources  —  in  the  fields,  pastures  and  watershed  area  behind  the  reservoir. 
This  can  be  done,  according  to  Eakin,  by  more  widespread  and  effective 
application  of  established  erosion  control  methods. 

Information  presented  in  the  new  bulletin  is  based  upon  studies  of 
25  reservoirs  throughout  the  country,  and  represents  the  beginning  of  the 
first  nation-wide  survey  of  this  kind.     Studies  will  be  made  of  additional 
reservoirs,  to  find  out  how  silting  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Sakin  points  out  that  although  certain  supplementary  practices 
of  debris  disposal  may  be  employed  to  guard  reservoir  storage  capacity 
against  silting,  they  are  generally  subject  to  prohibitive  difficulties 
and  limitations.    He  also  states  that  hydraulic  dredging  and  the  mechanical 
removal  of  silt  from  reservoirs  would  generally  cost  from  5  to  50  times  as 
much  as  the  original  investment. 


i. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5th,  1936." 
9:30-10:30  A.  M.   (KG-O-BLUE-EAST ) 

(CALIFORNIA  PORTION  -  4-H  Club  Feature) 

AMCMC3R:     Hello,  4-H  Clubbers  of  the  nation  and  friends', 
from  San  Prancisco  in  the  G-olden  T7est,  and  inviting  you  to  visit  with  us,  in  fancy, ■ 
four  members -of  a  typical  California  community  4-H  Club,  the  Suisuri.*  Valley  4-H 
Club  in  historic  Solano  County. 

Suppose  we  turn  in  at  the  home  of  Harry  Chadbourne  first.    Harry  is 
18  years  old  and  a  5th  year  club  member.    He  started  club  work  with  one  registered 
Holstein    heifer  calf  which  won  first  prize  at  the  County  4-H  Livestock  Show. 
Harry  was  the  first  boy  to  show  at  the  State  Pair  from  Solano  County,  but  on  this, 
occasion  his  animals  were  not  even  considered  by  the  judges.     The  next  year  however, 
he  learned  what  types  of  animals  were  desired  and  as  a  result  he  won  6th  place;  a 
decided  improvement.    Xfe  meet  Harry  Chadbourne  out  by  his  calf  barn.     Sup-pose  we 
greet  him.     "Hello  Harry". 

HARRY:  Hello,  Mr.  Pierce. 

AMCUNCER:     T7ell,  Harry,  we  have  a  fine  "big  group  of  4-H'ers  from  all  over  the 

country  here  today  and  they  would  like  to  hear  ahout  a  typical  community  4-H  Club  — ; 
will  you  tell  us  about  YOURS?  , 

HARRY:  I'd  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Pierce. 

Hello,  4-H  members  and  friends:  - 

The  Suisun  Valley  4~H  Cluh  in  Solano  County  is  a  typical  community 
club  I  would  say  of  the  type  found  in  many  parts  of  California.     It  was  organized 
in  1931,  and  each  year  since  that  time  has  carried  on  a  complete  program  including 
all  four  phases  of  4-H  club  work.    At  the  present  time,  this  club  has  eight  leaders. 
This  year  we  have  enrolled  in  our  cluh  39  members;  13  of  these  are.  enrolled  in  the 
clothing  project,  and  26  carrying  agricultural  projects'. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  club  since  it  started  in  1931  and  served 
as  President  in  1934. 

My  project  this  year  is  a  Holstein  dairy  herd.    This  herd  includes  4 
milk  cows,  1  yearling  heifer,  2  heifer  calves,  and  1  bull  calf.-   Included  in  my  herd 
is  the  cow  which  has  "been  champion  female  of  the  4-H  Cluh  show  at  the  State  Pair 
for  the  last  three  years.     I  am  showing  her  and  two  other  dairy  animals  at  the 
State  Pair  again  this  year.    They  will  he  judged  this  afternoon.     I  hope  they  will 
win  again. 

Our  club  carries  on  a  very  complete  program,,  including  all  four  phases 
of  4-H  Club-  work.    Luring  the  past  year  we  held  eight  regular  meetings  and  one 
special  meeting  to  arrange  for  the  State  Pair.    At  each  meeting  we  have  weighed 
each  member  of  the  cluh  and  three  times  a  year  we  have  measured  and  weighed  each 
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Xle  are  greeting  you 
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member,  as  a  part  of  our  Good  Growth,  and  Development  program.    At  the  March  meeting 
of  the  Suisun  Valley  Farm  Center,  we  gave  nine  demonstrations,  dealing  with  cloth- 
ing and  the  various  agricultural  projects.    Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herman 
Glashoff,  one  of  our  leaders,  we  have  the  only  4-H  Club' 'orchestra  in ■ California  :  : 
which  is  made  up  of  members  from  a.  single  club.     During  this  year  it  has  played  in 
public  at  the  1935  4-H  Club  summer  camp,  at  the  Christmas  program,'  at  the  March  ■ 
meeting  of  the  Suisun  Valley  Farm  Center,  and  at  the  annual  Solano  County  Farm 
Bureau  picnic  "held  on  May  17,  1936.  .  .-r.    v  ■ 

Our  community  project  has  consisted  of  planting  seven  trees  on  the  Farm' 
Center  grounds  and  caring  for  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  there.    During  this 
year  we  have  held  two  work  days,  besides  watering  shrubs  at  various  times.  The 
girls  have  assisted  by  cleaning  up  the  Farm  Center  Hall. 

•Our  recreation  program  has  included  games,   songs,  and  yells  at  each  meeting; 
a  Christmas  party  in  December  which  included  a  Good  Growth  and  Development  play;'  a 
picnic  and  swimming  party  in  May;  participation  in  all  county  4-H  Club  events, 
including  a  countrywide  4-H  Club  party  in  March,  a  May  Day  4-H  Club  livestock  show 
and  clothing  exhibit  in  May,  a  summer  camp  in  June,  an  Achievement  Day  in  September 
the  4-H  Club  show  at  the  State  Fair,  and  a  tour  of  agricultural  projects  held  this 
year  on  April  11,  1936. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  our  tour  of  agricultural 
projects.    T7e  have  carried  on  this  tour  ea.ch  year  since  our  club  started  in.  133^1 
'and  each  year  there  has  been  greater  interest  in  it.     In  fact,   this  year  it  became 
quite  a  special  event.    A  Dixon  business  man  brought  his  moving  picture  camera  and 
took  moving  pictures  of  the  tour,  and  XI.  G.  TZaterhouse,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader 
was  present  on  the  tour  for  the  first  time., 

T7e  had  65  persons,  riding  in  13  automobiles,  present  on  this  tour  and  we  in- 
cluded, for  the  first  time,  a  swimming  party  in  the  "old  swimming  hole"  in  Suisun 
Creek  at  the  Glashoff  place. 

I  believe  that  this  Year's  tour  was  the  most  successful  that  we  have  ever 
held.    T7e  have  seen  the  motion  pictures  and  found  them  very  interesting.  The 
Farm  Advisor  told  our  club  that  he  is  planning  to  show  these  at  all  Farm  Centers 
in  the  county.  And  now,  Mr...  Pierce,   I'd  like  to  tell  you  and  4-H  Club  members  , 
throughout  the  country  that  I  feel  privileged  to  have  had  you  visit  me  and  my 
project  and  may  I  say  in  closing,  I  hope  your  tour  of  the  Suisun  Valley  4-H  Club 
will  not  only  be  interesting  but  profitable. 

ANNOUNCER:     Thank  you  very  much,  Harry  Chadbourne  .     I'm  sure  we '  11  find  it  both. 
Now  in  rapid  order  we  are  going  to  visit  three  members  of  the  Suisun  Valley  4-H 
Club  whose  projects  were  visited  by  the  tour  of  April  11  that  Harry  described. 
We'll  skip  over  and  meet  Donald  Tomasini  first. 

Donald  is  15  years  old  and  is  just  completing  his  fourth  year  of  4-H  Club, 
work.     9ne  day  his  father  attended  a  4-H  Club  meeting  and  upon  returning 'home  said, 
'"Now,   that  is  the  organization  I  want  MX  boys  to  belong  to...    They  TEACH  them  some- 
thing."   So  Donald  and  Teddy  joined.     The  first  year  they  bought  their  own  pigs  . 
without  any  advice  from  anyone,  and  they  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  buying,  at  that, 
but  they  had  the  wrong  type  cf  animals.     That  Fall  .they  .secured  some  fine  pigs  froin 
a  registered  Spotted-Poland-China  breeder  and  as  a  result  the  two  boys  now  have  6 
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ANNOUNCER :    ( CONTINUED ) 

"brood  sows,  2  "boars,  one  "barrow,  3  gilts?  and  22  suckling  pigs.    But  here  is 
Donald  himself  -  suppose  we  listen  while  he  tells  us  about  his  project. 

DONALD:     Eello,  everyone  —  To  "begin  with,  I  "became  a  member  of  the  Suisun  Valley 
4-H  Club  in  1932.     The  first  year  my  "brother  and  I  decided  that  we  would  enter  the 
pig  feeding  project.     Xle  "bought  two  grade  Poland  China  pigs  and  took  good  care  of 
them.     TThon  we  exhibited  them  at  the  county  4-H  Club  Livestock  Show  held  at  Dixon 
on  May  Day,  we  found  that  the  judge  spent  very  little  time  looking  at  them.  He 
said  that  they  were  not  the  typo  that  the  market  now  wanted.    Both  my  "brother  and 
I  felt  very  badly  about  this  so  we  told  our  mother  and  father  that,  if  we  were 
going  to  remain  in  the  4-H  Club,  we  wanted  to  have  pigs  of  better  quality  for  the 
next  year. 

So,  my  mother  went  to  see  the  Farm  Advisor  and  asked  him  where  we  could  get 
better  pigs.     He  said  that  several  members  of  our  club  wanted  to  buy  pigs  and  that 
a  little  later  he  would  arrange  to  take  the  boys  interested  to  see  some  of  the 
breeders  of  good  hogs  who  lived  in  the  district.     In  December  1933,  he  arranged 
this  trip  and  we  visited  several  breeders.     T7e  found  that  the  pigs  we  liked  best 
were  owned  by  XI.  E.  Hansen,  a  Spotted  Poland  China  breeder  near  Davis.    Pigs  were 
very  cheap  at  that  time  so  he  allowed  us  to  pick  out  the  gilt  we  liked  best  and 
sold  it  to  us  for  $7.50,  registered  and  transferred.     T7e  also  bought  two  feeder 
pigs  from  him  and  paid  him  $2.00  each  for  them.    They  weighed  about  fifty  pounds 
each . 

After  we  got  the  hogs  home  Teddy,  my  brother,  and  I  talked  the  matter  over 
and  agreed  that  we  would  each  own  a  half  interest  in  the  gilt  and  that  we  were 
going  to  become  pure  bred  Spotted  Poland  China  breeders.    The  next  year  we  again 
took  good  care  of  our  pigs  and  at  the  Dixon  4-H  Club  Livestock  Show  we  took  a  first 
and  a  second.    This  encouraged  us  to  go  to  the  State  Fair.    T7e  could  not  show  in 
the  4-H  Club  Classes,  because  there  were  no  classes  for  the  Spotted  Poland  China 
hogs,   so  we  showed  in  the  open  classes.    Xle  won  a  second  in  the  Junior  Boar  Class, 
and  a  third  in  the  Junior  Sow  Class  with  the  three  animals  which  we  showed. 

As  soon  as  our  gilt  was  old  enough  to  breed,  we  needed  a  boar  so  we  arranged 
with  XI.  E.  Hansen  to  buy  a  boar  and  another  sow.     Since  then  we  have  become  real 
Spotted  Poland  China  breeders.     In  1935,  we  again  went  to  the  State  Fair  and  showed 
in  the  open  classes  and  won  a  second  in  Fat  Hog  Class,  and  a  fourth  in  Junior  Boar 
Class.     T7e  also  showed  two  fat  hogs  in  Coast  Division  of  the  4-H  Club  state-wide 
pig  feeding  contest  and  won  a  7th  place. 

Since  v/e  started  in  business,  my  brother  and  I  have  sold  14  feeder  pigs,  7 
fat  hogs,  6  purebred  gilts  and  1  purebred  boar.     Our  total  income  from  sales  has 
been  $290.05. 

On  April  11,  1936,  when  the  4-H  Club  agricultural  tour  was  held,  we  had  on 
hand  six  purebred  sows;  3  gilts;  22  suckling  pigs;  2  boars;  and  one  barrow,  which  we 
valued  at  $455.00. 

T7e  have  found  business  as  Spotted  Poland  China  breeders  very  profitable  dur- 
ing this  period  of  high  prices,  and  we  consider  that  4-H  Club  work  has  been  very 
valuable  to  us. 
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AMOUNCFR:     So  we  leave  Donald  Tomasini  and  his  pig  project  and  journey  over  into 
another  part  of  Solano  County  to  meet  Ruth  Davidson. 

Ruth  is  the  only  girl  to  have  ever  "been  president  of  the  Suisun  Valley  4-H 
Club.     She  has  "been  very  successful  in  "both  agricultural  and  clothing  clubs.  In 
fact,   she  is  very  prominent  in  all  phases  of  4-H  Club  work  and  made  especially  good 
use  of  the  health  part  of  her  4-H  program.     She  has  a  well-balanced  program  and  is 
an  up-and-coming  young  lady.    Ruth  is  18  years  of  age,  is  tall  and  slender  and  has 
a  very  pleasing  personality.    But ,  suppose  we  let  her  speak  for  herself  -  Ruth 
Davidson  .   .  . 

RUTH:     Hello  fellow  4-H  Club  members  --  Since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Suisun 
Valley  4-H  Club  in  1931,   I  have  carried  both  an  agricultural  and  a  clothing  pro- 
ject each  year.     1  have  completed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Solano  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  the  first,   second,   third  and  fourth  phases  of  clothing,  as 
outlined  by  the  University  of  California.    TThen  I  first  started  this  work,   I'  did 
not  know  anything  about  sewing  and  was  not  very  much  interested  in  it .     I  have 
found  it  to  be  very  valuable  to  me .    Now  I  know  how  to  make  all  my  own  clothing 
and  to  make  many  of  my  school  dresses.     I  also  have  learned  the  best  way  to  take 
care  of  my  clothing  so  as  to  appear  well  dressed.     Our  clothing  program  is  a  four 
fold  program;   therefore,  besides  learning  how  to  make  my  clothing  and  take  care  of 
it,  I  also  learned  how  to  buy  wisely  and  then  to  keep  a  cost  account  of  the  money 
expended  in  the  buying  and  upkeep  of  my  clothing. 

I  have  also  found  that  the  G-ood  Grov/th  and  Development  work,  as  carried  on 
in  our  club,  h£s  been  very  helpful  to  me .   .    Under  this  project,  wc  have  been 
weighed  and  measured  at  each  meeting.     In  cases  where  any  of  us  are  underweight,  • 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  has  given  us  information,   secured  from  the  University, 
regarding  how  we  can  improve  our  eating  and  sleeping  habits  so  as  to  improve  our 
weight . 

For  quite  a  while,  I  was  considerably  underweight,  but  now  by  using  these 
suggestions  of  proper  food  and  rest,   I  have  brought  myself  up  to  average  weight. 

My  agricultural  projects,   since  1931,  have  been  dairy  projects.     I  started 
out  with  a  Holstein  heifer  which  I  bought  from  Charles  Lambert,   our  4-H  Club  leader. 
This  heifer  was  of  good  type  and  her  dam  was  a  high  producing  cow.    T7ith  her,  I 
won  first  place  at  the  Dixon  4-H  Club  Livestock  Show  held  in  May  1932,   and  again  in 

1933  I  won  first  place  with  her.     I  milked  this  Holstein  cow  1  year  and  then  sold 
her  soon  after  she  freshened  the  second  time,  because  we.  did  not  need  the  milk  and 
had  only  a  corral  to  keep  her  in. 

My  next  project  was  a  registered  Jersey  heifer.     I  purchased  this  heifer  froi 
C.  A.  Arvedsen  at  College  City.     The  Farm  Advisor  helped  me  select  her.     She  won 
first  place  at  the  Dixon  May  Day  4-H  Club  Livestock  Show  in  1934  so  I  took  her  to 
the  State  Fair  in  1934.  I  enrolled  her  in  the  bred  heifer  project  in  the  Fall  of 

1934  and  the  next  year  in  the  milk  cow  project.  During  a  period  of  eleven  months  i> 
1936  she  had  produced  11,220  pounds  of  milk  and  561  pounds  of  butterfat. 

4-H  Club  work  has  been  very  valuable  to  me.     I  think  it  has  taught  me  how  I 
can  improve  my  health;   it  has  taught  me  how  to  make  and  care  for  my  clothing  and 
buy  clothing  wisely;   and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  dairy  cattle.  Through 
4-H  Club  work,  I  have  also  made  many  friends  and  learned  how  to  work  with  them  in 
serving  my  community. 
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A10T0UUCSR:     TTe  can  certainly  understand  that ,  Ruth  -  after  meeting  you  and  hear- 
ing you  -  thank  you  very  much. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.    From  Ruth  Davidson's  place  we  journey  over  to  meet 
Martin  G-lashoff  on  his  father's  ranch. 

Martin  is  a  slim,  light -haired  young  man  of  18  years  who  is  in    his  6th 
year  as  a  DAIRY  club  member.    He  started    his  club  work  with  two  heifer  calves 
and  now  has  11  animals,  all  registered  and  being  tested  for  production  in  a 
regular  cow— testing  association. 

Other  members  of  Martin's  family  are  also  enthusiastic  4-H  Club  workers. 
This  successful  young  club  member  is  also  VERSATILE,  for,  according  to  his  friends, 
he  is  the  best  left-handed  horse-shoe  pitcher  in  high  school  and  a  good  musician 
on  both  the  clarinet  and  piano. 

National  4-H  Club  members,  meet  Martin  Glashoffl 

MARTIN  GLASHOFF:     TChen  Charles  Lambert,  the  leader  of  the  Suisun  Valley  Club  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  asked  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  club,  I 
talked  with  my  parents  about  what  would  be  the  best  project  for  me.    T7e  agreed  that 
the  dairy  calf  project  would  be  the  best  because  we  had  a  fine  pasture  for  dairy 
cattle  and,   if  I  was  successful  with  the  project,  it  would  fit  very  nicely  on  our 
farm.     I,   therefore,  bought  two  dairy  heifers  from  Mr.  Lambert.     I  got  them  from 
him  because  I  knew  that  he  had  a  herd  with  a  very  fine  production  record  and  headed 
by  a  registered  sire  of  very  good  quality.     I  showed  these  heifers  at  the  Dixon  May 
Day  and  won  second  and  fourth  in  the  Hoi  stein  heifer  calf  class.     The  next  fall  I 
bought  two  more  heifers  from  Charles  Lambert  and  culled  one  of  my  heifers  from  the 
year  before  because  this  heifer  did  not  seem  to  be  developing  properly.     The  next 
year  I  bought  two  registered  heifer  calves  and  a  registered  bull  calf  from  Lambert. 
The  heifer  which  I  purchased  the  first  year  freshened.     This  gave  me  seven  dairy 
animals  for  my  third  year  project. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  not  bought  anymore  dairy  animals.     Since  I  started 
with  the  dairy  project,  I  have  sold  one  cull  heifer;  one  cull  cow;  and  two  registere« 
bull  calves;  and  1  veal  calf.     I  have  one  more  cow  that  I  wish  to  sell  since  my 
records  prove  that  she  is  not  profitable. 

As  soon  as  my  first  cow  freshened,  the  Farm  Advisor  arranged  so  that  I  could 
have  samples  of  milk  from  this  cow  tested  by  the  Solano  County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion tester.     Since  that  time,  I  have  kept  a  regular  cow  Testing  Association  record 
on  each  cow  as  she  freshened.     This  enabled  me  to  tell  which  of  my  cows  were  profit- 
able producers. 

In  1934  and  1935,  I  took  some  of  my  dairy  animals  to  the  State  Fair  and 
showed  them  in  the  4-H  Cut  Classes.     In  1934  I  won  second  in  the  Hoist ein  Junior 
Yearling  Class  of  the  4-H  Club  show.     In  1935  I  won  first  and  Grand  Champion  Hol- 
stein  Bull  in  the  4-H  Class,  and  second  in  "the  milk  cow  class;   and  sixth  in  the  open 
class  for  Junior  Yearling  Holstein  bulls.    Altogether  during  the  past  five  years 
have  shown  dairy  stock  in  five  county  4-H  Club  Livestock  Shows  and  twice  at  the 
State  Fair  and  have  won  a  total  of  25  ribbons  and  $51.50  prize  money.    You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  last  year  I  kept  a  dairy  cost  record  of  the  type  which  the 
Farm  Advisor  recommends  for  the  use  of  commercial  dairymen.     This  record  showed  that 
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I  made  a  farm  income  for  the  year  of  $257.93. 

I  find  that  I  have  surplus  skim  milk  and,   therefore,  this  summer,  I  am 
starting  to  raise  pigs  as  a  side  line  to  the  dairy  "business.     I  expect  to  fatten 
some  pigs  which  will  go  to  the  state  fair. 

I  expect  to  ramain  in  the  dairy  "business.     This  Fall  I  plan  to  enroll  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  at  Davis  and  major  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 
TThen  I  finish  my  course  there,  I  hope  to  return  and  continue  operating  my  dairy 
which  should  "be  considerably  larger  "by  that  time. 

ANNOUNCER*     Tie  are  sure  it  will  "be,  Martin,  and  "best  of  luck  to  you! 

As  we  leave  Martin  G-lashoff,  and  his  project,  we  complete  our  tour  of  a 
typical  California  Community  4-H  Club  -  the  Suisun  Valley  4-H  Club  in  Solano  County- 
a  county  famed  in  the  early  days  of  California.     These  young  leaders  of  a  future- 
California  agriculture  join  me  in  expressing  cur  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  in  this  National  Farm  &  Home  Hour. 


7e  return  you  now  to 
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4~H  CLUB  WORK  IN  THE  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 


A  radio  talk  by  Miss  Madge  J.  Reese,  U.  S.  Department  ^.oX  A^ric-uiture^de- 
livered  in  the  4~H  club  program.  National  Parm  and  Home  Hour,  Saturday,  September 
5,  1936,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  61  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  many  young  men  and  women  are  busy  making  prepara- 
tions to  enter  college  for  the  first  time  or  to  return  to  college.    We  know  what 
happy  days  these  are'.    In  each  of  our  State  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the 
country  we  shall  find  anywhere  from  100  to  700  former  4-H  club  members  preparing 
themselves  to  become  better  farmers  or  for  some  other  business  or  profession. 
Also,  a  good  number  of  former  4-H  club  members  will  be  attending  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  other  than  the  agricultural  colleges.    No  doubt,  4-H  club  work 
has  fostered  a  desire  on  the  part  of  farm  young  people  to  obtain  additional 
scholastic  training.    All  reports  from  the  colleges  show  former  4~H  club  members 
among  the  high-record  students. 

We  believe  most  young  people  who  were  bom  and  raised  on  the  farm  really 
want  to  choose  farm  life  for  all  time.    It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  all 
boys  and  girls  born  on  the  farm  will  be  suited  to  life  in  the  country  -  or,  if 
suited,  will  find  their  largest  opportunities  there.    The  average  age  of  the  156 
young  men  and  women  who  attended  the  National  4-H  Club  Damp  here  in  Washington 
last  June  was  19  years.    Ninety- two  said  they  were  planning  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
40  of  them  were  uncertain  about  it  and  only  24  said  they  were  not  going  to  live 
on  the  farm. 

Certainly,  in  4-H  club  work,  farm  young  men  and  women  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  some  things  which  help  them  to  make  decisions  as  to  their  future. 
They  find  out  that  agriculture  is  not  a  get- rich- quick  business  but  it  is  a  busi- 
ness with  a  bright  future  for  those  willing  to  put  into  it  hard  work,  knowledge, 
persistence,  initiative  and  leadership.    They  learn  that  farming  is  a  major  in- 
dustry which  affords  a  reasonably  comfortable  living  but  like  most  other  indus- 
tries is  one  full  of  keen  competition.    To  meet  this  competition  young  people  are 
realizing  they  must  become  familiar  with  the  most  efficient  agricultural  prac- 
tices, have  a  knowledge  of  marketing  and  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  possibil- 
ities of  service  which  rural  life  affords. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  boys  and  girls  can  go  through  high  school  these  days 
but  we  know  only  a  few  are  able  to  go  through  college.     The  Extension  Service,  as 
conducted  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
brings  the  agricultural  college  and  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  a 
measure  direct  to  the  farm  people.    The  4-E  club  work  holds  an  important  place 
in  this  Extension  Service  program.    For  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  4-H  club 
work  supplements  their  training  with  practical  application  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.    For  young  men  and  women  not  in  school  it  offers  further  opportunities  for 
educating  themselves,  in  grasping  all  chances  for  learning  and  experiences  as 
they  come  in  everyday  farm  life. 
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In  the  crops  and  livestock  clubs,  in  the  canning  and  food  preparation,  in 
the  room  improvement  clubs  and  in  other  activities,  "boys  and  girls  demonstrate 
methods  designed  to  improve  agriculture  and  iiomemaking  to  the  end  that  farm  in- 
come may  he  increased,  standards  of  living  improved,  and  the  satisfactions  of 
farm  life  enhanced.     This  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  fairs  and  4~H  achievement 
programs.     In  checking  on  the  results  of  the  year's  work  "boys  and  girls  develop 
pride  and  confidence  "because  they  have  dischargedresponsihilities  and  have 
acquired  skill. 

It  is  well  to  learn  early  in  life  how  to  work  and  cooperate  with  others 
"because  folks  Lave  that  to  do  no  matter  what  their  "business  or  profession  -  or 
where  they  live*    To  preside  at  a  meeting,  serve  on  a  committee,  report  on  a 
project,  exhibit  a  product,  lead  in  a  discussion;  all  have  a  place  in  the  way  the 
world  is  rem  those  cays.    4-H  club  work  offers  such  experiences  to  hoys  and  girls. 

The  present  and  the  future  farming  generations  have  a  very  serious 
responsibility  to  face  in  a  more  carefully  guarded  conservation  of  our  soil,  of 
wild  life,  of  the  forests  and  the  range.    Reports  are  coming  in  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  that  conservation  is  becoming  a  daily  theme  in  4-H  club  learning. 
Tor  the  reasons  I  have  given  and  for  many  others  4-H  club  work  has  an  important 
place  in  the  Extension  Service  program  which  is  a  definitely  educational  program. 

The  best  wish  for  happiness  I  could  possibly  have  for  the  997,744  (why  not 
say  a  million)  4-H  club  members  of  today  is  for  them  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
learning  and  keep  on  educating  themselves. 
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Abnormally  warm  weather  continued  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  in  the  Eastern  States  mostly  seasonal 
temperatures  prevailed. 

Rainfall  for  the  week  was  substantial  over  most  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  and  in  the  Southeast. 

The  most  widespread,  drought-relieving  rains  of  the  1936  crop  season 
occurred  over  much  of  the  country  between  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains, 
though  temperatures  continued  high  and  rainfall  scanty,  with  the  drought  un- 
abated,  over  considerable  areas,  principally  in  the  Southwest.     The  topsoil 
is  now  in  good  condition  rather  generally  from  Tennessee,  northeastern 
Arkansas,  and  most  of  Missouri,  northward  to  the  Canadian  border.  Late 
crops  have  been  helped  by  the  rain,  pastures  are  greening  in  many  places, 
and  the  soil  has  been  conditioned  for  plowing  and  fall  seeding.     The  most 
substantial  rains  were  reported  from  the  central  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
where  the  weekly  totals  ranged  around  3  inches  in  many  localities.     In  some 
States,   such  as  Illinois,  it  was  the  first  general  good  rain  of  the  season. 


In  addition,  other  areas,  including  parts  of  North  Dakota,  the  western 
half  of  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma,  and  northwestern  and  extreme  western  Texas, 
had  substantial  and  beneficial  rains. 

Now  let's  see  about  the  effect  of  weather  on  farm  operations.  Pirst 
in  the  small  grain  country,  where  farmers  are  seeding  or  getting  ready  to 
seed. 

In  considerable  northern  areas  east  of  the  Great  Plains  recent  rains 
have  conditioned  the  soil  for  plowing  which  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  Some 
winter  wheat  has  been  sown  in  northern  sections  and  much  rye  and  barley 
seeding  is  reported  from  some  central  valley  States.    Conditions  for  seeding 
and  germination  of  winter  grains  in  these  States  are  rather  generally  satis- 
factory, though  some  local  areas  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Northeast  need 
more  rain. 


In  the  Plains  States,  from  Nebraska  northward  and  northwestward, 
showers  were  helpful  locally,  but  a  good  general  rain  is  needed  for  fall 
seeding.     In  much  of  the  western  half  of  Kansas  the  soil  is  now  in  fine 
shape  and  seeding  has  begun,  but  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  is 
too  dry.     Conditions  are  favorable  in  western  Oklahoma,  and  northwestern 
Texas,  but  unfavorable  in  most  other  parts  of  these  States.    Rains  have 
been  especially  helpful  in  eastern  Washington. 

That's  that  on  small  grains.    Now,  about  corn.   .  . 
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With  the  better  moisture  conditions.,  late  corn  shows  some  improve- 
ment in  the  central  and  eastern  Ohio  Valley  and  the  northern  sections  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  former  area.     In  Illinois  the  rains  came  too 
late  to  oe  helpful,  except  to  some  late  corn  in  the  north,  which  is  promis- 
ing if  frost  is  delayed.     In  Missouri  and  the  Plains  States    the  crop  was 
too  far  gone  to  "be  materially  helped.     In  Iowa  late  ears  show  material 
improvement,  but  much  of  the  "best  corn  is  just  "beginning  to  dent,  and  a 
late  fall  will  be  necessary  for  maturity.     It  is  estimated  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  corn  in  this  State  will  be  safe  from  frost  by  the  15th  of 
the  month,  and  about  70  percent  by  the  first  of  October.    In  more  eastern 
States  the  corn  crop  continues  to  make  mostly  satisfactory  progress. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  tenrperatures  for  the  week  ranged  from  slightly 
below  normal  in  the  northeast  to  abnormally  high  in  the  northwest.  There 
was  very  little  rain,  except  in  some  eastern  and  north-central  districts. 
No  material  change  occurred  in  the  progress  of  cotton,  with  conditions 
mostly  favorable  in  the  east  and  unfavorable  in  the  west,  especially  the 
northwest. 

August,  like  July,  was  hot  and  dry.    Only  limited  portions  of  Texas 
and  Florida,  and  northern  New  England,  were  cooler  than  normal;  elsewhere 
temperatures  were  2  to  8  degrees  above  the  August  average.    Maxima  of  100 
degrees  or  higher  were  reported  over  a  large  area  reaching  from  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  Havre,  Montana,  southward  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  in  most 
States  from  West  Virginia  westward.    August  10  was  the  hottest  day  in 
Oklahoma's  history,  with  an  average  maximum  of  114  degrees.    Records  were 
broken  in  several  other  States,  including  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
Iowa.    At  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  there  were  22  consecutive  days  with 
maxima  of  100  degrees  or  more;  at.  Wichita,  Kansas,  20;  at  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  16;  and  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  13  days.     The  highest  maximum 
reported  by  a  first-order  station  was  116  degrees  at  Concordia,  Kansas,  on 
the  12th,  while  114  was  reached  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.     In  contrast,  light  frosts  occurred  during  the  month  in  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

Several  marginal  areas,  portions  of  Colorado,  much  of  the  Great 
Basin  and  Pla.teau  region,  and  portions  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Valleys  and  Lake  region  had  above  normal  rain,  but  over  more  than  half  the 
country  amounts  were  markedly  deficient  —  in  large  central  and  western 
areas  amounting  to  10  percent  or  less  of  normal. 

The  month  just  ended  was  considerably  drier  than  August,  1934,  over 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  country.    For  example,  most  of  Oklahoma  had 
150  to  200  percent  of  normal  rain  in  August,  1934,  while  this  year  the 
totals  were  from  10  to  25  percent.     Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  portions 
of  Nebraska,  Missouri,  portions  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  Southeast,  and  much 
of  the  Southwest . 
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In  the  second  portion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  to- 
day's Earm  and  Home  Hour,  I'll  give  you  some  recent  reports  on  results  of 
research  by  different  units  of  the  Department. 

Today,  the  agricultural  economists  are  issuing  a  report  on  the  trend 
of  farm  real  estate  taxes.    They  have  collected  facts  from  all  the  States 
and  analyzed  the  facts.    They  have  found  that  in  the  six  years  from  1929  to 
1935,  the  average  tax  levied  against  each  acre  of  farm  real  estate  assessed 
declined  one- third.     The  tax  last  year  averaged  about  37  cents  an  acre  the 
country  over.    Of  course  it  varied  widely  in  the  different  sections.  In 
1929  the  tax  on  farm  real  estate  averaged  58  cents  an  acre  the  country  over. 
And  that  was  the  highest  rate  in  American  history.    It  was  nearly  five  times 
as  high  as  the  rate  in  1900. 

What  caused  the  increase?    Part  of  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  local 
units  of  Government  supported  by  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  were  called  upon 
to  give  more  services.    People  wanted  these  local  units  of  Government  to 
build  and  maintain  better  roads,  to  improve  the  schools,  to  do  many,  other 
things  not  done  or  not  done  so  widely  or  so  well  in  1900.    Also,  the  costs 
of  goods,  and  the  wages  of  people  employed  by  local  governments  went  up  by 
about  73  percent  from  1900  to  1929.    And  so  the  tax  per  acre  of  farm  real 
estate  increased  fivefold  in  30  years. 

By  1935  the  tax  average  had  been  cut  to  three  times  the  1900  figure. 
And  how  was  it  done?    Partly  by  eliminating  some  services  of  local  govern- 
ments, partly  by  decreasing  costs  of  services  as  wages  and  costs  of  materials 
fell;  partly  by  shifting  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  services  to  the  State 
or  Federal  governments  which  get  less  of  their  revenues  —  or  none  at  all  — , 
from  taxes  on  farm  real  estate. 

The  economists  found  that  the  local  government  services  most  severely 
curtailed  were  those  of  education.    Road  building  and  other  public  works 
have  continued,  but  the.  costs,  instead  of  being  charged  against  farm  real 
estate,  have  been  assumed  by  the  Federal  government  and  by  State  funds  raised 
by  other .means  than  property  taxes. 

That's  that  on  taxes.    Here's  apiece  of  news  that  doesn't  come  direct- 
ly from  research,  but  is  related  after  all  to  scientific  knowledge  —  the 
news  that  Rhode  Island  has  been  made  a  modified  accredited  area.    Which  means 
that  tuberculosis  of  cattle  is  practically  eradicated  in  the  State.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  41st  State  to  free  its  cattle  of  TB.     So  the  goal  of  emancipat- 
ing the  entire  cattle  population  of  the  nation  from  this  scourge  draws  nearer, 
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Now  I  ask  the  attention  of  men  who  are  planning  to  "buy  clover  and 
alfalfa  seed  this  fall.    Research  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  to 
find  out  whether  alfalfa  and  clover  seed  from  other  countries  will  grow 
and  produce  well  in  different  States.    Many  of  the  tests  showed  that  al- 
falfa or  clover  seed  from  other  countries  would  not  do  well  in  parts  of 
this  country.    As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  Congress  some  years  ago 
enacted  the  Federal  Seed  Act.     This  act  requires  that  alfalfa  seed  and 
clover  seed  from  countries  of  different  origins  be  stained  different  colors. 
Your  county  agent  can  give  you  the.  list  of  colors  which  identify  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  foreign  alfalfa  and  clover  seeds. 

The  men  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  Fec'eral  Seed  Act  call  to  the 
attention  of  farmers  that  they  are  likely  to  be  offered  alfalfa  and  clover 
seed  of  foreign  origin  quite  frequently  this  fall.    And  they  suggest  that 
buyers  of  alfalfa  seed  inform  themselves  about  the  meaning  of  the  different 
colorings  of  imported  seed  so  they  may  know  where  each  lot  offered  them 
comes  from;  then  that  the  prospective  buyer  check  up  with  county  agent,  or 
State  college  to  see  if  seed  from  that  country  will  do  well  in  his  neighbor- 
hood.   This  is  important  because,  for  instance,  Turkistan  alfalfa  will  not 
do  well  in  the  southern  or  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States.  And 
Italian,  Argentine  or  South  African  alfalfa  will  not  do  well  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States.    On  the  other  hand,  experiments  have  shown  that 
where  bacterial  wilt  is  destructive,  Turkistan  alfalfa  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  farmers  in  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  from  Oklahoma 
northward. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  foreign  red  clover  seed,  unless  you  live  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  red  clover  belt,  the  suggestion  of  the  scientists 

is  DON'T.    And  in  the  northern  part  of  the  red  clover  belt  buy  only  the 

imported  red  clover  seed  that  comes  from  Canada.    For  several  years,  men  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  cooperating  with  men  of  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, have,  tested  foreign  red  clover  seed  in  comparison  with  domestic  seed. 
They  have  concluded  that  foreign  seed,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Canadian  for  use  in  the  northern  part  of  the  red  clover  belt,  is  not  suited 
to  our  conditions. 

They  recommend  that  if  a  man  can't  get  red  clover  seed  grown  in  this 
country,  he  should  consider  planting  some  other  legume  in  place  of  red 
clover  —  maybe  alsike  clover,   sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza  —  something 
adapted  to  his  conditions. 

So  much  for  alfalfa  and  clover  seed.    Now  here's  a  research  report 
from  the  Northern  Great  Plains  field  station  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   This  station  is  at.  Mandan,  North  Dakota.     The  men  there  have  been 
experimenting  to  find  the  proper  culture  of  and  to  improve  the  innate  qual- 
ity of  many  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  Northern  Plains.    Among  other  things 
they  have  tried  out  for  more  than  20  years  different  species  of  trees  that 
might  be  useful  in  windbreaks  around  the  farm  home,  garden,  and  orchard. 

They  started  their  trials  with  18  species  of  broadleaf  trees.    At  the 
end  of  20  years,  they  had  found  that  seven  species  were  best  suited  to  con- 
ditions in  the  northern  plains.    As  a  result  of  their  tests,  they  recommend 
Chinese  elm,  green  ash,   chokecherry,  boxelder,  Siberian  pea  tree,  buffalo- 
berry,  and  American  plum.     Trees  of  these  seven  species  have  survived  since 
1914  —  a  period  that  includes  severe  drought  and  extremely  low  winter 
temperatures. 
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The  scientists  recommend  a  definite  manner  of  planting  trees  of  the 
seven  species  in  windbreaks .     For  windbreaks  protecting  the  farm  yard  from 
drifts  as  well  as  from  unbroken  wind  velocity,   they  have  found  six  or  eight 
rows  of  trees  a  minimum  for  average  sites  and  eleven  rows  a  minimum  for 
severely  exposed  sites.     The  order  of  placing  in  the  rows  of  an  11- row  wind- 
break, starting  from  the  outside  row  would  be  one  row  each  of  chokecherry, 
Siberian  pea  tree,  green  ash,  boxelder,  two  rows  of  Chinese  elm,  one  of  box- 
elder,  two  of  green  ash,  and  one  each  of  buffaloberry  and  .American  plum. 
The  windbreak  should  also  include  a  cultivated  strip  at  least  12  feet  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  planting. 

In  the  plantings  at  Mandan,  trees  are  mostly  four  feet  apart  in  the 
row  and  the  rows  either  four  or  eight  feet  apart.    A  few  of  the  small  trees 
in  the  outside  rows  are  set  two  feet  apart. 

A  final  report  now,  on  research  in  fertilizers.    The  American  Chemical 
Society  is  meeting  this  week  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  of  course,  the  fertil- 
izer chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  there  reporting  their  re- 
sults of  the  past  year.     These  men  conduct  research  into  ways  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  making  better  fertilizers.    Their  findings  go  to  the  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers who  by  using  them  may  cut  the  cost  of  making  fertilizer  and  pass 
the  savings  on  to  the  consumer. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeting,  the  chemists  are  reporting  progress  in  ex- 
periments designed  to  create  a  method  of  making  mixed  fertilizers  containing 
all  the  plant  food  elements  in  each  granule.    They  think  they  can  achieve  this 
goal.    All  farmers  using  mixed  goods  will  at  once  see  the  advantages  of  such 
a  fertilizer.    At  present  the  different  plant  food  elements  in  a  mixed  fer- 
tilizer are  carried  in  different  granules.    They  are  evenly  mixed  together 
at  the  factory,   so  that  a  handful  will  contain  the  proper  proportions  of 
plant  food.    But  jars  in  shipping,  or  even  in  the  spreading  machinery  on  the 
farm,  may  separate  the  different  kinds  of  plant  food,  and  thus  cause  the 
individual  plants  in  a  field  to  be  fertilized  unevenly.    A  granulated  mixed 
fertilizer  could  not  thus  separate  and  bring  about  uneven  application. 

The  men  reporting  at  Pittsburgh  also  are  telling  of  progress  on  such 
problems  as  preventing  mixed  fertilizers  containing  dolomite  from  having 
less  phosphoric  acid  available  than  fertilizers  mixed  with  other  fillers. 
Por  use  in  some  regions  farmers  prefer  the  mixed  goods  with  the  dolomite  in 
it  because  the  dolomite  keeps  the  soil  sweet  and  also  supplies  magnesiz,  one 
of  the  minor  soil  fertility  elements.    BUT  they  also  want  the  phosphorus  in 
the  goods  to  be  all  available  as  plant  food,  not  to  be  locked  up  in  an  un- 
available form  by  combination  with  constituents  of  dolomite. 

The  fertilizer  chemists  report  a  number  of  other  tests  on  measures 
designed  to  lower  the  cost  and  improve  the  quality  of  fertilizers.  This 
sort  of  research  has  been  going  on  for  50  years.     This  past  year  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  made  a  survey  of  fertilizer  price  trends  during  this 
50  years,  and  found  that  all  fertilizers,  except  muriate  of  potash,  have 
gradually  become  cheaper,  while  most  goods  bought  by  farmers  have  become 
dearer.    At  present  fertilizer  prices  range  from  30  to  50  percent  below  what 
they  might  have  been  if  they  had  followed  the  general  trend  of  commodity 
prices . 
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In  the  White  Mountains  of  New  England  there  is  "being  celebrated  this 
week  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  law  which  has  made  possible  the  present  and 
proposed  system  of  national  forests  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
Introduced  and  sponsored  by  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  Representa- 
tive but  later  to  be  a  Senator  and  Secretary  of  War,  this  law  popularly  is  known 
as  the  Weeks  Law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law,  Uncle  Sam  already  has  contracted 
to  purchase  almost  16  million  acres  of  lands,  or  more  by  almost  a  million  acres 
than  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.    By  June  30  last,  almost  11  million  acres  of  the  land 
had  been  paid  for  and  permanently  vested  in  Federal  ownership;  almost  daily  some 
part  of  the  remaining  5  million  acres  is  similarly  conveyed.     The  Weeks  Law 
National  Forest  Purchase  Units  also  contain  almost  2-1/2  million  acres  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  and  more  than  l/4  million  acres  acquired  by  exchange,  so 
that  within  their  boundaries  Uncle  Sam  now  controls  more  than  18-1/2  million 
acres  of  forest  lands. 

The  purchase  of  an  empire  of  land  by  the  United  States  is  nothing  new. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  530  million  acres;  the  Texas  purchase  of  79  million; 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  19  million;  account  for  almost  one- third  of  our  national 
territory.    Alaska,  also  acquired  by  purchase,  contains  375  million  acres.  These 
epochal  purchases  involved  few  details  of  procedure.    A  treaty  with  another  sov- 
erign  nation;  a  movement  of  military  and  civilian  forces  into  the  new  territory, 
and  the  transaction  was  complete.    There  were  no  minute  and  intricate  processes 
of  valuation  appraisal,  survey,  or  adjustment  of  titles. 

But  land  purchase  under  the  Weeks  Law  has  been  and  is  a  vastly  different 
job  from  the  historical  earlier  purchases.     Instead  of  single  transfers  of  title 
there  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  such  transfers.     Instead  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  a  single  minister  plenipotentiary,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
deal  with  many  thousands  of  landowners.    Rather  than  off-hand  approximations  of 
what  the  country  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  territory,  there  has  been  a  careful 
and  detailed  appraisal  of  the  monetary  values  of  each  separate  tract.  Where 
earlier  purchases  need  be  bounded  only  by  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  or 
by  rivers  or  mountain  chains,  these  later  land  deals  require  surveys  made  with 
technical  precision.     Instead  of  titles  established  only  by  treaty  or  military 
occupancy,  the  Weeks  Law  demands  titles  fortified  by  every  legal  safeguard  and 
established  by  records  originating  with  the  royal,  colonial,  or  State  grant  or 
Federal  patent  through  which  private  ownership  first  was  established. 

Land  purchase  under  the  Weeks  Law  has  had  its  diplomatic  phases,  as  cer- 
tain of  the  States  initially  regarded  it  as  a  menace  to  their  sovereign  rights. 
Now  34  of  the  States  and  Puerto  Rico  by  legislative  enactment  have  authorized 
its  extension  within  their  borders.    Trained  men  had  to  study  the  soils,  forests 
political  structures,  economic  conditions  and  social  needs  within  wide  territo- 
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ries  to  determine  the  areas  in  which  Federal  ownership  and  management  of  forest 
lands  ■unquestionably  would  "be  in  the  national  interest.    The  findings  of  these 
explorers  then  had  to  be  considered  and  approved  by  a  commission  composed  of 
three  Cabinet  Members,  two  Senators  and  two  Representatives. 

Once  decision  was  reached  that  certain  defined  territories  should  be 
acquired  and  managed  as  public  forests  by  the  United  States,  qualified  members 
of  the  Forest  Service  were  assigned  to  set  in  motion  the  actual  process  of  land 
purchase.    First  they  had  to  find  who  owned  the  desired  lands;  not  always  an 
easy  task  since  records  and  titles  often  were  obscure,  and  non-resident  owners 
hard  to  locate.    Then  the  landowners  had  to  be  made  aware  that  the  government 
would  be  a  receptive  buyer  of  their  properties  if  equita'-le  prices  and  terms 
could  be  developed  by  agreement.    Local  understanding  of  the  objectives  and  fair- 
ness of  the  Federal  program  had  to  be  created.    Landowners  who  held  back  await- 
ing developments  which  they  hoped  would  be  more  favorable  to  their  interests; 
others  who  would  offer  their  properties  only  at  prices  impossible  of  justifica- 
tion, constituted  serious  obstacles  to  orderly  progress. 

Bat  numerous  owners  recognizing  the  merits  of  the  Government's  plan, 
offered  to  sell  their  properties  on  wholly  reasonable  terms.    Where  that  hap- 
pened, crews  of  trained  men  took  the  field,  to  collect  the  facts  establishing 
the  real  character  and  worth  of  the  lands. 

The  findings  of  these  men  then  were  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  two  Senators  and 
two  Representatives,  functioning  as  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission. 
Throughout  the  history  of  that  notable  body  its  work  always  has  commanded  the 
keen  and  constructive  interest  and  the  time  of  men  who  have  had  important  parts 
in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Approval  of  specific  purchases  by  the  Commission  is,  however,  only  a  mid- 
point in  the  process.     The  thirteen  original  States  were  not  sectionized  by  pub- 
lic land  surveys,   so  within  their  limits  each  tract  to  be  acquired  must  be  sur- 
veyed by  metes  and  bounds;  frequently  a  difficult  process  where  the  original 
surveys  and  tie-points  have  been  obliterated  by  time  and  the  elements.     Then  too, 
land  titles  must  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  C-eneral  of  the  United 
States.    When  Uncle  Sam  finally  takes  title  to  the  lands  his  ownership  is  hardly 
subject  to  successful  attack. 

So  the  work  has  run  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.     It  had  its  begin- 
ning in  a  meeting  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in  1899.    The  interest  of  New 
England  was  later  aroused.    Other  regions  joined  in  the  movement.    After  twelve 
years  Congress  granted  the  authority  and  funds  needed  to  give  it  reality.     In  the 
beginning,  eight  areas  were  selected  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region;  one  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  England.    During  the  next  two  years  five  more  Southern 
Appalachian  areas  were  established.    Then,  as  the  years  passed,  the  program  was 
extended  until  now,  eighty-eight  separate  areas  in  thirty  of  the  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico,  are  officially  approved  as  territories  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
nation  will  be  served  by  Federal  purchase  and  permanent  management  of  forest  lands. 

But  these  particular  projects  today  are  less  than  half  complete.     To  bring 
them  to  full  fruition  will  require  the  purchase  of  about  23  million  more  acres 
within  their  limits.    That  done,  the  American  people  will  possess  a  series  of  for- 
est estates  that  in  timber  production,  water  conservation,  beauty,  inspirational 
quality,  preservation  of  wild  life,  opportunity  for  wholesome  outdoor  recreation 
and  other  forms  of  public  service  will  be  a  rich  endowment  or  heritage  of  the 
generation  to  come. 
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SALISBURY: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  its  annual  summary  of 
important  agricultural  statistics.    Heretofore,   these  data  have  "been  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.     But  this  year,   they  are  "being 
issued  as  a  separate  publication. 

Today,  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department 
will  give  us  some  of  the  highlights  of  this  publication  -  which,  by  the  way, 
is  called,   "Agricultural  Statistics,  1956." 

All  right,  Hilton — 


EI  SENHOWER; 

Thanks,  Morse,  and  hello,  everyone. 

SALISBURY: 

I  judge  that  book  you  have  there  is  the  publication  in  question. 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,   this  is  the  one.  —  Something  over  400  pages  in  it. 
SALISBURY: 

Will  you  tell  us  just  what's  in  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1936? 
EISENHOWER: 

Well,   about  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  statistics  on  all  of  our 
major  farm  crops  and  livestock.    Then,   there's  a  section  on  foreign  trade  in 
farm  products  -  one  on  farm  business  and  related  matters,  and,  finally,  a 
miscellaneous  section  on  forestry,  weather,  roads,  etc. 

SALISBURY: 

To  be  more  specific,  tell  us  just  what  kind  of  facts  you  find  in  those 
sections . 

EISENHOWERS 

Well,  let's  open  up  here  right  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  section. 
This  deals  with  grains.  Page  one  says  "Wheat."  Of  course,  you  know  the  type 
of  thing  you  find  here. 


SALISBURY: 

Well,  yes.     Such  facts  as  the  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  —  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre  —  and  the  total  production  —  and  then  prices  and 
total  value.     Isn't  that  about  right? 
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EISENHOWER: 

Yes,     And  then  you  notice  here  prices  at  Chicago  and  at  Minneapolis  — 
and  then  facts  on  exports  and  imports. 

Now  an  important  point  is  that  you  find  here  those  facts  on  wheat 
running  clear  "back  to  1866. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  just  a  glance  at  those  tables  gives  you  some  idea  of  what 
direction  the  American  wheat  industry  is  going. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  it  does. 

And  the  tahles  in  the  "book  do  the  same  service  for  some  50  other  farm 
products . 

SALISBURY: 

All  right,  Let's  have  a  look  at  the  second  section  on  foreign  trade. 
EISENHOWER: 

Well,   this  section  gives  the  figures  on  our  exports  and  imports  of 
agricultural  products  over  a  period  of  years  —  and  lists  the  countries  that 
we  exported  to  and  imported  from. 

SALISBURY: 

I  imagine  farmers  would  "be  especially  interested  in  the  next  section 
on  farm  business. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,     I  can't  "begin  to  cover  all  the  kinds  of  information  in  this 
section.     But  it  "begins  with  reports  on  farmers'   incomes  "by  commodities  — 
and  includes  cost  of  production  figures  for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton  — 
and  farm  price  index  numhers  —  and  facts  ahout  farm  real  estate  and  taxation 
and  "bankruptcies,  loans,  and  interest  rates,  and  so  on.     And,  finally  —  and 
I  think  this  will  "be  of  especial  interest  —  14  pages  on  the  results  of  the 
programs  carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

SALISBURY: 

That  section  certainly  ought  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  agricultural 
problems  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  farmers  and  others. 

Now  the  final  section. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,   this  final  section  on  miscellaneous  facts,  covers  everything 
from  frost  dates,  precipitation,  and  length  of  growing  seasons  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  information  ahout  gasoline  taxes,  and  road  con- 
struction, and  the  amount  of  "business  done  by  cooperatives, 

SALISBURY: 

That's  miscellaneous  indeed. 


How,  Milton,  all  that' s  certainly  valuable  information  for  a  farmer, 
or  grain  elevator  operator,  or  anyone  else  interested  in  agriculture,  to 
have  around. 
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EISEEHOWER: 

Yes.     And  it's  useful  not  only  to  farmers,   the  agricultural  trade, 
and  to  anybody  doing  "business  with  farmers,   but  also  to  students  who  use  it 
to  get  facts  about  agriculture  for  many  studies,  even  including  geography. 

SALISBURY: 

Then,   the  book  is  a  general  reference  book. 

Nov;,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  plan  for  distribution  of  this  book. 
EISENHOWER: 

Our  listeners  can  get  copies  of  the   "Agricultural  Statistics  (for) 
1936"  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.     I'll  repeat 
that:     Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.    The  price  is  50  cents  ... 
Eifty  cents. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   thanks ,  Milton  for  your  review  of  the  publication,  "Agricultural 
Statistics  (for)  1936."    As  Mr.  Eisenhower  told  you,  you  can  get  copies  of 
the  400-page  summary  of  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1936  from  the  Superintended 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.     The  price  is  50  cents. 
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SALISBURY; 

We  begin  today  a  series  of  reports  on  the  world-wide  survey  of  superior 
germ  plasm  in  plants  and  animals,   carried  on  in  the  past  three  years  by  a  spec- 
ial committee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    These  reports  will  be  given  by 
Milton  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Gove  Hambidge,  the  editor  for  the  Secretary's  committee,  who  has  worked 
with  the  geneticists  in  preparing  the  monumental  report  on  better  plants  and 
animals  which  comprises  the  ±93^  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.     We  will  next  hear 
Mr.  Eisenhower.   .   .  . 

EISENHOWER: 

Thank  you,  Morse.    Hello,  Farm  and  Home  listeners.     We  are  very  fortun- 
ate in  having  Mr,  Hambidge  with  us  to  give  some  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
very  important  report  on  better  plants  and  animals  which  as  Morse  has  said, 
constitutes  the  193&  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 

We'll  ask  him  to  tell  us  today  something  about  the  accomplishments  of 
the  geneticists  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States,  in  improv- 
ing wheat,  the  premier  bread  crop  of  the  world.     Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners, 
I'm  very  happy  to  present  to  you,  for  his  first  participation  in  this  program, 
Mr.  Hambidge.   .   .  . 

HAMBIDGE: 

Good  afternoon.   .   .     Well,  Milton"—  and  Farm  and  Home  listeners  — 
we  have  chosen  a  good  place  to  begin  considering  genetics.    The  plant  breeders 
have  paid  a  lot  of  attention  to  improving  wheat.    That  is  because  wheat  is  the 
great  cereal  food  in  most  nations.     Each  year  the  farmers  of  50  countries  plant 
3C0  million  acres  to  wheat.     Milton,  will  you  suggest  how  we  should  go  about 
hitting  some  of  the  high  spots  in  the  story  of  wheat  improvement? 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Gove,  we  ought  to  explain  to  the  city  listeners  that  there  are 
many  varieties  of  wheat.    Farmers  grow  more  than  200  different  kinds.     So  we 
can't  give  a  comprehensive  report  on  all  improved  varieties. 

So  I  suggest  that  you  tell  us  about  the  improvement  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  by  the  three  methods:    one,  introducing  superior  varieties  from 
abroad;'  two,  selecting  superior  strains  from  these  introductions  and  commer- 
cial varieties;  and  three,  hybridizing        that  is,   crossing  varieties  and  fix- 
ing the  desirable  characters  of  each  parent  in  a  new  variety.     Suppose  you 
start  with  the  story  of  the  improvement  of  the  wheat  grown  in  this  country  by 
introduction  from  abroad. 
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HAi/EBIDGE: 

All  right.  That  story  would  really  start  with  the  beginnings  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country,  .of  course.  The  first' settlers  who  came  here  brought 
wheat  along  with  thera.  Wheat  was  sown  in  the  Jamestown  Colony  in  Virginia  as 
early  as"  l6ll  and' at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  soon  after  1621.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedish  settlers'  in  $Tew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  "brought  the  wheats  of 
their  native  countries  with  them.  Spanish  wheats  got  into  California  as  early 
as  I77O. 

No  sooner  were  the  original  kinds  of  wheat  sown  than  the  enterprising 
farmers  of  the  colonies  "began  to  want  something  "better.     So  they  "brought  in 
wheats  from  the  old  country  that  they  thought  might  possibly  be  an  improve- 
ment.   This  process  continued  all  through  the  19th  century.     Some  of  the 
wheats  brought  in  in 'the  early  19th  century  proved  to  be  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  parts  of  this  country.    They  also  have  been  the  parents  of  later 
improved  wheats  created  by  selection  or  by  hybridization. 

EISENHOWER: 

Will  you  give  us  an  example,  G-ove,  of  one  of  those  early  introductions 
whose  superior  germ  plasm  still  lives  on  in  our  present  day  wheats? 

HAM3 IDGE: 

Here's  a  good  example.    Along  about  1819  a  variety  of  wheat  that  we 
know  now  as  Mediterranean  was  sent  to  this  country  from  some  port  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.     It  proved  to  be  especially  well  adapted.     Just  a  hundred  years 
after  it  came  in,  that  wheat  was  still  good  enough  so  that  in  1919 »  during  the 
war-time  wheat  expansion,  it  was  grown  on  about  2-3/U  million  acres.     It  is 
still  being  grown  today. 

EISENHOWER: 

And  you  intimated  that  it  is  also  an  ancestor  of  improved  varieties. 
HAMBIDGE: 

Yes.     For  example,  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  created  by  selection 
in  the  United  States  was  the  Fultz  variety.     It  was  selected  by  a  farmer  named 
Abraham  Fultz,  who  lived  in  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  from  a  field  of  Lancaster 
wheat,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.     This  Lancaster  was  a  strain  of  the 
old  Mediterranean.     In  19^9  the  Eultz  variety  was  still  grown  on  a  fairly 
large  acreage. 

Well,   in  I87O,  another  farmer,  S.  M.   Schindel,  who  lived  over  here  in 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  hybridized  or  crossed  Fultz  with  its  parent,  Lancaster. 
From  that  cross  came  a  variety  named  Ful caster.     Fulcaster  also  has  superior 
germ  plasm.     So  you  see  how  one  thing  leads  to  another.     You  bring  in  a  super- 
ior variety  from  abroad.     Then  you  select  it  and  get  another  superior  variety. 
Then  you  hybridize  or  cross  it  and  get  still  another. 

EISENHOWER: 

-  Well,   that  example  shows  how  the  farmer  plant  breeders  of  the  l^th  cen- 
tury improved  Wheat.     At  first  they  naturally  did  most  of  the  work  of  this  kind. 
But,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  after  the  U.   S,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  established,  wheat 
improvement  more  and  more  became  a  special  job,  carried  on  by  these  State  and 
federal  institutions.     What  are  some  of  the  examples' of  improvement  of  wheat 
through  introduction,   selection  and  hybridization  by  the  governmental  institu- 
tions? 
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HAMBIDSE:  ,    .  .     ..  • 

Perhaps  the'  most  striking  example  of  all  is  one  that  started  outside  the 
United  States.     The  old  school  readers  used  to  remind  us  what  a  striking  thing 
it  is  that  the  mighty  oak  grows  from  a  tiny  acorn.-    Well,  the  whole  vast  hard 
red  spring  wheat  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  involving  millions 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  acres,  developed  from  a  few  tiny  wheat  seeds  saved 
from  a  single  plant.     And  the  origin  of  this  plant  shows  how  plant  "breeding 
cuts  right  across  national  boundaries  and  national  jealousies  and  develops  pro- 
ducts useful  to  all  men  and  all  nations. 

The  variety  that  founded  the  hard  spring  wheat  industry  in  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  came  originally  from 
Poland.    From  Poland  it  went  to  G-ermany.     From  Germany  it  was  shipped  to  Scot- 
land.   From  Scotland  it  came  to  Canada.     From  Canada  it  spread  to  the  United 
Stat  es . 

It  was  David  Fife  of  Otonabee,  Ontario,  who  saved  a  single  plant  of 
spring  wheat  out  of  a  lot  of  winter  wheat  sent  to  him  "by  a  friend  in  Glasgow. 
This  single  plant  produced  a  variety  that  came  to  he  known  as  Red  Fife  —  named 
after  David  Fife.    Red  Fife  "became  a  famous  wheat.    Later  the  great  Canadian 
plant  "breeder,  C.  E.   Saunders,  crossed  this  Red  Fife  with  a  wheat  called  hard 
red  Calcutta,     The  product  of  that  cross  was  Marquis,  probably  the  most  famous 
of  all  wheats.     Marquis  matured  early  so  that  it  escaped  the  deadly  wheat  rust; 
it  gave  high  yields;  it  was  of  high  quality  for  milling  and  bread  making. 
At  that  time  it  was  ideally  suited  to  conditions  in  the  Northern  Plains. 

EISENHOWER: 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  the  huge  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  on  the 
northern  plains  did  a  good  deal  to  win  the  World  War,  Marquis  wheat  made  that 
expansion  possible. 

HAMBIDSE; 

Yes,  I  think  most  agronomists  would  agree  with  that  statement.  And 
farmers  still  plant  more  than  10  million  acres  in  the  normal  year  to  Marquis 
wheat.  .  But  its  service  has  not  ended  there.     Its  superior  germ  plasm  has  been 
passed  on  in  later  crosses  to  a  brilliant  family  of  other  wheat  varieties  even 
better  in  certain  characteristics  than  Marquis,     Plant  breeders  in  the  United 
States  have  employed  Marquis  as  one  of  the  parents  of  varieties  with  which 
some  of  our  listeners  may  be  familiar  —  Cere-s,  Hope,  Marquillo,  Reliance, 
Thatcher,  Sturgeon,  Comet  in  the  United  States  —  and  in  Canada,  Reward,   Canus , 
Apex,  and  Renown. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  I  wish  we  had  time  to  go  variety  by  variety  into  the  interesting 
stories  of  improvement  brought  about  in  the  wheat  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries.     For  example,   I  wish  we  could  talk  more  about  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman. 

SALISBURY: 

I  can't  resist  breaking  in  here  —  begging  your  pardon,  Milton  and  Gove. 
A  lot  of  Farm  and  Home  listeners  will  remember  Dr.   Spillman.     Seven  years  ago 
he  appeared  on  this  program  three  times  a  week  during  the  summer  and  fall  to 
talk  with  us  about  current  agricultural  operations  and  improved  methods  of  carry- 
ing them  on.     He  was  an  amazing  man  —  economist,  scientist,   editor,  and  teacher. 


( over) 


-  u  - 


EISENHOWER: 

Well,  we  all  know. that  as  a  scientist     Spillman  was  one  of  the  four  men 
who  rediscovered  the  Mendelian  principles  of  heredity.    His  pioneer  hybridiza- 
tion  work  with  wheat  in  the  State  of  Washington  produced  improved  varieties  of 
white  wheat  still  grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.     I  wish  also  we  could  tell 
about  the  introduction  work  of  Mark  Carleton,  which  has  "been  justly  celebrated 
in  Paul  de  Kruif 1  s  "book,   "Hunger  Fighters;"  and  about  the  "breeding  work  of  men 
like  C.  G.  Williams  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  whose  hybrid  varieties  take 
up  most  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  Ohio  today  —  or  of  Noll  of  Pennsylvania,  Kiessel- 
bach  of  Nebraska,  Burnett  of  Iowa,  Waldron  of  North  Dakota,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Also  about  the  breeding  work  done  by  Farrer,  which  made  possible  the  great  wheat 
industry  in  Australia  and  created  some  of  the  varieties  grown  today  in  our  own 
Pacific  States.     But  we  will  have  to  quit  here.     I  will  ask  you  however,  G-ove, 
to  tell  us  briefly  about  some  of  the  problems  the  wheat  breeders  are. working 
on  now  and  what  success  they  have  had  or  can  foresee  for  the  future. 

Well,   I  could  give  a  lot  of  detail  about  that  —  but  the  most  work  has 
been  done  on  breeding  varieties  that  resist  disease.     Mr.  Clark  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  who  wrote  the  wheat  report  in  the  193^  Yearbook,   is  quite 
optimistic  regarding  t  is  work.    He  believes  that  enough  information  has  now 
been  accumulated  so  that  plant  breeders  reasonably  expect,  by  patient,  careful 
work,  to  get  resistance  or  near- immunity  from  stem  rust  in  a  variety  that  is: 
good  in  many  other  ways.     He  thinks  that  with  these  reactions  from  stem  rust, 
breeders  can  reasonably  hope  to  combine,  in  a  single  variety,  similar  inherited 
reactions  from  bunt  or  stinking  smut. 

EISENHOWER: 

That  sounds  like  an  enormous  step  forward  for  wheat  growers!    But  Clark 
is  a  very  careful  man,  as  we  all  know  in  the  Department,  and  his  assurance  that 
the  thing  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

HAMBIDGE: 

He  is  less  encouraging  on  what  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  producing 
varieties  of  uniformly  higher  protein  content.     So  far  breeding  experiments 
indicate  that  when  you  increase  protein  content,  you  tend  to  decrease  yield. 

EISENHOWER: 

And  that  is  a  rapid  fire  review  of  what  the  wheat  improvers  have  been 
doing  by  applying  the  principles  of  genetics  to  problems  of  wheat  production. 
No  doubt  many  listeners  are  wondering:    What  are  those  principles.     So  next 
week  we'll  ask  Mr.  Hambidge  to  give  us  something  about  the  fundamental  facts  . 
of  the  science  of  life  —  genetics.     The  following  week,  he'll  resume  his 
reports  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  improving  specific  crops  and  animals 
by  the  application  of  this  science. 


A 
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U,  8.  .DepArtment  of  Agricmlt&re 

A  radio  talk  by  Hiss  Marguerite  Erikson,  Home  Ecbnomics  Representative, 
jaston,  Pennsylvania,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  clujb  radio  program.  I 
October  3,  1935,  and  broadcast  over  a  network  of  55  as s'e-e ■^0^^g*TOffgg*- j; 

While  the  aim  of  4-H  club  work  is  not  to  train  for  a  particular  job, 
yet  it  often  helps  a  girl  to  find  her  niche  in  life  as  it  did  Alma  Moser  from 
Lower  ITazareth  Township.    Alma  had  completed  all  the  4-H  clothing  projects, 
including  garment,  school  outfit,   and  wardrobe  club.     This  experience  helped 
Alma  to  decide  that  of  all  the  professions,   she  liked  dressmaking  the  best,  a^d 
so,  she  apprenticed  herself  to  a  dressmaking  establishment  in  Bethlehem. 

Although  apprentices  usually  were  not  paid  for  the  first  three  months, 
after  the  first  month  the  head  of  the  establishment  said,   "Alma,  you  know  more 
than  my  finished  apprentices.     I  shall  begin  paying  you."    When  there  were 
questions  about  dress  finishes  and  general  procedure  of  making  a  garment,  Alma 
was'  often  asked,   "How  did  you  do  this  in  4-H  Club  Tfork? " 

Josephine  and  Hazel  Snyder,   sisters,  and  members  of  the  Cherry  Valley 
Wardrobe  Club  of  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  each  chose  to  make  a  street  outfit,  con- 
sisting of  undergarments  and  a  woolen  suit.    In  the  attic  storeroom,  the  girls 
found  two  old  suits,  —  one  tan  and  the  other  blue,    "While  of  good  material, 
they  were  too  big  and  old  fashioned.     These  suits  were  brought  from  the  attic 
when  the  girls  decided  to  turn  dressmakers.  Coats  and  skirts  were  ripped  apart, 
cleaned  and  pressed.    Patterns  were  studied  as  to  prevailing  style  and  material 
on  hand.     In  the  fall,  Josephine  looked  smart  and  stylish  as  she  started  off  to 
college  at  Blackburn,   Illinois,   to  study  Home  Economics,  while  Hazel  started  to 
High  School, each  feeling  well  dressed  and  a  bit  more  confident  and  self-reliant 
because  of  their  accomplishment.     The  total  cost  of  the  remodeled  suits,  which 
included  patterns,   thread,  belting,  snaps,  imitation  gray  astrakhan  for  coat 
collar,  was  $1.38. 

Four-H  Club  girls  get  their  first  glimpse  into  the  big  field  of  home 
management  through  room  improvement  clubs.     Helen  Berger,   of  Kunkletown,  Monroe 
County,  Pa.,  desirous  of  making  her  bedroom  more  livable,  decided  to  join  a 
club,    First,   she  drew  plans  of  her  bedroom  as  it  was.     The  good  and  poor  points 
of  the  room  were  noted.    Helen's  home  was  like  many  other  old  Pennsylvania  farm 
houses  in  which  bedrooms  were  built  without  closets.     One  large  clothes  room 
usually  hold  the  family's  entire  supply  of  weekday  and  Sunday  clothing.  After 
considering  several  possibilities  for  providing  a  clothes  closet  in  her  room, 
she  decided  to  close  an  unused  door  using  the  depth  of  the  wall  for  the  storage 
space.     Although  the  space  was  small,  it  provided  room  for  night  and  every  day 
clothing. 

A  lovely  old  maple  four  poster  bed  that  had  been  stored  in  the  barn  for 
years,  and  a  quaint  Pennsylvania  rocker  from  the  back  porch  were  restored  to 
their  original  beauty  and  found  their  way  into  Helen's  room.     To  create  a  setting 
for  them,  she  redecorated  the  walls,  floors  and  woodwork,  purchased  a  new  mat- 
tress, braided  two  rugs,  and  made  a  dressing  table  from  orange  crates  for  a  total 
sum  of  $42. 50. 

i 
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Such  rooms  as  this  convinced  the  70  girls,  "boys,  and  leaders,  who  made 
a  tour  of  "bedrooms  of  the  Room  Improvement  Club,  that,  with  well  made  plans  and 
very  little  money,  dingy  rooms  can  be  made  restful  and  inviting. 

deeding  the  family  is  actually  practiced  by  the  girls  in  the  Pood  and 
Health  clubs.     They  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  breakfasts  and  suppers  as  well  as 
compute  costs  of  meals. 

*"       Last  week,  14  food  and  health  club  members  of  Lower  Saucon  Community 
planned,  prepared,  and  served  a  luncheon  to  30  people  including  themselves  and 
their  mothers  as  guests.    The  three  course  menu  consisted  of  watermelon  and 
cantaloupe  balls  with  mint,   stuffed  green  peppers,  potatoes  in  half  shell, 
buttered  beets,  hot  baking  powder  biscuits,  preserves,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad 
fruit  sherbet,  coffee  .for  adults  and  mints,  which  club  members  served  at  a  tota 
cost-  of  17  l/2#  per  plate. 

TThile  the  4-E  club  girl's  immediate  goal  is  to  complete  a  project  in 
clothing,  home  management,  or  nutrition  and  health,  the  ultimate  goal  of  4*»H 
club  work  is  to  develop  a  richer  and  happier  home  snd  community  life- 

The  Junior  County  Council  affords  an  opportunity  for  girls  and  boys  to 
know  the  accomplishments  and  needs  of  club  members  throughout  the  county.  Only 
recently,  council  members,  feeling  a  need  for  more  game  equipment  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,   sponsored  a  county  wide  meeting  which  resulted  in  completing 
63  games. 

The  Lower  Saucon  club  boasts  of  a  club  house,  a  little  stone  house 
on  the  Jj.dd  farm  which  club  members  made  useable  by  redecorating  two  rooms, 
making  benches,  and  securing  a  used  piano.    Here  club  meetings  are  held  and 
here  local  boys  and  girls  come  for  music  lessons  as  well  as  orchestra  rehearsal 

Through  4-H  club  activities,  both  local  and  county,  and  state  leadership 
schools,   three  Northampton  County  girls,  —  Edna  Hower,  Mary  Hower,  and  Evelyn 
Judd,  have  been  chosen  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the  National  4-H  Camp. 
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EOUR-H  CLUB  WORK  HAS  IMPROVED  THE  LIVESTOCK  .--•^t  of  Agrioiltmie 
INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  COUNTY 


A  radio  talk  "by  John  B.  McKee,  4-H  club  member,  Copiah  County, 
Mississippi,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  program,  October 
3,  1936,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  55  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  has  profited  abundantly  from  4-H 
livestock  club  work.    Until  a  few  years  ago  this  county  was  bound  to  a 
one-crop,  soil  depleting,  farm  life  destroying  system  of  agriculture. 

Today  because  of  progressive  leadership,  Copiah  County  is  one  of 
the  lengthening  column  of  soil  building,  soil  conserving,  multiple-money- 
crop  counties,  in  which  the  growing  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  mule  colts, 
along  with  cotton  and  truck  crops,  raises  the  general  standard  of  farm 
life.     The  4-H  Club,  through  beef  cattle  and  hog  demonstrations,  points 
the  way  to  a  self-sufficing,  dependable,  permanent  system  of  agriculture 
in  this  crop  weary  farming  center  of  the  Mid-South. 

Copiah  County,  until  recently,  was  below  the  tick-line,  in  an  area 
from  which  cattle  could  be  released  and  shipped  to  tick- free  sections  only 
after  having  been  dipped-out  under  rigid  government  regulations.    Any  broad 
constructive  program  of  cattle  improvement  had  been  retarded  because  of 
tick-fever  losses  among  registered  stock  imported  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  native  herds. 

The  present  increased  interest  in  beef  cattle  improvement  in  Copiah 
County  is  due  partly,  of  course,  to  brightening  prospects  for  agriculture. 
Its  early  stimulation  and  guidance,  dating  bac~K  to  years  of  less  optimistic 
outlook,  were  the  result  of  timely  planned  4-H  beef  cattle  demonstrations. 

The  first  4-E  club  demonstrations  in  Copiah  County  in  the  finishing 
of  milk- fat  calves  were  conducted  six  years  ago  by -Prank  and  Barold  Barlow. 
Now  we  have  in  this  county  more  than  100  owners  of  beef  cattle  who  feed 
according  to  plans  demonstrated  by  the  Barlow  brothers  in  their  4-H  club 
work. 

Five  years  ago  Copiah  County  had  only  two  farms  producing  registered 
beef  cattle.    Registered  herds  are  today  distributed  over  the  entire  county.. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  purebred  her£s  in  the  county  in- 
creased 250  percent.    Of  the  two  leading  registered  herds  in  Copiah  County 
today,  one  was  started  as  4-H  club  demonstrations  with  foundation  animals 
purchased  from  the  other. 

This  first  herd  mentioned  comprises  30  choicely  bred  females,  and 
is  owned  jointly  by  three  4-H  club  boys  and  their  father.    A  young  4-H 
club  type  bull,  recently  selected  from  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
registered  herds,  is  being  developed  with  the  hope  that  he  will  replace 
the  present  tried  herd  sire. 


(over) 
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The  influence  of  Copiah  X4-H  "beef  cattle  demonstrations,  through 
shows  and  publicity,  has  extended  beyond  county  boundaries.     The  success 
of  the  first  Southwest  Mississippi  Livestock  Show  and  Sale,  at  Port 
Qibson,  this  year,  at  which  300  cattle  were  sold  for  $15,000,  was  due  to 
the  stimulation  of  these  demonstrations. 

Copiah  County  4-H  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  demonstrators  today 
are  blazing  a  path,  and  establishing  a  dependable  spring  stocker  and 
feeder  market.     The  budgeting  of  $400  for  stocker  and  feeder  classes,  a 
fourth  of  the  premium  money  offered  at  the  Fort  G-ibson  show  next  spring, 
reflects  local  attitude  toward  these  phases  of  the  beef  industry. 

Pasture  improvement  in  Copiah  County  is  resulting  from  beef  cattle 
enthusiasm,   the  result  in  turn  of  4-H  club  demonstrations,   shows ,  and 
sales.     Twenty  pasture  demonstrations  have  been  established  in  which  the 
use  of  superphosphate,  lime,  and  level  terraces  are  being  demonstrated 
along  with  other  approved  pasture  management  practices. 

?ive  years  ago  trench  silos  were  believed  impractical  by  Copiah 
beef  cattle  producers.     Our  cattlemen,  because  of  4-H  club  beef  interest, 
have  dug  92  trench  silos  as  demonstrations,     and  now  claim  them  to  be  the 
cheapest,  most  dependable  means  of  wintering  herds. 

Copiah  County  is  suited  to  grazing  rather  than  finishing  livestock. 
Hogs  are  being  improved  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  pork  and  pork 
products.     In  1927,  a  county-wide  4-H  purebred  pig  club  was  organized,  and 
20  foundation  pigs  purchased.     As  a  result,  purebred  pigs  are  now  on  65 
percent  of  the  farms  of  the  county. 

Three  cars  of  brood  mares  and  5  jacks  have  been  brought  to  Copiah 
County  during  the  past  two  years,  in  consequence  of  stimulated  livestock 
interest. 

Hazlehurst,   the  county  seat  ef  Copiah  County,  will  stage  a 
demonstration  beef  cattle  show  this  fall,  which  will  be  a  model  for  other 
Mississippi  Counties. 

Local  4-H  club  work  is  improving  Copiah  livestock  and  developing  the 
animal  industry  of  this  section  along  sound  lines,  while  building  and 
educating  youth  for  a  more  satisfying  farm  life. 
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|   IJ,  S.  IMpsotaaeEt  of  Agri<mlt\u;t: 

A  radio  talk  by  Irene  George,  4-H  club  girl,  Cajrbon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio!  pregram-,—0-c-to-ber- 
3,  1936,  and  bro-adcast  by  a  network  of  55  associate  IffiC'^aai^s't'a^ions. 

— ooOoo — 

Four-H  club  work  has  served  our  family  most  by  making  us  poultry- 
minded.     There  have  been  four  of  us  in  the  Towamensing  Club  of  Carbon 
County.     My  sister  Alberta  was  a  member  in  1932  and  1935,  my  brother  Leon 
for  the  last  three  years,  my  sister  Marion  this  year,  and  myself  in  1934, 
1935  and  1936. 

Before  my  sister  Alberta  started  in  the  poultry  club  in  1932, 
chickens  were  just  something  we  kept  around  the  farm  because  every  farm 
was  supposed  to  have  some.     At  that  time  my  mother  did  practically  all 
the  work  with  them,  setting  some  eggs  under  a  few  hens  and  occasionally 
buying  a  couple  hundred  chicks.     Then  we  had  an  old  brooder  house  and  a 
small  laying  house. 

Today  we  have  5  brooder  houses,  two  built  this  year  and  3  others 
built  in  1932,    '33,  and  '34.     This  summer  we  completed  a  new  3  story  20 
by  30  laying  house  where  my  sister  and  I  have  the  laying  pullets  and  also 
750  August  chicks  that  we  are  raising  for  winter  broilers. 

One  year  after  starting  in- the  poultry  club,  we  bought  a  400-egg 
electric  incubator  and  in  1934  we  bought  a  second  one.     We  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  fully  prepared  to  breed  and  keep  up  a  high  quality  flock,  so 
we  buy  new  stock  every  other  year.    My  brother  Leon  likes  the  White 
Leghorns  and  my  sister  Marion  and  I  like  the  Hew"  Hampshires.     One  year 
we  buy  good  quality  White  Leghorn  chicks  and  the  next  year  we  hatch  from 
them  and  at  the  same  time  buy  good  New  Hampshires  from  which  we  hatch 
the  following  year. 

We  started  in  and  gradually  increased  our  business  as  we  saw  that 
it  was  profitable  and  fitted  into  the  farm  program.  In  1932  300  chicks 
were  secured  and  the  same  number  in  1933.  The  next  two  years  we  doubled 
that  number  and  this  year  my'  brother,  sister,  and  myself  had  1000  chicks 
in  our  poultry  club  work. 

There  has  been  keen  competition  among  Leon,  Marion,  and  myself. 
This  year  Marion  started  with  296  Leghorn  chicks  and  raised  293  out  of 
which  she  housed  147  pullets  that  are  laying  45  eggs  per  day  now.  Leon 
started  with  350  chicks,  250  New  Hampshires,  and  100  Crossbred:-;,  raised 
335  out  of  which  he  housed  166  pullets  together  with  17  that  he  bought 
from  me  and  is  now  getting  3  6  eggs  per  day. 

I  started  out  this  year  with  358  New  Hampshires  and  raised  338  of 
them.     From  these  I  put  150  pullets  in  the  laying  house  in  addition  to 
17  that  I  sold.     These  pullets  are  laying  43  eggs  per  day  now. 


(over) 
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My  total  expenses  to  September  1st  have  "been  $222.45  for  chick 
feed  and  supplies.     My  cash  receipts  have  "been  5201.55  so  that  it  has 
only  cost  me  $21.90  besides  my  labor  to  put  the  150  pullets  in  the  laying 
house,   this  would  make  each  pullet  cost  me  just  a  little  less  than  15^ 
each.     Or,  if  you  would  figure  the  pullets  at  their  sale  value,  the 
receipts  above  expenses  for  my  poultry  club  work  so  far  this  year  would 
be  $166.60.    My  brother  and  sister  have  done  equally  well. 

Our  products  are  marketed  at  retail.     It  is  the  custom  here  for 
many  farmers  to  have  one  or  two  market  days  per  week.     They  have  a 
definite  route  and  customers  in  the  towns  and  cities  near  here.    We  have 
a  route  too  and  call  upon  our  customers  twice  a  week.     In  addition  to  our 
poultry  products  we  also  sell  other  things  from  the  farm  and  garden.  This 
has  given  us  a  good  market  for  our  eggs  and  cockerels,  and  also  for  our 
hens  and  pullets  as  we  cull  them  out. 

The  three  poultry  club  members  in  our  family  have  practically  all 
the  responsibility  and  nearly  all  the  work  to  do  in  this  part  of  our  farm 
activity.     Its  been  fun,  too,  for  we  enjoy  the  meetings  and  the  social 
times  that  our  club  has  as  well  as  the  work  and  friendly  competition. 

This  makes  the  eighth  year  that  I  have  been  in  4-H  club  work 
carrying  15  different  projects,  three  in  poultry,  four  in  strawberry, 
two  each  in  clothing  and  tomatoes,  and  one  each  in  sweet  corn  and  cantelope. 
I  have  also  been  secretary  and  recreation  leader  and  am  president  this 
year.    As  a  member  of  the  poultry  judging  team  I  have  twice  represented 
Carbon  County  at  the  Annual  4-H  Club  Week  Contest  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.    This  year  the  team  selected  at  a  county-wide  elimination 
contest  consisted  of  my  sister,  my  brother,  and  myself. 

Poultry  club  work  has  shown  us  how  we  can  keep  poultry  in  a 
profitable  manner.     It  has  enabled  us  to  expand  our  farm  business.  We 
have  learned  to  secure  good  quality  chicks,  and  to  feed  and  care  for  them 
in  the  best  way.    Our  loans  have  been  small  because  we  have  followed  the 
instructions  of  our  county  agricultural  agent,  Mr.     Hahn.    My  father  says 
it  has  been  a  fine  thing  not  only  for  the  boys  and  girls  but  also  for  the 
whole  family. 
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SALISBURY: 

As  we  promised  you  last  Wednesday,  Milton  Eisenhower,   the  Director 
of  Information,  and  G-ove  Hambidge  are  here  today  to  talk  about  genetics, 
"the  science  of  the  quality  of  life  as  it  is  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation".     (That's  a  good  phrase,  by  the  way  —  it's  not 
mine  —  it's  Secretary  Wallace's.)    Mr.  Hambidge,  you  will  remember,  was 
Editor  of  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  deals  with  the  subject 
of  Better  Plants  and  Animals,  and  he  is  acting  as  reporter  on  this  subject 
because  of  his  close  contact  with  the  scientists  who  cooperated  in  the 
writing  of  the  Yearbook.     You  will  next  hear  Mr.  Eisenhower.   .   .  . 

EI  SENHOWER: 

G-ood  afternoon,  Morse  —  and  Earm  and  Home  listeners.     The  time  is 
brief  and  we  have  a  very  large  subject  today,   so  I  shall  plunge  right  in, 
G-ove  Hambidge  here  looks  as  though  he  were  literally  bursting  with  information 
on  genetics.    How  about  it,  G-ove? 

HAMBIDGE: 

I  was  thinking  about  your  phrase,   "a  large  subject,"  Milton.     I  would 
say  that  we're  going  to  deal  with  a  very  small  subject  —  so  small  that  you 
can't  even  see  it  except  under  a  microscope.     We're  going  to  get  down  to  the 
smallest  units  of  living  things  —  that  is,  the  cells. 

EISENHOWER: 

I  stand  corrected.     It's  a  small  subject  —  but  with  an  enormous 
meaning.     I  take  it,  Gove,  that  all  our  inheritance  —  yours  and  mine,  and 
the  inheritance  of  every  cow  and  every  corn  plant  and  every  other  living 
thing  is  passed  on  through  these  minute  cells  that  make  up  our  bodies. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Correct.     J.  H.  Kemp ton,  Botanist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
tells  about  it  in  a  nice  article  in  the  Yearbook  called  "Heredity  under  the 
Microscope. " 

EISENHOWER: 

Can  you  give  us  a  quick  picture  of  how  these  little  cells  are  able 
to  carry  so  much?     (But  keep  away  from  technical  words,  Gove.) 

HAMBIDGE : 

Well,   I'll  have  to  use  one  or  two  words  that  are  unfamiliar,  Milton. 
Chromosomes  —  and  genes  —  we  can't  get  along  without  those  two,  anyway. 
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EISENHOWER: 

Every  farmer  knows  what  jeans-  are.     They  all  wear  them. 
HMBISGS: 

.  Milton  —  I'm  .surprised  at  you.     But  I  don't  mean  overalls.  These 
genes  are  spelled  g-e-n-e-s  —  like  Gene  Tunney  spells  his  first  name.  But 
first  we'll  start  with  chromosomes.     Here's  a  cell,  so  small  you  can't  see 
it  without  a  microscope.     In  the  center  of  this  cell  is  a  still  smaller  "body 
called  the  nucleus,  like  a  little  condensed  spot. 

EISENHOWER: 

A  spot  full  of  dynamite.     Now  v/here  do  the  chromosomes  come  in? 
HAMBIDGE: 

In  that  nucleus  there  are  certain  still  smaller  "bodies.     Those  are 
the  chromosomes.     Every  kind  of  plant  or  animal  has  its  own  characteristic 
set  of  chromosomes.     Eor  instance,  every  cell  in  your  "body,  Milton,  has  48 
chromosomes  —  24  from  your  father  --  24  from  your  mother.     They  contain 
the  whole  secret  of  your  inheritance  —  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  hair, 
the  shape  of  your  little  fingernail,  probably  even  the  tone  of  your  voice 
as  you  talk  over  this  radio  —  in  fact,  everything  that  makes  you  Milton 
Eisenhower  instead  of  somebody  else. 

EISENHOWER: 

'That's  a  great  deal  to  "be  packed  into  a  small  space.     It  seems 
impo  ssible . 

HMBIDGEi 

Yes,  "but  that's  "by  no  means  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it.  The 
chromosomes  in  turn  contain  the  genes.     In  fact,  a  chromosome  might  "be 
called  a  package  of  genes  —  a  little  like  a  paper  bag  that  holds  a  pound 
of  prunes. 

EISENHOWER: 

The  prunes,   I  take  it,  "being  the  important  thing? 
HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  you  couldn't  take  the  prunes  without  'something  to  carry  them  in, 
so  the  "bag  is  important  too.     But  the  point  is  that  these  genes  in  the.  ' 
chromosome  packages  —  they're  what  really  determine  the  characteristics 
passed  on  from  parents  to  offspring. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yet,  as  I  understand  it,  nobody  has  ever  seen  a  gene."    How  do  they 
know  they're  there,  then? 

HAIvIB  IPGS : 

Well,  Milton,   the  best  I  can  do  is  to  put  that  as  Kemp tori  did  in  his 
article.     Astronomers  calculated  that  there  ought  to  be  a  planet  at  a  certain 
place  in  the  sky,   though  nobody  had  ever  seen  one  there.     But  when  someone 
looked  hard  enough,   sure  enough  he  found  the  planet  Pluto.     It's  something 
like  that  with  genes.     Biologists  have  seen  the  places  where  genes  are. 
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They've  even  seen  something  they  think  might  be  genes.     They  know  the  things 
must  be  there,  because  that's  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  way  inheritance 
acts.     They've  even  made  maps  showing  the  locations  of  genes  in  the  chromo- 
somes of  corn  and  of  certain  tiny  flies  called  pomace  flies,  or  fruit  flies, 
or  vinegar  flies. 

EISENHOWER: 

Curioser  and  curioser  -  as  Alice  in  Wonderland  once  said.    How  do 
they  do  that? 

HAMBIDGE: 

It- would  be  pretty  complicated  to  explain  that,  Milton.     We.' d  better 
take  the  genes  for  granted. 

EISENHOWER; 

All  right,  we'll  take  the  biologists'  word  for  it.     But  the  question- 
is,  how  do  these  things  operate?    Here's  a  set  of  chromosomes.     Let's  take 
corn.     It  has  20  chromosomes  in  each  cell.     The  chromosomes  contain  hundreds 
of  genes,  each  of  which  determines  a  certain  characteristic  — ■  or  sometimes 
a  group  of  genes  acting  together  determine  a  certain  characteristic.    Now  how 
are  those  genes  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next?     It  must  involve 
quite  an  elaborate  mechanism. 

HAMBIDGE:  :  . 

Yes,  it  does.     It  involves  certain  definite,  almost  mechanically 
regular  steps  or  processes  in  the  cell,  which  biologists  have  discovered 
by  peering  at  thousands  and  thousands  of  cells  through  their  microscopes, 
and  analyzing  the  effects  of  inheritance  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
experiments  with  living  organisms. 

EISENHOWER: 

It's  too  bad  we  can't  show  our  listeners  the  neat  little  drawings 
in  Kempton's  article  which  help  to  make  clear  what  goes  on  in  the  cell. 

HAMBIDGE: 

It  will  be  nice  when  we  have  television  to  help  out  in  these 
explanations,  Milton. 

EISENHOWER: 

That  will  be  pretty  grand,  won't  it?  Some  day,  Gove,  we'll  be  giving 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  actual  motion  pictures  or  animated  cartoons 
of  what  goes  on  inside  the  cell.     But  I'm  afraid  that's  a  long  way  off. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Meanwhile  we'll  do  the  best  ?;e  can  with  words.     I've  said  that  in 
every  cell  of  the  body  of  an  animal  or  a  plant  there  is  a  set  of  these 
'chromosomes  —  these  packages  of  genes.     That  goes  for  the  whole  body. 
But  a  certain  number  of  these  cells  are  set  aside  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction.'    These  special  cells  are  what  are  referred  to  in  the  broad 
term,   "germ  plasm."    They  have  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  chromosomes  as  the 
body  cells  —  but  these  reproductive  cells  Pre  designed  to  create  new  indi- 
viduals, and  they  are  capable  of  going  through  special  processes  for  that/ 
purpose. 
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EISENHOWER: 

You're  referring,  of  course,   to  the  plants  and  animals  that  reproduce 
"by  means  of  sex.     Some  of  the  organisms  that  reproduce  without  sex  don't  have 
these  special  cells. 

HAMBIDQE: 

That's  correct,    Now  when  the  plant  or  the  animal  reaches  sexual 
maturity,  these  special  reproductive  cells  "begin  to  do  some  queer  things. 

EISENHOWER: 

You  mean  the  chromosomes  —  the  packages  of  inheritance  —  do  queer 

things  ? 
EAM3 IDG-E : 

Yes.    First  of  all,  it  should  "be  said  that  these  chromosomes  don't 
always  look  like  chromosomes.     At  one  stage  you  don't  see  anything  at  all 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  except  some  specks.     Then  these  specks  seem  to 
kind  of  string  together,  and  you  see  what  looks  like  a  mass  of  tangled  threads 
'Then  the  threads  get  a  little  thicker  and  shorter,  and  you  can  "begin  to 
distinguish  them  apart.     In  the  end,  they  look  very  much  like  tiny  sausages. 

EISENHOWER;- 

They're  the  chromosomes,  of  course.    And  in  the  case  of  a  corn  plant, 
with  20,   I  take  it  there  are  10  received  from  the  mother  and  10  from  the 
father. 

HAkB  IDG-E: 

Right.    Now  we'll  have  to  skip  a  good  many  of  the  intermediate  stages  - 
though  there  are  some  very  interesting  happenings  during  that  time  —  and 
simply  say  that  at  a  certain  point  the  chromosomes  received  from  the  mother 
and  those  received  from  the  father  come  together  in  pairs,  and  then  separate. 

EISENHOWER: 

Something  like  the  dancers  coming  together  in  the  good  old  Virginia 
reel,  and  then  separating? 

EAMglDQE: 

A  good  comparison,  Milton  —  excellent.     When  they  separate,  half 
of  them  go  to  one  side  of  the  cell  and  half  to  the  other  side.     Now  the 
point  to  observe  is  that  this  division  is  at  random .     Some  chromosomes  from 
the  individual's  mother  are  now  on  one  side,   some  on  the  other.     Some  from 
the  father  are  on  one  side,   some  on  the  other.     Apparently  there's  no  way 
of  telling  which  chromosome  will  go  to  which  side. 

EISENHOWER: 

What's  the  significance  of  that? 

HAM3IDC-E: 

Well,  that  comes  out  in  the  final- stage.     Finally  the  cell  splits 
down  the  middle,  "between'  the  groups  of  chromosomes,  and  forms  two  new  cells. 
Suppose  we're  dealing  with  a  male  cell  in  the  tassel  of  the  corn  plant, 
destined  to  "become  pollen.     This  cell  started  out  with  20  chromosomes. 
After  it  divides,  there  are  two  cells  with  10  chromosomes  each.     Each  of 
these  new  pollen  cells  contains  some  chromosomes  the  individual  received 
from  its  male  parent  and  some  it  received  from  its  female  parent. 
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EISENHOWER: 

Yes,   that's  clear.     G-o  ahead. 

KAMBIDGE: 

Well,  after  all  these  preparatory  stages  are  finished,  the  pollen 
or  male  cell  is  ready  to  unite  with  a  female  cell  at  the  base  of  the  corn 
silk  —  a  cell  prepared  in  a  similar  fashion.     The  male  cell  and  the  female 
cell  each  have  10  chromosomes,  remember.     When  they  unite,  the  new  cell, 
which  is  really  the  start  of  a  new  individual  —  in  this  case  the  kernel 
of  corn —  will  have  20  again  —  the  number  we  started  with, 

EISENHOWER: 

And  of  course,  from  the  way  the  chromosomes  separated,  they  will 
contain  a  chance  selection  of  the  characteristics  the  two  parents  received 
from  their  parents. 

HAMBIDGE : 

That's  what  happens,  Milton.     One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  process 
is  that  it  brings  about  a  chance  selection  of  the  traits  of  the  ancestors 
in  a  new  individual.     Keeping  to  corn  —  it  may  get  the  color  of  the  kernel 
from  the  male  parent,   the  size  of  the  stalk  from  the  female  parent,  smut 
resistance  from  the  male  parent,  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  have  to  break  in  here.     I've  been  listening  to  this  conversation 
and  I  find  it  extremely  interesting  —  Milton  and  G-ove.    At  the  same  time, 
it's  a  complicated  subject,  and  I  feel  that  there's  a  lot  more  to  be  said. 
Next  week  we'll  be  going  on  with  some  one  of  the  particular  plants  or  animals 
the  breeders  have  been  working  with.    But  if  any  of  the  Earrn  and  Home  Hour 
listeners  want  more  of  the  kind  of  fundamental  explanation  we've  been  giving 
today  —  the  facts  that  underlie  the  whole  process  of  breeding  better  plants 
and  animals  —  I  hope  they'll  let  us  know  about  it.    Perhaps  we  can  put  on 
another  broadcast  about  that  part  of  it  somewhere  along  in  the  series. 
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About  one-third  of  our  Wisconsin  farms  have  electricity.  Extensive 
rural  electrification  development,  both  by  farmers'  cooperatives  and  electric 
utility  companies »  is  now  in  progress.     In  a  very  short  time  electric  power 
will  be  available,  on  one-half  of  our  farms. 

Automatic  pressure  water  systems  operating  on  electric  power  are  by 
far  the  most  common  on  Wisconsin  farms.     These  systems  are  r easonable ' in 
first  cost,  cheap  to  operate  and  require  only  a  few  minutes  of  attention' 
each  year.     In  fact,-  once  a  system  is  properly  installed  ( let  me  repeat 
properly  installed),  there-  is  little  difference  between  the  water  system  on 
the  farm  and  water  supply  from  the  mains  in  the  city.     The  city  family  pays 
its  bill  by  the  water  meter,  and  the  farm  family  pays  its  bill  by  the  electric 
meter.     ;.  .     .....  .  . 

Wisconsin  farm  folks  no  longer  look  upon  water  systems  as  a  luxury. 
Self-filling  drinking  cups  for  dairy  cows  are  a  profitable  and'  labor-saving 
investment.     Homemakers  also  know  the  value  of  running  water  in  the  home.  They 
know  how  running  water  saves  drudgery,  encourages  health  and  creates  comfort. 
Also  farm  boys  and  girls  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  homes  of  their  city  friends, 
and /every  farm  mother  is  anxious  for  them  to  have  these  comforts  at  home.  ITo 
longer  need  these  young  people  look  forward,  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  city  to  live  in  order  to  have  modern  conveniences. 


Water  systems  in  farm  homes  are  by  no  means  a  new  idea.     As  early  as 
1900  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  farm  home  with  a  cold  water  faucet  and  a 
kitchen  sink.     Great  is  the  contrast,  however,  between  the  old  elevated  tank 
in  a  hillside  high  above  the  house  or  on  the  second  floor  in  some  building 
and  the  simple  automatic  electric  pressure  system  of  today.     Just  as  great  is 
the  contrast  between  the  use  of  running  water  in  those  homes  of  forty  years 
ago  and  in  the  modern  farm  home  of  today.     At  that  time  running  water  at  the 
kitchen  sink  was  considered  a  complete  water  system,  but  today  it  is  quite 
a  different  story.     Farm  families  installing  a  water  system  in  their  home 
today  wish  to  get  the  most  from  it  in  terms  of  comfort,  health  and  convenience. 
Running  hot  and  cold  water,  a  kitchen  sink,  wash  room,  laundry,  bath  room  and 
a  complete  sewage  disposal  system  are  all  part  of  the  improvement  which  starts 
with  a  water  system. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  water  systems  today  mean  much  more  than  in  years 
past,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  is  such  a  keen  interest  among  farm  families 
to  get  electricity  if  they  do  not  now  have  it,  and  to  get  the  water  system  in- 
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stalled  as  soon  as  possible.     Then,  once  the  water  system  is  in,  the  home  may 
he  modernized,  part  by  part  or  all  at  one  time,  as  funds  permit.     For  instance, 
the  Jamisons  living  near  Appleton  installed  running  water  in  their  kitchen  forty 
years  ago.     Two  years  ago  they  finished  the  project  "by  "building  a  septic  tank 
and  installing  hot  water,  as  well  as  bathroom  fixtures-. 

The  Fords  living  near  Mazomanie  put  a  water  system  in  their  home  three 
years  ago.     Last  Christmas  Mr.  Ford  bought  complete  bathroom  fixtures  as  a 
present  for  the  family.     He  spent  his  spare  time  during  the  winter,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  plumber  installed  this  equipment  and  connected  it  with  the  sewage 
disposal  system  which  he  had  "built  the  summer  before. 

The  Hubbard s  living  near  Evansville  rre  just  now  completing  their  water 
system  and  the  installation  of  their  plumbing.     Last  fall  after  the  rush  of 
field  work  Mr.  Hubbard  built  his  septic  tank  nnd  dry  well.     This  fall,  with 
the  aid  of  a  plumber  rnd  carpenter,  they  are  completing  the  modernization  of 
their  home, 

And,   so.  at  a  reasonable  cost  many  Wisconsin  farm  families  have  put 
complete  water  systems  and  plumbing  in  their  homes.     Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
they  have  found  that  first  class  water  systems  cost  less  than  poor  systems. 

And  last,  but  of  great  importance,  who  would  not  rather  pay  for  electric 
current  than  to  use  the  saue  money  to  pay  for  sickness?     The  generous  use  of 
safe  water  in  the  farm  home  leads  to  greatly  improved  health  conditions  for  the 
entire  farm  family. 
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During  the  lean  years  of  depression,  when  there  was  but  little  money 
available  for  anything,   the  homes  seemed  to  have  suffered  most;   so,  when  the 
Extension  Service,  through  cooperation  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Advisory 
Board,  offered  campaigns  for  the  improvement  of  homes  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
the  owner,  the  women  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  became  vitally  interested 
in  the  project. 

My  own  experience  has  not  been  different  from  that  of  many  other  women 
of  the  county.     Curs  is  an  old  house.    But  few  improvements  have  been  made 
on  it  since  it  was  built  at  least  seventy-five  years  ago.    But  as  soon  as  the 
improvement  campaigns  gave  us  the  start,  we  moved  right  along.    Each  year  we 
worked  on  the  room  selected  for  the  County  Home  Improvement  Campaign  until 
now  we  have  improved  our  kitchen,  dining-room,  living  room,  hall,  bedroom, 
yard  and  farm  entrance,  and  added  a  bath  room.     I  have  taken  part  in  all  nine 
of  the  home  improvement  campaigns  conducted  in  the  county. 

During  these  several  years  that  this  type  of  work  has  been  the  major  ' 
project  in  our  county,  demonstrations  have  been  conducted  by  the  home  demon- 
stration agent,  under  the  auspices  of  Better  Homes  in  America;  the  demonstra- 
tion houses  have  been  buildings  used  for  the  general  public,  and  the  women 
who  were  members  of  the  different  home  improvement  campaigns  helped  with  the 
work  to  get  the  experience,  and  to  learn  the  principles  they  needed  to  apply 
in  their  own  homes.     All  of  these  Better  Homes  demonstrations  won  national 
honors  -  one  second,  and  two  first  prizes. 

The  interest  in  the  home  repair  has  grown  so  much  that  the  program 
as  conducted  by  the  home  demonstration  advisory  board  during  the  past  several 
years  was  broadened  to  enable  each  of  the  one  hundred  fifty-seven  women  who 
entered  the  "Bringing  the  Old  House  Up-to-Date  Campaign"  in  1935,  which  in- 
cluded work  both  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  home,  to  select  for  her- 
self just  what  was  needed  most  to  be  done  to  her  own  property,  and  yet  be  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  Extension  Service. 

Among  the  results  of  the  campaign  were;  The  improvement  of  four  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  including  work  on  walls,  woodwork,  floors,  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  general  furnishings.     Sixty-one  of  these  rooms  were  kitchens 
and  seventy  homes  built  storage  places  for  clothes  and  canned  goods.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  furniture,  were  repaired  and  refinished, 
at  a  saving  of  $2,527.50  to  the  women.     Twenty-one  homes  were  wired  for 
electricity.     Sixteen  others  put  running  water  in  kitchens;  and  eleven  install- 
ed bath  room  fixtures. 

Over  two  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted;  three  hundred  and  two 
other  outside  improvements  were  made,  including  the  laying  of  walks,  defining 
and  resurfacing  driveways,  building  cattle  guards,  painting  houses,  repairing 
steps  and  roofs,  making  flower  gardens  and  screening  outbuildings. 
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Two  outstanding  examples  of  improvements  were  made  the  past  year  in 
old  houses,  remodeled.     One  "belongs  to  the  Gann  jjamlly,   and  is  well  over  a 
hundred  years  old.    Originally  it  had  good  architectural  lines;  "but  when  some 
forty  years  ago  it  fell  into  hands  other  than  those  of  the  descendants  of  the 
"builder,  it  underwent  an  "uplift  of  face"  that  detracted  much  from  its  appear- 
ance and  placed  it  in  the  class  with  many  of  our  rural  homes  which  "belong  to  no 
particular  period.     The  G-anns  have-  set  up  a  process  of  repairs  and  remodeling; 
really  a  restoration.     The  roof  has  been  restored  to  its  original  lines,  a 
chimney  "built,  porch,  remodeled;  the  original  doors,  with  their  brasses,  have 
"been  "brought  back  from  the  tenant  house,  and  put  in  their  former  places; 
new  windows  have  been  cut;   an  enclosed  stairway  removed,  old  floors  refinished, 
walls  repaired  and  painted  and  seven  closets  built.    A  sleeping  porch  has 
been  provided  upstairs,  and  a  work  porch  has  been  added  downstairs.     There  is  a. 
lattice  fence  and  walk  edged  with  English  boxwood. 

These  improvements,  combined  with  the  old  pieces  of  furniture,  china  and 
glassware,  heirlooms  of  the  owners,  make  a  heme  of  which  anyone  could  be  justly 
proud. 

The  home  making  the  most  improvement  at  the  least  cost  was  that  of  my 
neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. B.C.  Durrer,  and  the  one  which  I  sponsored.  The 
living  room,  bed  room  and  hall  were  selected.     There  were  only  the  framing 
timbers,  w^atherboarding  and  flocrs  with  which  to  start  \.-ork.    Rough  boards 
were  put  on  the  sides  and  ceiling,  building  paper  put  over  that,  then  wall- 
paper over  the  whole  surface.    A  stair  ra.il  was  put  up,  the  woodwork  painted, 
floors  and  furniture  refinished,  chairs  reseated,  draperies  and  slip  covers 
made.     The  transformation  not  only  brought  a  prize  of  §25  but  a  feeling  of 
pride  of  home,  which  this  family  had  not  hitherto  felt.     By  the  members  of  the 
family  doing  the  work,  an  outlay  of  only  $19.87  made  these  improvements  possible. 

As  a  member  of  the  home  demonstration  advisory  beard,  I  realize  that 
this  program,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  home  demonstration  agent 
and  interested  community  leaders,  has  done  much  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
standards  of  living  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia. 
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The  old  proverb  says  "where-  there  is  a  will,  there's  a  way." 
This  has  proved  true  in  the  small  community  of  Pachaug,  Connecticut, 
where  the  women  decided  to  spruce  Up  the  appearance  of  their  community 
by  landscaping  the  church  grounds. 

The  idea  started  at  a  home  demonstration  program  planning  meeting 
two  years  ago  this  fall.     Everyone  agreed  that  the  appearance  of  the 
church  grounds  would  be  improved  by  plantings  but  no  mcney  was  available 
for  the  work. 

The  women  were  not  upset  by  this  and  immediately  started  making 
plans.    A  committee  was  appointed  from  the  women's  group  to  meet  'with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  church.    Professor  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  extension 
landscape  specialist  from  Connecticut  State  College,  was  asked  to-  meet 
with  these  people  and  discuss  plans  for  the  plantings.     This  gave  the 
committee  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  number  and  height  of  the  trees 
necessary. 

Very  fortunately,  ground  junipers  and  red  cedars  grow  in  abundance 
in  the  pastures  and  on  side  hills  around  Pachaug.   -Mr.  Wilkinson  spent 
part  of  a  day  with  some  of  the  committee  tagging  trees  in  these  pastures. 
Enough  were  found  that  were  suitable  for  use  so  that  no  money  had  to  be 
spent  for  trees. 

With  plans  drawn  up  and  trees  ready  to  be  moved,  the  next  step 
was  to  arouse  interest  among  all  the  people  in  the  community  and  sot  a 
day  that  was  convenient  for  everyone  to  meet  and  do  the  work,     A  Saturday 
was  chosen.    Everyone  in  the  community  had  been  notified  and  asked  to  help. 

The  women  knew  it  would  be  all  day' s  task  so  they  planned  a 
real  big  dinner  for  everyone  at  noon.     Pood  was  solicited  from  the  families 
in  the  community.    Every  man  was  asked  to  lend  a  hand  and  a  call  for 
trucks  was  sent  out. 


Por  fear  of  not  having  enough  men,  help  was  recruited  from  the 
CCC  Camp  in  the  next  town. 

Some  one  had  to  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the  work  on  the  day  as 
Mr.  Wilkinson  could  not  be  present.  Miss  Margery  Srewster-did  this  task 
most  credita,bly. 

This  Saturday  morning  in  October  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  on 
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hand  were  two  trucks  and  thirty-four  men  ready  for  work*     According  to 
Miss  Brewster's  report  this  is  what  they  did. 

"First  the  poor  top  soil  and  stones  were  removed,   then  six  track 
loads  of  good  loamy  soil  were  used  to  fill  in  and  grade  up  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

"Three  truck  loads  of  shrabs  were  dug  up  in  the  fields  and  reset 
at  the  church.     One  hundred  and  six  red,  gray  and  ground  junipers  and  five 
maple  trees  were  planted.     A  gib  load  of  flat  stones  was  laid  on  top  of 
the  soil  under  the  eaves  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  shrubs. 

"The  end  of  the  day  found  the  work  finished  and  a  large  gallery 
of  observers  still  on  hand. " 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  results  of  the  work  was  the  fact  that 
every  family  in  the  community  contributed  to  the  undertaking  in  some  way 
either  by  furnishing  food  for  the  dinner,  or  furnishing  a  truck  or  men  to 
do  the  actual  work. 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  Hew  England  know  how  severe  our  past  two 
winters  have  been.      Of  course  the  people  in  Pachaug  wondered  how  their 
trees  would,  survive  the  cold  winter.     I'm  sure  you  will  be  interested  to 
knew  that  less  than  15$  have  winter  killed  in  these  two  years. 

But  the  women  were  not  satisfied  to  see  empty  spaces  where  trees 
should  be  so  this  fall  they  got  busy  again. 

And  again  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  called  in  for  more  help.    He  drew  plans 
to  show  where  replacements  were  necessary  and  where  additional  plantings 
could  be  made. 

An  afternoon  was  found  when  the  men  in  the  community  could  help  and 
again  everyone  contributed  time  and  labor  and  the  end  of  the  day  found  all 
the  replacements  made  and  new  plantings  around  the  back  of  the  church. 

This  work-  has  certainly  helped  to  "spruce  up"  the  appearance  of  the 
community  but  even  more  has  helped  the  community  to  realize  that  by  working 
together  they  can  accomplish  what  they  wish  to  accomplish. 

T7hat  Pachaug  women  have  done,  worn-en  in  other  communities  can  do. 
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SALISBURY: 

A  week  ago  last  Monday,  you  will  remember,  Milton  Eisenhower,  Director 
of  Information,  and  Gove  Hambidge,  editor  of  the  articles  on  plant  and  animal 
breeding  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  were  here  in  the  studio.  They 
talked  about  some  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  scientists  who  are  busy  breeding  better  plants  and  animals,  and  they 
promised  to  come  back  today  prepared  to  talk  about  one  of  the  particular 
crops  dealt  with  in  the  Yearbook.    Which  one  is  it  to  be,  Milton? 

EISENHOWER: 

We're  going  to  talk  about  corn,  Morse.  Corn,  the  backbone  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  —  what  shall  we  say?  —  well,  we  might  call  it  the  basis 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  West. 

SALISBURY: 

And  I  see  a  writer  in  Harper's  says  that  Middle  Western  civilization 
is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  civilization  of  America.     Corn  it  is,  then  — 
a  food  "good  for  man  or  beast,"  as  the  old  patent  medicine  advertisements 
used  to  say.     Merle  Jenkins,  Principal  agronomist  in  our  Division  of  Cereal 
Crops  and  Diseases,  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  article  on  corn  breeding 
in  the  Yearbook. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  and  a  good  piece  of  work,  too.     And  it  should  be.     I  think  Gove 
Hambidge  here  would  tell  us  that  corn  breeding  is  probably  further  ad- 
vanced than  the  breeding  of  most  crop  plants.    Am  I  right,  Gove? 

HALiBIDGE: 

Yes,   the  corn  breeders  might  be  too  modest  to  admit  it  themselves, 
but  they're  well  up  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  what  I  gather.    And  a  very  fitting  thing,  considering  the 
importance  of  corn  in  American  agriculture  —  in  American  life,  in  fact. 
Now  tell  us  —  what  makes  corn  particularly  notable  in  modern  breeding 
work?    Is  it  because  the  corn  breeder  is  using  the  method  of  hybridizing 
or  crossing  two  plants  in  order  to  create  a  new  one  that  will  have  the 
characteristics  he  has  set  in  his  mind  as  an  ideal? 

KAI.iBIDGE: 

No  —  that's  the  most  modern  method  of  plant  breeding,  but  it's  by 
no  means  confined  to  corn  —  it's  being  used  more  and  more  with  a  great 
many  plants.    But  the  pointy  is  that  corn  breeders  have  been  able  to  carry 
it  a  little  farther  than  most  of  the  others. 
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EISENHOWER: 

..    You  mean,  of  course,  in  this  new  development,  the  so-called  hybjrid 
corn.    You'd  call  that  about  the  last  word  in  plant  breeding,  wouldn'  tr  you? 

HAuBISG-E; 

Well,  the  last  word  up  to  October  1936,  Lilton.  Even  the  corn 
breeders  know  they're  only  at  the  beginning.  There  are  bigger  things 
ahead. 

EISENHOWER:  : 

Yes,  there  usually  are        in  science.    Now,  suppose  we  skip  over 
the  background  of  corn  breeding  and  concentrate  on  this  new  development, 
since  it's  the  really  important  thing.     Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  why 
it  1 s  an  advance  in  plant  breeding? 

HAi.IBIDGE: 

Well,  I'll  try  to  tell  how  the  corn  breeder  goes  about  his  work, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  he  has  done  some  remarkable  things.  You 
know  how  corn  seed  is  usually  produced,  Milton  —  entirely  by  the  wind? 

EISENHOWER; 

Well,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  as  being  produced  by  the  wind  —  but  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  it's  the  wind  that  blows  the  pollen  from  the  tassels 
to  the  silks,  and  that  fertilizes  them  and  produces  the  seed. 

Yes.    For  that  reason,  corn  is  what's  known  as  a  wind-pollinated 
plant.    And  in  every  ordinary  corn  plant,  I  don't  care  how  "pure"  it  is, 
you  have  a  mixture  of  the  characteristics  of  a  whole  lot  of  different 
ancestors.     It  can't  be  helped.    Well,  the  first  thing-  the  breeder  does 
is  to  stop  that  entirely.    As  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  he  practically  re- 
verses the  ordinary  processes  of  nature. 

EISENHOWER: 

I  imagine  you're  thinking  of  the  way  he  fastens  paper  bags  over 
the  corn  silks  to  prevent  any  pollen  getting  in  from  another  plant, 

HAi\Z3IDGE: 

It's  an  odd  sight,  too,  to  see  a  patch  of  corn  with  the  ears  all 
covered  with  nightcaps, 

EISENHOWER; 

Ear  muffs,  you  might  call  them, 

HAL3IDGE: 

Yes,  Milton,  but  they  look  more  like  dunces  caps  than  ear  muffs. 

Well,  the  way  the  breeder  goes  about  it  is  this.    He  selects  a  number 
of  good  ears  from  several  strains  of  corn.     Erom  the  seed  he  grows  plants, 
carefully  keeping  the  strains  separate,  of  course.    Then,  instead  of  letting 
these  plants  cross-pollinate  by  the  wind,  as  they  would  ordinarily,  he  covers 
the  shoot  with  a  glassine  bag  —  that  night  cap.    When  the  silks  appear,  he 
fertilizes  each  ear  shoot  with  pollen  from  the  tassel  of  that  same  plant  and 
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again  "bags  them  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  pollen  from  getting  in. 
Now  when  the  seed  comes  along,  it's  self  "bred,  or  selfed.     Its  father  and 
its  mother  are  the  same  individual  —  the  same  plant.     There's  no  outside 
"blood  —  in  other  words,  no  characteristics  contributed  by  exi  outsider. 

EISENHOWER: 

But  isn't  it  generally  considered  that  inbreeding  is  2.  bad  business? 
HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,   it  is  —  in  some  ways.    As  one  of  the  Yearbook  authors  points 
out,  driving ' an  automobile  at  200  miles  an  hour  is  a  bad  business,  too.  But 
it's  a  valuable  method  used  by  manufacturers  to  find  out  what's  in  a  car 
so' they  can  build  better  automobiles.    That's  about  what  the  corn  breeder 
does.     He  finds  out  what's  in  a  strain  of  corn  by  inbreeding  it  until  it's 
pure. 

EISENHOWER:  .  . 

Doesn't  it  deteriorate  —  run  down  hill  —  terribly? 

HAMBIDGE: 

It  does.     The  inbred  plants  become  smaller.     Some  of  them  become 
mere  runts.    All  kinds  of  bad  traits  show  up.    You  see,  there's  no  outside 
blood  to  conceal  the  bad  traits  —  whatever  is  there  has  to  come  out. 
It's  like  an  actor  on  the  stage.     If  he  knows  his  lines,  fine.     If  he 
doesn't  know  them,  the  prompter  in  the  wings  tells  him,  and  the  audience 
never  knows  the  difference.     But  if  he  doesn't  know  his  lines  and  there's 
no  outside  prompter,  he  just  stutters.     And  the  audience  knows  he  doesn't 
know .  .  .■ 

EISENHOWER: 

I  see.     This  inbreeding  makes  a  plant  show  what  it's  got  without 
any  outside  help.     In  other  words,  it's  a  way  of  eliminating  the  Dumb  Doras 
automatically. 

HAMBIDGE: 

That's  one  part  of  the  idea.    Among  other  things,  the  yield  goes 

away  down.    A  corn  that  produced  50  bushels  an<  acre  may  drop  to  30 

bushels  after  inbreeding. 

EISENHOWER: 

But  the  breeder  is  after  a  high  yield.     That  seems  like  a  peculiar 
way  to  go  about  getting  it. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,   that's  what  most  people  would  think.    But  what  he's  after  at 
this  stage  is  pure  breeding.     The  plant  that  seemed  like  a  single  strain 
before  is  broken  up  by  inbreeding  into  many  different  strains.    After  six 
or  seven  generations  of  inbreeding,  the  best  strain  may  not  look  like  much, 
but  its  individual  members  are  alike  —  they're  pure  for  what  they've 
got  — -  and  that's  what  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  breeder.    They're  building 
blocks  that  remain  constant.    You 'couldn't  build  with  blocks  that  continually 
changed  their  shape,  for  instance. 
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SI  SENHOWER: 

All  right  -  the  "breeder  now  has  a  lot  of  pure  strains,  Fnat 
comes  next? 

HAipiDGE: 

Well,  next  he  takes. two  of  these  inbred  plants  and  crosses  them 
with  each  other, 

EISENHOWER: 

And  the  result? 

HAMBIDGE: 

The  result  is  amazing.    Let's  say  that  before  he  started  inbreeding, 
a  certain  variety  produced  60  "bushels  to  the  acre.     Inbreeding  developed 
two  strains,  one  yielding  30  bushels  and  another  yielding  25  bushels, 
Now  he  crosses  the  two  inbreds — 

1ISMH0WER: 

One  producing  30  bushels  and  one  25  bushels.,  ... 
HAMBIDGE; 

Yes.    You'd  expect  the  result  might  be  a  hybrid  producing  half 
of  30  plus  half  of  25,  or  a  total  of  27  l/2  bushels,  wouldn't  you?    But  no  - 
the  new  plant,  the  hybrid,  may  produce  75  bushels  -  a  fourth  again  as  much 
as  the  variety  the  breeder  started  with.    And  that's  amazing. 

irSSMOWMs 

Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  I've  always  thought  those  results  were 
remarkable.  How  do  they  account  for  it?  Isn't  it  what's  been  called 
hybrid  vigor? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  hybrid  vigor  is  a  useful  terra,  but  it  really  'doesn't  explain 
much.    As  nearly  as  I  can  explain  it,  Milton,  what  happens  might  be  some- 
thing like  this.    The  corn  you  started  with  contained  a  mixture  of  genes 
that  determined  that  its  production  would  be  about  60  bushels  -  those  genes 
we  talked  about  last  week.     Some  plants  carried  genes  that  stood  for  30 
bushels,  others  for  10,  others  for  60,  and  so  on.     Some  plants  helped  by 
producing  large  ears  -  but  on  the  other  hand,  others  were  barren  or  yielded 
nubbins,  tending  to  pull  it  down.    The  net  result,  in  a  very  complicated 
way,  was  60-bushel  corn.    Do  you  see? 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  I  think  that's  clear  enough.     It  was  the  best  that  particular 
corn  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  taking  the  good  plants  with  the  bad. 

HAMBIDGE:  • 

Now  you  inbreed.     You  break  up  your  original  strain  into  several 
strains.     In  other  words,  you  break  up  your  complicated  set  of  genes. 
The  inbred  strains  with  the  worst  genes  either  don't  live  at  all,  or  they 
are  so  bad  that  they  can  be  weeded  out,  discarded.    All  right.    Nov/  you 
bring  together  two  inbred  strains.    Be6ause  of  the  inbreeding,  each  is  pure 
for  a  certain  production.     Now  if  the  genes  in  those  two  strains  happen  to 


supplement  each  other  just  right  -  if  they  can  pay  all  their  attention 
to  helping  rather  than  hindering  each  other,  then  every  single  plant 
of  the  hybrid  does  its  part  and  the  result  is  a  "better  average  than  the 
plants  of  the  original  variety.    There  are  no  barren  plants  -  no  nubbins  - 
in  a  good  hybrid. 

EI  SENHOWER 

Do  all  the  crosses  produce  those  good  results? 
HAMBLDGE: 

No,  they  don't.     Usually  a  great  many  different  crosses  have  to 
be  tried  out  to  get  the  ones  that  "nickj1  as  the  breeder  puts  it.  And 
the  tendency  today  is  to  use  double  crosses,  involving  four  inbred  strains, 
rather  than  single  crosses,     When  a  good  combination  is  found,  the  breeder 
remakes  it  again  and  again.    He  keeps  his  inbred  strains  pure  year  after 
year,  and  each  year  he  crosses  them  all  over  again  to  produce  exactly  the 
same  hybrid.     The  seed  of  that  hybrid  is  what  the  farmer  plants. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  I  can  see  why  the  method  is  advanced  —  especially  since 
corn  yield  tests  show  that  a  good  hybrid  adapted  to  a  certain  territory 
practically  always  outyields  the  standard  varieties.     The  whole  thing 
seems  both  very  neat  and  highly  scientific.     What  do  the  corn  breeders 
think  of  future  possibilities? 

HAIvIBIDC-E: 

Well,  you  know  how  cautious  scientists  are  —  much  more  cautious 
than  I  am,  for  instance.     But  I  honestly  think  they  see  great  possibilities 
ahead.     So  far  they  have  worked  primarily  on  yield  —  and  resistance  to 
smut  and  lodging.     There  are  a  lot  of  other  characters  that  might  be 
handled  in  the  same  way  —  resistance  to  other  diseases,  insects,  cold, 
drought  -  maybe  even  the  amount  of  vitamins,  sugar,  protein,  and  what 
not  in  the  corn.     Get  a  lot  of  these  together  in  a  single  hybrid  and  you 
have  

EISENHOWER: 

The  perfect  corn  plant.    Perfect  for  man  or  beast,  as  Morse 
Salisbury  says.    The  basis  of  a  better  civilization  and  a  greater  Middle 
West. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well  —  who  knows  —  some  day  — 

SALISBURY: 

Before  you  two  gentlemen  go  too  far  with  that  kind  of  day-dreaming, 
I'd  like  to  remark  that  we're  supposed  to  be  talking  science,  not  telling 
the  story  of  how  Jack  on  the  Beanstalk  climbed  a  hybrid  corn  plant  and 
discovered  a  new  civilization  at  the  top  of  it.    Next  week  at  this  time 
Mr,  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Kambidge  will  be  with  us  again  to  discuss  another 
of  the  crops  dealt  with  in  the  1936  yearbook  of  Agriculture  -  the  book 
that  tells  about  the  work  of  the  modern  plant  and  animal  breeders  and  its  re- 
lation to  American  farming.     Remember,  you  can  get  a  copy  of  the  Yearbook 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Tlfashington,  D.C.,  for  $1.25.  And 
there  is  a  popular  Farmers'  Bulletin  entitled,  "The  What  and  Why  of  Hybrid 
Corn,"  by  E.  D.  Richey,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  you  may 
have  free  for  the  asking.     Just  write  the  Department  for  Earmers '  bulletin 
1744  -  The  What  and  Why  of  Hybrid  Corn. 

tnr 
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— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

Today  we  have  with  us  Milton  Eisenhower,,  the  Director  of  Information 
for  the  Department,  and  Gove  Hambidge,  who  acted  as  editor-  for  the  1936 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture  —  which,  as  you  know,  tells  about  the  breeding  of 
better  plants  and  animals.     They  have  a  large-sized  job  on  their  hands  this 
time.    They're  going  to  tell  us  about  the  breeding  of  five  different  plant s* 
Or  at  least  they  think  they  are  —  1 1 d-  be  willing  to  bet  that  they  won't 
cover  all  that  ground  in  ten  minutes.     Let's  see  —  barley,  oats,  rice  — 
and' sorghum  --  and  flax  —  isn't  that  today's  program,  Milton? 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  Morse  —  and  it  makes  me  think  of  those  flying  newspaper  reporters 
who  have  been  traveling  completely  around  the  globe  in  a  few  days. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  obviously  they  don't  have  much  time  to  stop  off  and  see  the 
sights  along  the  way. 

EISENHOWER: 

And  neither  will  we  this  morning.    But  we'll  try  to  give  our  listeners 
one  single  impression  about  the  genetics  of  each  of  these  plants  —  some  one 
thing  that  is  important  in  all  plant  breeding. 

SALISBURY: 

■:•  •     Well,  that's  fair  enough.     If  a  flying  reporter  came- back  with  one 
strong  impression  of  each  place  he  stopped  at,  he'd  have  something  worth 
remembering.    What's  your  first  stopping  place,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE : 

The  barley  breeding  nurseries,  Morse. 
EISENHOWER: 

I  talked  about  barley  breeding  here  some  weeks  ago  —  how  the  scien- 
tists produced  a  barley  without  those  sharp  awns  that  make  a  farmer  feel  as 
though  he  were  harvesting  a  field  of  pincushions  stuck  full  of  needles.  I 
don't  believe  you  were  here  that  day,  Gove. 

HAMBIDGE : 

No,   that  was  before  you  and  Morse  inveigled  me  into  these  discussions. 
(Inveigled  is  the  word,  Milton  —  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.)     Well,  we 
might  skip  barley,  then.    No  —  there's  one  thing  we  ought  to  bring  out  about 
that.    You  remember  how  H.  Y.  Harlan,   in  his  article  on  barley  breeding  in 
the  Yearbook,   speaks  so  affectionately  —  so  longingly,  in  fact  —  about  the 
rich,  unexplored  storehouse  of  barleys  grown  in  the  ancient  countries  of  the 
East? 

(  r\  -rr  cs  -r»  1 


Yes.    You  might  think  he  was  talking  about  pearls  and  rubies.  He 
says  that  as  those  countries  get  more  and  more  civilized  they  substitute 
new  "barleys  for  the  old  ones  —  and  he  mourns  the  day  when  the  old  ones 
won't  exist  any  more.     They'll  he  lost  forever.     You'd  almost  "believe  he 
thinks  civilization  is  a  misfortune. 

HAH5ID0Z : 

Well,  he's  a  plant  "breeder,  you  see.    He's  thinking  about  the 
characteri sties  in  those  "barleys  that  he  end  his  fellow  "barley  "breeders 
haven't  yet  had  time  to  study.    Now  you  take  elimination  of  those  sharp 
awns  you  were  talking  -about.    That  was  done  by  crossing  with  an  obscure 
barley  that  wasn't  much  good  for  anything  else  —  yet  look  what  a  blessing 
that  one  improvement  has  been  to  a  lot  of  American  farmers. 

EISHTKOTJER: 

In  other  words  —  the  more  kinds  of  barleys  the  breeder  collects 
from  all  over  the  world  —  including  those  old  ones  from  the  Far  East — 
the  greater  the  variety  of  characteristics  he  has  to  work  with  —  and  the 
more  chance  of  his  finding  an  extremely  worthwhile  characteristics  Just  when 
he  wants  it  for  breeding  purposes. 

HAMEIDGE; 

Exactly.    Meaning  no  offense  to  our  friends  the  plant  breeders, 
Milton  —  I'd  compare  it  to  a  really  bang-up,  beautiful  collection  of  junk. 
Lid  you  ever  visit  a  junk  dealer  when  you  needed  some  missing  part  for  your 

car? 

EISHTECTZ?.: 

Yes.     Amazing  places,  too.     If  you  don't  find  just  what  you  want, 
you  generally  get  something  that  does  the  trick  very  nicely. 

HiL'UBIDGE: 

Well,  there's  your  plant  "breeder.    Only,  instead  of  selling  old 
parts,  he's  continually  tinkering  with  them  and  making  some  wonderful  new 
kind  of  machine. 

EISENHOWER: 

No  wonder  he  calls  the  plant  collection  a  treasure  house  of  raw 
material. 

HAM5IDC-Z : 

So  much  for  that.    Now  for  the  next  stop  on  this  journey  —  the 
flax  nurseries. 

EISENHOWER: 

The  most  striking  thing  there  is  the  successful  fight  against  the 
flax  wilt  —  the  disease  that  threatened  to  wipe  out  flax  growing  in  this 
country. 


HAMSIDC-E : 

And  very  nearly  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact-. 


Ji        Q  it 


EISENHOWER: 

A.  C.  Dillman  tells  about  it  in  his  - article  on  flax  "breeding  in  the 
Yearbook.    It  was  H.  L.  Bolley,  up'  in  North  Dakota,  who  carried  on  that 
fight..;  ....        .  •  -'■  ■ 

HAMBIDC-E:'';  •''•■..■..>  ■  :•; 

That  was  away  "back  about  1900,  Milton  —  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Bolley  was  one  of  the  men  who  laid' the  groundwork  for  all  the  later  achieve 
ments  in  "breeding  disease-resistant  plants. 

EISENHOWER: 

The  Bunker  Kill  of  that  "battle  was  what  they  call  Plot  30  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment,  Station,  wasn't  it? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  Plot  30.    This  flax  wilt  was  hitting  the  growers  pretty  hard. 
Nobody 'knew  what  caused  the  disease  —  it  was  a  mystery  — 

EISENHOWER: 

Like  smallpox  used  to  be  — 

HAMBIDGE: . 

Well  —  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  at  North  Dakota,  they 
decided  to  plant  this  Plot  30  to  flax  and  just  let  her  go  —  let  it  get 
just  as  badly  diseased  as  possible  and  see  what  happened.  After  a  time 
the  soil  became  so  infested  with  wilt  that  flax  simply  wouldn't  grow  there. 
Bat  that  was  all  right  with  Bolley  —  he  had  a  fine  lot  of  disease  material 
to  work  with.  I  can't  go  into  the  details  —  but  after  a  great  deal  of 
patient  work,  he  finally  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  a 
miserable  little  fungus  — 

EISENHOWER: 

That  sounds  like  the  kind  of  thing  the  microbe  hunters  did  in 
tracing  down  human  diseases. 

HAIvIBIDG-E: 

Well,  it  was.     So  then  they  deliberately  kept  this  Plot  30  in  a 
diseased  condition,  and  year  after  year  they  tried  to  grow  flax  on  it. 
And  year  after  year  they  failed  —  the  plants  just  keeled  over  and  died 
when  they  were  little  bits  of  things,  not  three  inches  high.    But  finally, 
by  George,  they  got  a  few  plants  that  pulled  through. 

EISENHOWER: 

The  —  Jack  Dempseys  of  the  flax  world.     They  could  take  it  on  the 
chin  and  still  stand  up. 

HAMBIDC-E: 

Well,   after  that  Bolley  planted  hundreds  of  lots  of  flax  seed  on 
that  wilt-infested  soil  —  and  whenever  there  was  a  lonely  survivor  or  two, 
he  used  them  as  parents  to  breed  wilt-resistant  varieties. 


»  4  u 

eisehhqwsr: 

And  as  a  result  —  farmers,  can  grow  flax  in  America  today  —  which 
would  have  "been  impossible  without  those  resistant  varieties.     Some  of  the 
resistant  varities  of  today  are  Winona  and  Redwing,  ■  developed  at  Minnesota, 
and  Buda,    Bison,  Linota,  and  Bolley  Golden  developed  at  North  Dakota.  So 
there  \  s  another  "big  point  in  the  technique  of  the  modern  plant  "breeder  — 
deliberately  bringing,  about  an  epidemic  of  a  plant  disease  to  discover 
varieties  with  something  in  their  germ-plasm  that  enables  them  to  stand  up 
against  that  disease.     (I  wish  we  could  breed  a  race  of  human  beings 
resistant  to  colds  and  flu.) 

HAMBIDGE; 

(Well,  maybe  we  could,  Milton  —  but  the  method  would  be  pretty  hard 
on  those  of  us  who  weren't  resistant  to  start  with.)     But  we  must  be  getting 
on  to  the  next  stage  of  this  journey  —  the  sorghums. 

2ISMI01ER: 

What  would  you  say  is  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  sorghum  breeder's 

work? 
HAMBI DGE: 

Well,  I  think  this  might  be  a  good  place  to  touch  on  the  subject  of 
mutations .     They've  played  an  especially  interesting  part  in  sorghum  breeding. 

EISEiTKQWSR: 

Maybe  we'd  better  say  a  word  about  what  mutations  are  first.    As  I 
understand  it,  a  mutation  may  occur  when  a  piece  of  a  chromosome  in  a  cell 
breaks  off  and  gets  lost  —  or  gets  damaged  or  affected  in  some  other  way. 
Naturally  the  gene  or  genes  in  that  piece  get  lost  or  damaged  or  affected  too 
—  and  that  changes  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  plant.     The  change 
happens  very  suddenly  —  something  like  a  man's  hair  turning  white  overnight. 

EAM3IDGE; 

But  of  course  it  it's  a  germ  cell  that's  affected,  Milton,  the  change 
doesn't  show  up  until  the  next  generation.    Then  you  have  what  used  to  be 
called  a  "sport"  —  a  plant  different  from  its  parents  and  in  fact  all  its 
ancestors  —  sometimes  in  a  striking  way  —  for  no  apparent  reason. 

EISENHOWER; 

And  of  course  —  since  that  particular  chromosome  can't  get  back  the 
lost  piece,   or  whatever  it  is  —  the  change  is  perpetuated  —  it  affects  all 
future  de scendant  s . 

HAM3IDC-E: 

Yes,  that's  the  way  some  of  the  differences  in  plants  are  accounted 
for  —  and  animals  too,  for  that  matter.     Apparently  the  change  in  a  chromo- 
some can  be  brought  about  by  a  number  of  different  natural  forces,  including 
heat  —  and  perhaps  cosmic  rays,  sun  spots,   "static"  — 

SALISBURY: 

Excuse  me  —  I  can't  help  breaking  in  here.    Did  I  hear  you  say 
static?    The  same  thing  that  ruins  a  radio  program? 


KAMBIDC-E:  :■ 

Well,  that's  a  "bit  of  speculation,  Morse.    But  there  are  rays  or 
waves  or  vibrations  in  space  that  affect  even  the  tiniest  atoms  of  matter  — 
and  they  might  conceivably  affect  the  chromosomes  in  a  living. cell.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scientists  have  been  able  to  bring  about  some  mutations  by 
'subjecting  cells  to  X  rays  and  radium. 

EI  SLOWER: 

Pardon  me,  Morse  —  I  know  your  professional  interest  in  static, 
but  we'll  have  to  get  back  to  sorghum .    TJhat  have  mutations  meant  in  sorghum 
breeding,  Gove? 

HAM3IDGE : 

Well,  I'd  say  they've  given  the  breeder  some  very  luckj^  breaks. 
We'll  only  have  time  to  deal  with  one  example  —  milo ,  one  of  the  grain 
sorghums.     The  first  milo  grown  in  this  country  was  so  tall  —  six  to  nine 
feet  —  that  the  grain  was  a  nuisance  to  harvest  —  something  like  trying 
to  pick  corn  off  an  apple  tree.    Well,  a  good  many  years  ago  one  of  those 
tall  plants  apparently  mutated  —  that  seems  the  most  likely  explanation. 
Suddenly  it  produced  a  dwarf  —  a  plant  about  three  feet  tall,   and  never 
higher  than  six  feet. 

I  remember  the  Department  and  the  Texas  station  got  some  of  the 
seed,  purified  the  strain  by  breeding  —  and  now  it's  the  second  most 
important  of  all  our  grain  sorghums  —  just  because  it's  so  much  more 
convenient  for  harvesting  than  the  old  tall  or  Standard  milo. 

HAMBIDC-E: 

Ye So     But  a  few  years  later  this  Dwarf  Milo  evidently  decided  to  be 
still  more  accommodating,  so  it  mutated  in  its  turn  and  produced  a  still 
dwarf er  plant  —  Double  Dwarf,  they  call  it  —  usually  not  over  two  or 
three  feet  high.     That  one  is  practically  made  to  order  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  harvest  his  grain  sorghum  with  a  combine. 

EISZ1THCW5R: 

Well,  well  —  I  suppose  the  next  mutation  gave  the  farmers  a  milo 
that  could  be  grown  very  conveniently  in  a  kitchen  window  box. 

HAMBIDG2: 

Well,  not  yet  —  it  may  come.    However,  there  has  been  other  worth- 
while mutations  in  milo,  especially  those  that  resulted  in  both  tall  and 
dwarf  forms  with    white  grain  —  originally,  in  the  parents,  the  grain  was 
yellow.     I  might  mention  here  5  new  sorghums  developed  by  a  brilliant  young 
department  worker  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma  —  Beaber,  Wheatland,  Sooner,  Day, 
and  Pigmy.    Hot  all  due  to  mutations,  of  course. 

EIS2ffB0WSE: 

But  evidently  it's  sometimes  extremely  worthwhile  for  the  breeder 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  mutations  —  and  as  you  said,  there's  some 
effort  now  to  bring  them  about  deliberately  in  the  laboratory.    But  — 
I'm  afraid  our  time  is  about  up.    And  we  haven't  even  touched  the  subject 
of  oats  and  rice  — 


HAMBIDSE: 

We'll  have  to  take  those  up  another  time.     Blame  it  on  Morse  here  — 
he's  the  one  who  interrupted  us. 

SALISBURY: 

Fell,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  "blame  when  I  can  learn  that 
my  old  enemy,   static,  may  be  of  some  use  —  even  though  it  is  highly 
speculative  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe.    Next  time  it  messes  up  a  radio 
program,  I'll  think  —  well,  there's  another  sorghum  in  the  making,  anyway  — 
that's  some  consolation. 

Next  week  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Hambidge  will  he  with  us  again, 
prepared,  I  believe,  to  talk  about  the  work  of  the  cotton  breeder.     I  hardly 
need  to  remind  you  that  these  discussions  are  based  on  the  material  in  the 
1935  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  for  $1.25   
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SALISBURY; 

This  morning  our  program  includes  another  of  those  lively  discussions 
of  a  subject  that  is  very  much  in  the  air  —  I  almost  said  on.  the  air  — 
these  days  —  the  developments  in  the  science  of  breeding  or  genetics  that 
are  giving  the  world  better  plants  and  animals.     These  discussions,  as  you 
know,  are  based  on  material  in  the  1935  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
devoted  to  a  summary  of  progress  in  the  breeding  of  several  major  classes 
of  crops  and  livestock.     The  two  reporters  are  Milton  Eisenhower,  Director 
of  Information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  C-ove -Hambidge,  who 
acted  as  editor  of  this  mass  of  material  on  genetics.     Today  they  are  going 
to  talk  about  breeding  work  with  the  crop  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
South  depends  —  cotton  —  and  I  hope,  Milton,   that  you  will  have  something 
interesting  to  say. 

EISExHjTTER: 

"Tell,  Morse,  we'll  do  our  best  not  to  disappoint  you.     Gove  Hambidge 
here  is  fond  of  developing  just  one  angle  of  a  subject  in  a  radio  program. 
He  says  that's  enough. 

SALISBURY: 

I  agree.     I  suppose  there  are  fifty  things  that  might  be  told  about 
cotton  breeding  —  including  the  fight  against  the  boll  weevil  —  and  against 
wilt  —  and  for  longer  staple,  and  so  on  —  but  if  we  tried  to  tell  about 
them  all,  nobody  would  remember  any  of  them.     TTnen  you're  reading  something, 
you  can  go  back  over  a  paragraph  and  read  it  again.     On  the  radio  you  hear 
it  once  —  and  it's  got  to  stick  then  or  never.     One  thing  at  a  time  is 
usually  enough.     But  this  is  no  place  to  discuss  my  ideas  about  radio  broad- 
casting.   You  gentlemen  are  the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  do  the  talking. 
TJhat  particular  angle  of  cotton  breeding  do  you  expect  to  discuss,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  Morse,  cotton  growers  in  this  country  have  had  some  pretty 
hard  sledding  in  recent  years  — 

SALISBURY: 

Are  you  telling  me?   (Excuse  me  —  I  couldn't  resist  that  bit  of 
slang.    You  laid  yourself  open.) 


-over- 


-  2  - 


KAMBLDSE: 

(All  right,  Morse  —  excused.)    Now,  the  thing  I'd  like  to  do  this 
morning  is  to  use  cotton  as  an  example  of  the  way  modern  plant  "breeding  is. 
rapidly  changing  the  picture  in  agriculture  throughout  the  entire  world-  The 
sooner  we  realize  that,  I  "believe,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 

EISEfKIOTTSB: 

Suppose  you  go  ahead  and  tell  us  a  little  more  about  what  you  mean. 
HAMBIDG-Z: 

Welli  Milton,  you  remember,  in  his  article  called  Plant  Breeding  and 
the  Cotton  Industry  in  the  Yearbook,  how  J.  0.  TTare  describes  at  some  length 
the  cotton  breeding  developments  in  foreign  countries? 

EISEmiOTHR: 

I  certainly  do.     It's  the  tail  of  the  article  —  but  one  of  those 
tails  that's  almost  powerful  enough  to  wag  the  dog. 

EAHBIDGE; 

You're  right  there.    Now  the  point  is  this.     For  a  long  time  the 
American  cotton  grower  had  the  world  for  his  oyster,  as  Shakespeare  said-; 
and  he  could  take  his  time  about  eating  it.   .   .     It  wasn't  that  other 
countries  couldn't  grow  cotton.     [They  could  and  did.     The  Oriental  farmer, 
living  on  a  bowl  of  rice  a  day,  could  grow  it  a  lot  cheaper  than  we  could. 
Yet  we  sold  our  American  cotton  right  in  the  Orient. 

EISENHOTTZK: 

The  Oriental  farmer  couldn't  grow  cotton  as  good  as  ours  —  that's 
the  point,   isn't  it? 

HAMBIDGjS: 

Exactly.     The  cotton  spinner  —  that  is,   the  modern  spinner  using 
machinery  —  had  to  have  cotton  of  a  certain  strength,  a  certain  fineness , 
and  above  all  a  certain  staple  or  length  if  his  machinery  was  to.  handle  .it 
properly  and  turn  out  a  good  product. 

EISEMHOTKR:  :. 

Is  this  it?   ....     The  American  cotton  breeders  of  the  old  days  — 
and  in  the  course  of  many  years  there  were  scores  and  maybe  hundreds  of  them 
trying  to  improve  cotton  by  selection  and  introduction  —  Those  old-time 
i  breeders  in  this  country  did  a  better  job,  on  the  whole,  than  was  done  abroad, 
and  that  gave  our  growers  an  advantage . 

HAMBIDG-E: 


Yes,  I  think  that's  true. 


EISEieOTIER: 


But  today,  "breeders  in  foreign  countries  have  "been  catching  up 
with  us,   and  the  result  is  that  we're  losing  that  powerful  advantage. 

HAI£3II»C-5: 

That's  it  in  a  nutshell.     There  was  a  time,  Milton,  when  East  Indian 
cotton,   right  in  its  own  country,   couldn' t  stand  up  against  the  competition 
of  American  cotton.     The  low  production  cost  in  India  didn't  help  —  it 
wasn't  really  a  matter  of  cost  but  of  quality . 

EI  S5S1HCT7ER: 

And  if  American  cotton  today  was  still  about  the  only  kind  manufacturers 
could  use,  we'd  still  have  most  of  the  business  —  no  matter  how  low  the  cost 
of  production  was  in  foreign  countries.    But  it's  no  longer  the  only  kind. 
The  foreign  plant  breeders  have  seen  to  that.     Is  that  it? 

KAIvBIDGE: 

Right.    And  the  funny  part  of  it  —  or  the  ironical  part  of  it  —  is 
that  to  a  large  extent  the  progress  foreign  breeders  have  made  in  competing, 
with  as  is  due  to  their  use  of  our  own  American  cottons  for  breeding  purposes. 
They  adapt  our  cottons  to  their  country  or  use  them  in  their  breeding  programs  - 
and  meet  us  on  our  own  ground. 

EISEfHOUSR: 

That  certainly  i_s_  ironical.-   It's  as  though  I  loaned  a  friend  some  money 
and  he  used  it  to  go  into  competition  with  me  and  try  to  put  me  out  of  business. 
But  I  remember  that  the  cotton  story  in  the  Yearbook  gives  case  after  case 
of  foreign  workers  using  American  cottons  in  their  breeding  programs.     In  fact, 
that  process  began  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Civil  TTar,   didn't  it,  when 
we  were  temporarily  out  of  the  world  market  and  foreigners  tried  to  develop 
their  own  supply? 

HAMBIDC-E: 

Yes.     Then  the  development  sloped  up  when  we  came  back  into  the  market. 
Then  later  it  was  probably  intensified  by  the  discoveries  in  genetics  earl y  in 
1900,  which  stimulated  plant  breeding  all  over  the  world  —  and  still  later  by 
the  enormous  economic  pressures  of  the  ^orld  T7ar  and  the  period  after  the  war. 
Now  we're  beginning  to  get  the  full  effects  of  all  that.     T7hat  we  have  to 
realize  today,  Hilton,   is  that  modern  plant  breeders  can  get  almost  anything 
they  need  from  somewhere  in  the  world,  and  then  adapt  it,  breed  it,  and  develop 
a  product  just  about  as  good,  and  sometimes  even  better,   for  their  own  country. 

EI  SEFrl  OTTER: 

YThich,   of  course,  in  the  long  run  tends  to  wipe  out  special  advantages 
for  any  one  country.    As  I  understand  it,  Gove,   some  30  percent  of  the  crop  in 
India  today  is  at  least  medium  in  staple  length  —  and  some  of  it  is  fairly  long 


KAMBIDSE; 


Tiianks,  partly  at  least,  to  the  introduction  of  American  cotton  into 
India  and  its  use  "by  expert,  scientifically  trained  Indian  plant  breeders. 

HISSraOTTBH; 

Then  there's  China  —  another  very  ancient  cotton-growing  country 
that  lost  out  for  a  long  time  simply  because  it  couldn't  produce  the  right 
kind  of  cotton  for  machine  manufacture.     China  has  "been  pushing  ahead. with 
a  "breeding  program  ever  since  the  Tor  Id  Tar  — 

KAHBLDGE: 

Yes,   and  they've  adapted  our  .American  Trice  cotton  and  our  Acala 
cotton  as  one  way  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  factories. 

EISSK-IOwEP.: 

Apparently  you  can  go  into  every  major  cotton-growing  region  in  the 
world  and  find  the  same  sort  of  thing  happening.     In  Russia,  70  percent  of 
present  production  comes  from  an  old  American  upland  variety,  called  Russell. 
Brazil  -  Argentina  -  the  British  colonies  in  Africa  -  even  Chosen,  which  used 
to  "be  called  Korea  -  all  of  them  are  adapting  American  varieties  as  part 
of  their  breeding  programs  —  and  getting  some  pretty  good  results. 

EAMBIDGjD: 

In  fact,  Milton,  it  looks  as  though  what  American  cotton  growers  did 
was  to  make  a  wonderful  gift  to  the  world  (and  the  question  is  whether  they 
don't  wish  they  could  take  it  back  again). 

EI  SElvHOTTSR: 

Gove  —  I  can  see  how  some  people  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  plant-breeding  business,  with  its  world-wide- exchange  of  material, 
is  a  menace.     In  the  case  of  cotton,  for  instance,  they  might  point  out  what 
foreigners  are  able  to  do  by  getting  superior  germ  pla.sm  from  our  American 
varieties . 

KAIZBIDGE: 

And  that  conclusion,  Hilton,  would  be  absolutely  and  completely  dead 

wrong . 
EISEMOTJER: 

Well  —  why? 
HAHBIDGE: 

TTell,  Hilton  —  where  did  we  get  our  cottons  in  the  first  place? 
T7e  got  them  from  Mexico  and  South  America  —  and  some  from  Egypt.  'There 


would  never  have  'been  any  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  if  we  hadn't  gotten 
it  from  some—here  else.    TThere  did  some  of  our  best  -heats  come  from?     Thy , 
their  ancestry  traces  hack  to  Poland,  to  Australia,   to  Canada,  to  Lord  knows 
where.    And.  its  that  way  with  almost  all  our  crop  plants  —  yes,  and  our  live- 
stock too.    Moreover,  if  we're  going  to  keep  on  making  improvements,  you  can 
"bet  your  "bottom  dollar  that  we'll  have  to  keep  on  searching  the  whole  earth  for 
what  the  "breeder  calls  superior  germ  plasm. 


EISEMCT.7ER: 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  it's  tit  for  tat.    TTe  can't  very  well  wish  that 
every  other  country  in  the  world  would  stop  doing  what  we  have  to  do  ourselves. 


HAMBIDGE; 

TJe  certainly  can't.     Here's  a  good  example  of  the  way  the  thing  works 
out.    Egyptian  cotton,  you  know,   is  famous  all  over  the  world  for  its  remark- 
able staple  length.    !row,  where  did  Egyptian  cotton  come  from  in  the  beginning? 
T7ell,   there's  no  certainty  about  it  —  but  some  scientists  strongly  suspect 
that  it  came  originally  from  the  United  States  —  brought  to  Egypt  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  old  sailing  ships,  and  maybe  crossed  with  native  African  varieties. 
Suppose  we  assume,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,   that  Egyptian  cotton  did 
come  originally  from  this  country.     Tell,  later  on  we  in  turn  brought  some  of 
that  superior  Egyptian  cotton  over  here  —  and  by  selecting  and  adapting  it,  we 
developed  the  Yuma  and  Pima  cottons  grown  in  the  irrigated  regions  of  the  South- 
west . 

EISEMIOTEE: 

Well,  what ' s  the  answer  to  that  kind  of  thing?     How  can  you  keep  ahead 
of  the  game? 

HAi.lBIDGE  : 


If  I  knew  that,  Milton,   I  wouldn't  be  here.     I'd  get  a  job  as  chief 
adviser  on  economic  affairs  to  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Canada. 
England,  Prance,  Germany,   Italy,  Argentina  — 


EISEMHOTER: 

T7ell,   one  thing  seems  certain,  anyway.     If  we  are  going  to  get  ahead  — 
or  even  hold  cur  own  these  days  —  we've  got  to  keep  eternally  on  the  job 
breeding  better  plants  —  better  and.  more  uniform  cotton,  for  instance  —  per- 
haps cotton  especially  adapted  tr-  machine  harvesting  — 


EAMBIDGE: 


Yes  —  the  price  of  not  keeping  up  with  the  breeding  job  today  is  to 
get  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race.     Take  one  single  example-     Scientific  breed- 
ing has  added  1/32  of  an  inch  to  the  average  staple  length  of  American  cotton. 
In  the  single  year  of  1935,   that  extra  32nd  of  an  inch  added  8  million  dollars 
to  the  value  of  the  crop  that  growers  wouldn't  have  had  otherwise. 


Yes,  and  "breeding  enabled  the  cotton  grower  to  lick  the  wilt  problem  - 
and  if  it  hadn't  "been  licked,  cotton  growing  would  "be  a  thing  cf  the  past  in 
large"  sections  of  the  South.    Again,  "by  selecting  and  "breeding  over  many 
years  for  carliness,  cotton  growers  were  able  to  "beat  back  the  deadly  attack 
of  the  Doll  veevil. 

HAI.Q  IDC-E : 

The  cotton  "breeder  makes  no  promises,  Hilton  —  "but  I  think  there's 
no  question  "but  that  he  can  do  other  things  as  vrorth  while  as  those. 

SALISBURY: 


Gentlemen,  it's  my  unpleasant  duty  to  interrupt  you  here  and  announce  - 
51  S51!HQ~ER: 

Morse,  you're  like  death  and  taxes  —  alnays  sure  to  "break  in  and 
spoil  a  good  time. 

SALISBURY; 

Don't  "blame  me,  Hilton  —  blame  the  fellow  that  invented  clocks. 
That  one  over  there  says  it's  time  for  you  and  Gove  to  go  off  the  air  — 
until  next  week,  when  v?e  expect  you  back  here  to  talk  to  your  heart's  content 
about  our  Lady  Nicotine  and  her  friend  the  tobacco  breeder.     I  don't  need  to 
remind  our  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  that  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
on  which  these  discussions  of  modern  plant  and  animal  breeding  are  based,  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  YTashington,  D.  C,  for  the  very 
modest  sum  of  $1.25- 
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A  radio  talk  among  Gove  Hambidge,  the:  Secretary's  Committee  on 

Genetics;  M«  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information;   and  I'.o r s e -"Sal't sb-jar/  

Chief  of  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  during  the  Department  of  Agri  culture ' 
period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Monday,  October  28,  1936,'  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  associated  radio  stations. 

— oo Coo — 

SALISBURY: 

This  morning  Milton  Eisenhower  and  Gove  Hambidge  are  here  in  the 
studio  again,   and  they  are  going  to  talk  about  the  work  of  the  men  who 
have  been  breeding  the  tobacco  plant  to  bring  about  various  improvements. 
I.Ir.  Eisenhower  is  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Hambidge  edited  the  1935  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  modern  plant  and  animal  breeding  in  the  United  States,  and  in  fact 
pretty  much  all  over  the  world.     These  radio  discussions  of  theirs  are  based 
on  the  material  in  the  Yearbook,  and  they  are  intended  to  bring  out  for 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  a  few  of  the  outstanding  developments  and 
principles  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural  science 
today.     I  confess  that  today's  subject  is  one  ver3>-  close  to  my  heart.  I 
agree  with  the  fellow  who  once  said  that  what  America  really  needs  is  a 
good  five  cent  cigar.     He  was  a  man  who  had  suffered,  and  he  knew.  Ilaybe 
our  two  reporters  this  morning  will  tell  us  that  the  science  of  tobacco 
breeding  is  just  about  to  realize  that  great  achievement.    How  about  it, 
Milton?    Have  you  got  good  news  for  us? 


Mb,  Horse,  ^e're  going  to  sidestep  that  question  entirely.  Tobacco 
breeders  aren't  quite  ready  yet  to  bring  about  the  millc-nium.    And  besides, 
Morse,   if  you  had  a  perfect  five  cent  cigar  yon.  wonudnTt  have  anything  more 
to  look  forward  to  —  aid  think  how  dull  life  would  be  then. 

SALISBURY: 

Tell,  I  suppose  there's  something  in  that.     It's  the  philosophical 
way  to  look  at  it .     It's  because  we  aren't  satisfied  with  what  we've  got 
that  we  keep  on  trying  to  get  something  better,  I  suppose.    T7ell,  Gove  — 
since  Milton  refuses  to  testify  about  five  cent  cigars  for  fear  he  might 
incriminate  himself  or  something  —  it's  up  to  yon  to  tell  us  what  the 
tobacco  breeders  are  doing  for  their  country.     I  don't  imagine  they're 
exactly  idle. 

EAI.rBIDGE: 

Far  from  it,  Morse.      Like  every  other  farmer,   the  tobacco  farmer 
decidedly  has  his  troubles  —  and  some  of  them  can  be  solved  by  breeding 
better  plants.     Take  diseases,   for  instance  —  there  are  seven  serious 
tobacco  diseases  —  no,  there  are  more  than  that,  but  anyway  there's  at 
least  one  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  two  for  some  days.     Some  of  them 


over  - 


can  just  about  wipe  out  a, nan's  crop.     Take  wildfire  —  in  some  years  in 
Pennsylvania  the  wildfire  disease  ruins  half  the  tobacco,  in  the  State. 
Then  there's  root  rot  —  and  tobacco  wilt.    Down  in  North  Carolina,  those 
two  diseases  do  5  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  a  year.. 

IPive  million  dollars  is  a  pretty  heavy  loss  for  the  growers  of  one 
crop  in  one  State,  C-ove.    ITo  wonder  tobacco  breeders  feel  that  breeding 
disease-resistant  plants  is  the  biggest  single  job  they  have  on  their  hands  - 
Morse,  I  guess  your  perfect  five  cent  cigar  can  wait.     If  tobacco  diseases 
were  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  you  might  not  have  any  cigar  —  or  maybe  one 
once  a  year  on  Christmas  eve  for  a  special  treat.    T7ell,  C-ove,  do  the  breeder 
feel  that  they're  making  progress  in  the  fight  against  diseases,  C-ove? 

KAI13IZGZ:' 

Yes,   the  three  authors  of  the  Yearbook  article  on  tobacco  breeding 
I  think  are  pretty  hopeful.     One  of  them,  Z.  3.  Clayton,  is  a  specialist 
in  plant  diseases.    Another,  H.  A.  Allard,  is  a  specialist  in  the  physiology 
of  plants.     The  third,  7.  T7.  Garner,  heads  up  the  tobacco  breeding  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  their  article  they  bring  out  three 
points  that  I  think  are  very  significant  —  not  only  in  tobacco  breeding 
but  in  all  plant  breeding. 

sisain-TZR: 

7ell,  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  hope 
of  breeding  against  any  tobacco  disease  except  black  root  rot.    Now  they  have 
discovered  or  bred  plants  resistant  to  —  let's  see  —  Granville  wilt,  mosaic 
black  shank,  black  root  rot,  wildfire,  blackfire.     In  some  cases  the  resist- 
ance is  only  slight  or  moderate  —  but  it  gives  something  to  start  on.  I'd 
call  that  progress.    But  I've  interrupted  you,  G-ove  —  what  are  the  three 
important  points  you  had  in  mind? 

EAI3IDC-Z; 

The  way  they're  going  at  it,  Milton.     First  they're  no  longer  satisfie 
with  resistance  to  one  disease  at  a  time  in  a  plant.     They  want  a  plant  re- 
sistant to  several  diseases  at  once  —  or  maybe  the  whole  string  of  diseases. 

ZISZISOTZR:  ' 

Something  like  a  youngster  who  is  not  only  a  good  athlete,  but  who 
also  gets  high  marks  in  his  studies. 

HALS  IPCS; 

That's  the  idea.    And  you'll  notice  that  that's  what's  happening  more 
and  more  in  all  plant  breeding.     A  plant  that's  strong  in  only  one  thing  is 
like  a  man  who  can  do  only  one  job.     If  that  job  fails,  he's  out  of  luck. 
Howadays,  breeders  try  to  get  plants  that  can  stand  whatever  comes  .along* 
Then  the  second  point  is  the  way  the  tobacco  breeders  are  -  studying  resistance 


They're  working  out  methods  to  "bring,  about  an  epidemic  of  a  disease  deliber- 
ately in  the  plots  of  ground  or  the  greenhouses  where  they  make  their  trials. 

EISEiTOTESB; 

Yes,  you  and  I  told  about  that  when  we  talked  about  flax  the  other  day. 
The  "breeder  tries  to  put  the  plants  through  the  stiffest  possible  test  so  he 
can  corn-pare  them  and  measure  their  resistance  —  whether  it's  only  slight,  or 
moderate,  or  high  resistance,  or  complete  immunity.     Then  of  course  he  uses 
the  one  with  the  most  resistance  for  cross  "breeding. 

HAMBIDG-E; 

Yes.    And  finally,  the  third  point  is  the  way  the  "breeders  are 
organizing  their  work.     It's  very  much  like  a  "battle,  Milton  —  "but  a  "battle 
to  save  man' s  resources  instead  of  destroy  them.      In  the  case  of  tobacco, 
they're  trying  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  the  State  experiment  stations 
interested  in  that  crop  —  get  them  all  working  together  on  a  "big  problem, 
each  tackling  his  own  special  part  of  it  —  exchanging  material  —  trying  out 
promising  plants  on  different  local  soil  types. 

EISSIfHOTER: 

In  fact,   it's  a  case  of  —  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall  —  licked 
"by  the  menace  of  plant  diseases.     'Well,  that  sounds  like  good  strategy,  all 
right.    But  look  here,  G-ove  —  I'm  a  little  worried  about  this  discussion 
of  ours  because  so  few  of  our  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners,   I  imagine,  are 
acquainted  with  tobacco  growing.     It's  not  like  corn  or  oats  or  other  crops 
grown  frf  millions  of  farmers  over  a  wide  territory.    Unless  you  live  in  a 
tobacco  region,  you  don't  realize  how  many  different  kinds  of  tobacco  there 
are  —  for  cigarets,  pipes,   cigar  filler,   cigar  wrapper,  and  so  on  —  and 
their  different  peculiarities  in  growing  and  curing.    Maybe  we'd  better  go 
into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  tobacco  growing. 

HAMB  E3CKS: 

It  would  take  too  long,  Milton.    You're  probably  right  in  thinking 
that  most  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  folks  aren't  personally  acquainted  with 
tobacco  —  except  maybe  in  its  finished  form.    But  there' s  one  development 
in  tobacco  breeding  that  I  think  would  interest  all  of  them  —  or  at  least 
all  of  them  who  are  farmers.     That's  the  work  on  developing  tobacco  with  a 
very  high  nicotine  content. 

EISE2TOT7ER: 

That's  right.    J.  M.  Barrie,  you  remember,  wrote  a  very  delightful 
book  called  "My  Lady  Nicotine"  — >  all  about  a  bachelor  who  sat  in  front 
of  an  open  fire  smoking  a  pipe  —  and  under  the  influence  of  the  gentle 
weed,  he  dreamed  dreams  and  thought  thoughts  —  well,  you  can  imagine. 
(And  incidentally,  as  I  remember  it,  he  was  always  searching  for  the  perfect 
tobacco  —  just  like  you,  Morse,   searching  for  the  perfect  five  cent  cigar.) 


SALISBURY: 


Ho,  1  think  you're  wrong,  Milton,     The- fellow  in  "My  Lady  Nicotine" 
actually  found  the  perfect  tooacco  he  was  looking  for.    But  then,  3arrie 
could  take  liberties*    He  was  a  fiction  writer.    A  radio  announcer  has  to 
deal  with  life  as  it  is  —  in  all  its  stern  reality. 

EISEHHOflER: 

TJell  —  there's  something  in  that ,   too.    But  anyway,  what  I  was 
going  to  say  was  —  there's  one  use  of  nicotine  that  Barrie  never  mentioned. 
He  said  nothing  at  all  about  nicotine  to  fight  aphids  —  or  mange  or  scao 
on  sheep  —  or  lice  on  poultry. 

HAHBIDGE: 

Yes  —  if  his  pipe  dreaming  "bachelor  had  "been  a  farmer,  Milton,  he'd 
have  "brought  that  in.    You're  right  —  that  :Ls  something  that  should  interest 
almost  all  farmers.     I  have  a  small  orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees  up  home. 
Every  time  I  "buy  a  supply  of  nicotine  sulphate  —  or  black  leaf  —  for  a 
season's  spraying,  it  puts  a  dent  in  my  pockethook,   too.    But  I  have  to  have  it. 
I  can't  grow  apple  trees  just  for  millions  of  little  green  aphids  to  eat. 
At  that,  I  don't  know  that  I  use  the  nicotine  spray  as  often  as  I  should 
for  the  "best  results. 

EIS2I3HOTTO: 

I  imagine  the  high  cost  prevents  quite'  a  number  of  farmers  from  using 
as  much  as  they  should.     That's  why  they're  breeding  the  high-nicotine 
tobacco,  isn't  it? 

HAi/ZBIDG-S: 

Yes.     Ordinarily,  nicotine  for  spraying  is  cktainod  from  the  sto«s 
of  low— grade  tobacco.    Although  it's  a  "by-product,  the  small  amount  they 
arc-  able  to  get  makes  it  expensive. 

EISElfHOTER: 

It  should  "be  possible  to  grow  tobacco  plants  just  for  their  nicotine 
alone  —  the  same  as  we  grow  plants  for  other  drugs  or  chemicals. 

HAiMBIUG-E: 

That's  exactly  what  the  tobacco  "breeders  said.    But  none  of  the 
commonly  grown  tobaccos  has  enough  nicotine  to  make  it  worth  while  to  use 
that  way.     There's  one  tobacco  that  has,  however.     That's  the  tobacco  that 
used  to  "be  grown  "by  the  Indians  right  over  here  in  Virginia.     The  scientific 
name  of  the  species  is  rust ica. 

EISEMO'TER: 

Aren't  tobacco  growers  in  this  part  of  the  country  still  growing 
the  sane  kind  of  tobacco  the  Indians  grew? 


HAL-BILGE: 


Yes,  they  are  —  "but  the  kind  they  use  was  grown  "by  the  Indians  of 
the  7est  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  Hilton.     That's  a  different 
species,  called  tabacum .     It  proved  to  "be  superior  to  the  North  American 
rustica  tobacco,  and  the  early  planters  away  hack  ah  out  the  time  of  John 
Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  soon  substituted  it  for  rustica.     I  judge  that  rustica 
must  have  "been  pretty  strong  stuff.    You'll  remember  that  when  the  Indians 
smoked  the  "peace  pipe,  each  man  took  .just  one  puff.    Maybe  one  puff  was 
enough. 

EISZ1H0T7ER; 

One  puff  ma.de  him  feel  peaceful  —  two  might  put  him  to  sleep. 

So  the  old  rustica  tobacco  is  what  they're  now  using  to  "breed  high . nicotine 
tobaccos? 

EAiaiDGE; 

Yes  —  but  the  queer  part  of  it  is  that  the  rustica  they're  using  is 
a  variety  called  Brasilia  that  traveled  from  America  over  to  Italy  and  was 
grown  there.     Tests  show  that  it  is  especially  high  in  nicotine  —  it  often 
yields  150  pounds  of  pure  nicotine  per  acre,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  200 
pounds.     The  Federal  breeders  who  are  working  on  this  project  believe  that 
if  they  can  get  a  plant  that  will  yield  200  pounds  or  more  per  acre  right 
along,  it  will  be  worth  while  just  for  nicotine  manufacture  alone. 

EISEIKGTER; 

Let's  hope  they  succeed  —  and  bring  down  the  cost  of  producing 
nicotine  spray.     I'm  for  more  and  better  death  for  aphi&s  —  especially 
when  I  see  them  gathering  for  a  feast  on  my  rose  bushes.    And  incidentally, 
there's  another  side  to  that.    Recent  experiments  show  that  some  nicotine 
combinations  are  promising  as  possible  substitutes  for  lead  arsenate,  which 
causes  so  much  trouble  with  spray  residue  ....  Isn't  there  also  a  develop- 
ment in  tobacco  breeding  that  goes  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,   Gove  — 
plants  with  a  very  low  nicotine  content? 

KAUBIDGE: 

Yes  —  the  Department  has  been  developing  low-ni cotine  cigar  tobaccos 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  station,  and  low-nicotine  cigarette 
tobaccos  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  station.     If  there  were  a  big  enough 
demand  for  very  mild  tobacco  products,   there's  no  doubt  that  special  plants 
could  be  developed  to  supply  it.     In  the  case  of  coffee,  manufacturers  "nave 
to  take  the  caffeine  out  by  a  special  process  —  but  apparently  the  nicotine- 
can  be  bred  out  of  tobacco. 

SISEiffiOTTER: 

"Jell  —  it  looks  as  though  plant  breeding  will  get  to  the  point  some 
day  where  all  you'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  order  what  you  want  and  it  will 
be  forthcoming. 


HAMBEDC-E: 


That's  a  long  way  ahead,  Milton.     The  plant  breeders  will  tell 
you  they  have  plenty  of  trouble  filling  even  the  simplest  orders.  But 
I  can  see  that  Horse  Salisbury  is  getting  restless. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  C-ove,  it's  time  for  you    arid  Milton  to  postpone  further  dis- 
cussion.    Of  course  I'm  disappointed  not  to  learn  more  about  the  perfect 
five  cent  cigar  —  but  never  mind  —  you'll  be  here  next  Monday  to  talk 
about  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  breeding,  and  what  subject  could  be  sweeter 
than  that?    As  our  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  know,  these  broadcasts  are 
based  on. the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  -hich  is  devoted  to  plant  and 
animal  breeding  and  can  be  purchased  for  $1.25  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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When  it  cones  to  the  weather  and  the  size  of  crops  harvested,  farmers 
have  long  memories.     They remember  the  days  when  they  got  Dumper  yields  of 
corn,  potatoes,  wheat  —  when  they  "baled  out  the  most  cotton. 


They  remember  that  record  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  a  30-below  cold 
snap.     And  they  recall  the  long  dry  spells  of  other  days  when  the  creeks 
dried  up  and  there  was  hardly  enough  water  for  the  stock. 

Speaking  of  dry  spells,  farmers  still  have  a  lot  to  talk  about.  Last 
summer's  drought  was  one  of  the  worst  in  history. 

Farmers  know  that  they  cannot  control  the  weather,  hut  they  CAN  do  many 
things  to  conserve  soil  and  water  and  to  safeguard  crops  against  soil  erosion 
and  drought.    What  can  farmers  do?    Here  are  some  things  that  farmers  in 
demonstration  areas  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  doing  this  fall. 
Generally,  they  are'  simple  things  that  cost  little  or  nothing  and  are  quite 
effective.     For  example,  many  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  "been 
planting  cover  crops  to  protect  the  land  during  the  winter  and  against  the 
heavy  run-off  that  comes  with  spring  thaws.     Some  of  the  most  widely  used 
crops  are  rye,  vetch  and  oats.     The  most  effective  cover  crop  for  your 
particular  farm,  however,  depends  upon  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of 
your  particular  section.     Eye  is  suitable  in  one  section,  while  oats,  hairy 
vetch,  Australian  winter  peas,  or  some  other  hardy  crop  will  fit  into  the 
farm  plans  in  another  section.     If  you  aren't  altogether  sure  what  your  "best 
available  cover  crops  are,  ask  your  county  agent  or  write  to  the  state  col- 
lege for  information  on  the  crops  you  may  use  "best.     A  system  of  land  manage- 
ment which  conserves  soil  moisture  is  good  insurance  against  crop  loss  due 
to  drought.     Soil  Conservation  methods  —  an  important  phase  of  wise  land 
use  —  safeguard  the  fertile  topsoil  against  washing  and  blowing. 

Let  me  illustrate: 

Farmers  in  the  demonstration  areas  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  have 
been  paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  gullies  —  building  check  dams  to  slow 
down  the  headlong  rush  of  run-off  waters  and  hold  down  the  loss  of  soil.  They 
are  planting  red  pine,  locust,  white  pine,  norway  spruce,  and  oak  and  other 
hardwoods  on  land  which  has  been  damaged  by  erosion  or  which  is  obviously  in 
danger  of  erosion  damage.     They  are  improving  their  pastures  —  for  some  of 
these  pastures  have  become  little  more  than  wee  patches.    Many  of  the  coop- 
erating farmers  are  working  out  plans  for  contour  cultivation  and  strip  crop- 
ping next  spring.     These  are  practices  highly  recommended  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  as  soil  savers  on  erodible,   sloping  land.     And  many  farmers 

are  planning  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  tried-and-p roved  crop  rotation 
systems . 
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Now  let's  take  a  trip  to  the  'Upper ''Mississippi  River  Valley  and  see 
what  farmers  there  are  doing  to  stop  erosion.     Let's  consider  T/isconsin, 
Minnesota,   Iowa,   Illinois,  and  Missouri,  where  we  find  some  of  the  richest 
farmland  in  the  country.     The  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  has  suffered  from 
some  of  our  most  destructive  droughts  and  while  farmers  there  haven't 
licked  the  drought,  they're  doing  something  about  it.     Here  is  a  "brief  re- 
port : 

t      Many  farmers  are  taking  some  land  out  cf  clean- tilled  crops,   such  as 
corn,,  and  putting  it  into  permanent  pastures,   shrubs  and  trees  and  small 
grains  such  as  rye,  oats  and  barley.     Some  farmers  are  changing  from  con- 
tinuous to  rotation  cropping  systems.    More  farmers  are  planning  to  use 
strip-cropping  next  year,  and  this  is  a  very  effective  way  to  help  prevent 
the  soil  from  washing.     Some  of  them  are  making  arrangements  for  terraces. 
They  are  putting  the  brakes  on  fall  plowing  of  erodible  lands.    And  here  is 
an  important  trend:     In  order  to  check  soil  losses  by  erosion,  many  farmers 
are  establishing  a  good  cover  on  their  lands  by  seeding  winter  grains  and 
other  cover  crops. 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  .also,  taking  steps  to  conserve  and  improve 
their  farm  woodlands  and  to  save  their  permanent  pastures.     Some  of  the  farm 
woodlands  are  being  fenced  this  fall  to  prevent  grazing  and  to  further  the 
conservation  of  game  birds  and  other . wildlife.     And  speaking  of  farm  wood- 
lands, I  have  a  report  here  which  -shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  small  farm 
woodland.    A  farmer  living  on  the-  Coon- Creek ,  Wisconsin,   soil  conservation 
demonstration  project  made  more  than  $200  from  his  farm  woodland  alone,  last 
year.     This  fine  return  came  in  the.  way  of  fuel  wood,  fence  posts,  railroad 
ties,  and  lumber.     That  farmer  did  not  overcut  his  woodland  or  let  his  cows 
graze  in  it  —  he  conserved  it.     And  it  will  be  a  source  of  regular  farm  in- 
come for  years  to  come  and,  at  the.  same  time,  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  his  soil-saving  program. 

Cooperating  farmers  in  some  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  haven't  forgotten  last  summer's  drought.     And  they're  going 
ahead  this  fall  with  their  soil-saving  and  crop-saving  jobs. 

Land  in  this  territory  has  been  farmed  for  more  than  100  years.  Some 
of  the  methods  once  used  to  get  the  most  from  the  land  weren't  at  all  con- 
ducive to  the  best  long-time  use  of  the  soil.     And  many  farmers  are  changing 
over  to  farming  and  land-management  systems  which  should  conserve  the 
productivity  of  their  land  for  a  long  time  to  come.     Strip  cropping  has 
risen  rapidly  in  importance  and  popularity.     As  many  of  you  know,  this 
method  of  cultivation  means  alternating  contour  bands  of  close-growing,  soil- 
holding  crops,   such  as  alfalfa,  or  clover,  with  similar  bands  of  clean-tilled 
row  crops,   such  as  corn.     It  is  being  found  highly  satisfactory  on  most  slop- 
ing land  under  cultivation.     One  farm  in  Indiana — the  Keefe  farm  in  Parish 
G-rove  township  in  Benton  County,  will  have  182  acres  -  all  in  one  field  - 
strip  cropped  next  year  with  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  and  meadow.     I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  record  in  this  state,  but  fields  of  almost  any  size  may  be 
strip  cropped. 

How  let's  head  down  into  the  Southeastern  states.     Vfe  find  that  farmers 
in  those  states  are  paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  farm  woodlands.     This  area 
takes  in  the  Piedmont  country  and  the  vast  coastal  plain  area  of  the  states 


from  "Virginia  to  Mississippi.     Some  of  the  land  in  this  largo  region  has  "been 
farmed  since  Colonial  days.     Some  of  it  has  not  "been  famed  too  well*  Gully- 
ing and  other  forms  of  soil  erosion  present  mighty  real  problems  to  landowners 
and  tenants  down  there. 

Farmers  are  learning  the  value  of  conserving  trees  and  shrub  growth  on 
the  more  erodible  land.     The  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  hold  the  soil  in 
place  and  the  forest  litter  protects  the  surface  from  washing  away  under  heavy 
rains.    Many  farmers  in  the  section  are  planning  to  increase  their  acreage  of 
close-growing  crops.     Lespedeza,  white  dutch  clover,  Dallis  grass  and  Bermuda 
grass  are  among  the  most  popular.     Vetch  also  is  popular  among  Southern 
farmers.     They  are  also  planting  small  grains  and  various  legumes  and  are 
harvesting  lespedeza  seed  for  use  in  spring  planting.     Pastures  are  being 
contour  furrowed  or  terraced  to  help  conserve  moisture  and  prevent  soil 
losses.     Farmers  are  cleaning  out  the  soil  that  has  lodged  in  terrace  channels 
and  terrace  outlets  already  built.     This  terrace  work  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  type  of  work  going  on  in  the  South  just  now  and  it  will  continue 
until  around  Christmas. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  to  build  check  dams  in  gullies.     Farmers  in  the 
demonstration  areas  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  Southeast  are 
attending  to  this  now  and  making  repairs  to  their  old  dams  and  sod  waterways. 
They  are  paying  more  attention  than  ever  before  to  the  prevention  of  woods 
fires  and  many  have  stopped  burning  over  fields  as  a  further  measure  of 
caution. 

I  have  had  time  in  this  brief  talk  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  ero- 
sion control  measures  being  practiced  in  four  large  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  practices  could  be  used  with  profit  by  farmers  in  almost  any 
section,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  line.     The  important  thing 
is  to  save  the  soil.     Yftiy  not  talk  it  over  with  your  county  agent  this  fall, 
or  write  to  your  state  college  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture?     If  you 
are  near  a  demonstration  area  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  plan  a  visit 
to  the  project.     The  project  manager  will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  he 
can . 


SUGARCANE  BREEDING  -  A  SCIENCE  FLAVORED  WITH  ROMANCE 


A  radio  discussion  between  Gove  Hambidge,  the  Secretary's  Committee 
on  Genetics,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast  Monday, 
November  2,  193° »   i-n         Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of 
associated  radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY: 


I  am  going  to  cut  my  introduction  very  short  today  and  turn  the  micro- 
phone over  to  Gove  Hambidge,  who  edited  the  19  3^  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  — 
which,  as  you  know,   is  devoted  to  a  world  survey  of  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
Mr.  Hambidge  has  a  lot  to  say  in  a  short  time  today.     It's  about  the  contents 
of  your  sugar  bowl,  and  I  understand  it's  quite  a  story. 

When  you  read  the  article  by  E.  W.  Brandes  and  G.  B.   Sartoris  on  the 
origin  and  improvement  of  sugarcane  in  the  Yearbook,  you  can't  help  feeling 
that  behind  every  pound  of  sugar  there's  both  romance  and  science  —  as  well 
as  hard  work. 


For  instance,  Gove,   sugarcane  breeders  use  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
term.     They  speak  of  making  the  sugarcane  noble  —  as  we  speak  of  a  noble 
man.     It  seems  to  me  that's  a  kind  of  romantic  idea  to  begin  with.     Can  you 
tell  us  what  it  means? 


HAMBIDGE; 


Well,  Morse,  that  term  noble  was  first  used  by  the  Dutch  sugarcane 
growers  in  Java.     Let  me  give  the  background  of  the  history  of  that  word. 

Imagine,  Morse,  that  you  had  never  tasted  sugar  in  your  life.  Then 
one  day  some  one  gave  you  a  piece  of  good  fudge  or  a  dish  of  ice  cream. 
You'd  be  crazy  about  it. 

Well,  that's  just  about  what  happened  to  Europeans  when  they  first  dis 
covered  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  sugar  in  the  world.    They  fell  all 
over  themselves  to  get  more  of  it.     Adventurers  went  on  long  exploring  expe- 
ditions in  the  frail  little  sailing  ships  of  those  days  —  after  sugar. 
Commerce  was  developed  with  the  far  lands  of  the  Orient  —  for  sugar. 
Groups  of  colonists  were  sent  to  strange  places  in  the  tropics  —  to  grow 
the  precious  sugarcane. 

That  process  went  on  for  hundreds  of  years.    And  then  the  great  sugar 
plantations  that  had  been  set  up  by  Europeans  in  the  tropics  began  to  get 
into  trouble. 


SALISBURY: 


How  do  you  mean  —  they  overproduced? 


(over) 
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HAMBIDSE; 

No  —  that  came  later.     What  happened  was  that  around  1S80  in  Java 
there  was  a  terrible  epidemic  of  sugarcane  diseases,  and  it  nearly  ruined 
the  planters. 

But  that  was  the  "beginning  of  sugarcane  "breeding. 

Now  "broadly  speaking,  there  were  two  kinds  of  sugarcane.     One  was  the 
kind  grown  on  the  plantations,   a  "big,  handsome  plant  with  thick  stalks  and 
a  heavy  production  of  sugar.     The  Dutch  growers  in  Java  called  that  kind 
the  noble  cane.     The  other  kind  was  the  wild  cane,  thinner,  more  spindly, 
and  not  nearly  so  rich  in  sugar. 

Unfortunately  it  was  the  noble  cane  that  was  hit  "by  disease. 

Now  during  all  the  time  that  sugarcane  had  "been  grown,  mind  you  — 
certainly  2000  years,  if  you  count  the  little  jungle  gardens  of  the  natives  — 
nobody  had  ever  thought  of  trying  to  improve  or  change  the  plant  itself. 
Yet  plant  "breeding  "by  1830  was  fairly  well  developed,  as  an  art  if  not  a 
science. 

SALISBURY: 

Why  were  they  so  "backward  in  using  plant  breeding  in  sugarcane,  Gove? 
HAMBIDG5: 

Well,  Morse,   the  truth  is  that  nobody  knew  sugarcane  produced  seed. 
The  planters  propagated  the  plant  from  cuttings.     They  felt  that  nature  had 
provided  them  with  something  that  was  just  about  perfect  —  and  why  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth? 

But  this  disease  epidemic  put  things  in  a  different  light.  After 
various  makeshift  efforts  to  overcome  it,  two  developments  brougt  the  solu- 
tion.    First,  it  was  absolutely  proved  that  sugarcane  does  produce  seed  that 
will  grow  —  or  at  least,  that  some  varieties  do.     Second,  a  sugarcane  that 
looked  as  though  it  was  a  natural  cross  between  noble  cane  and  the  wild  cane 
(the  natives  called  the  wild  cane  by  the  picturesque  name  of  glagah ,  by  the 
way)  was  found  growing  on  the  slope  of  an  extinct  volcano  in  Java.     And  that 
hybrid  cane  seemed  to  be  resistant  to  the  disease  that  was  ruining  the 
plantation  owners. 

Well,  you  see,  they  put  two  and  two  together.     G-lagah,  the  native  cane, 
was  known  to  be  resistant  to  the  disease.     It  had  already  produced  one  hybrid 
that  was  apparently  resistant.     Now  the  glagah  cane  was  pretty  poor  stuff 
from  the  production  standpoint.     But  why  not  bring  it  up,  why  not  nobili  ze 
it  by  crossing  it  with  noble  cane?    More  than  once,  you  know,  a  king  has 
married  a  commoner. 

Well,  the  noble  sugarcane  was  married  to  the  common  sugarcane  --  and 
that  started  the  whole  process  of  nobili zat ion,  which  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  sugarcane  industry.     Essentially  I'd  say  it's  like  grading  up  a  herd 
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of  cows.  You  mate  a  vigorous  but  not  very  productive  animal  to  a  bull  with 
a  proved  high  production  record  in-  his  inheritance.  Then  you  mate  the  pro- 
geny back  to  a  proved  bull  again.  You  keep  that  up  generation  after  gener- 
ation, and  finally  you  have  a  herd  that,  starting  with  scrub  stock,  has  f/S 
.  high-record  blood.  That's  about  what  they  do  when  they  nobilize  sugarcane  — 
but  the  characteristic  they  retain  from  what  you  might  call  the  scrub  ances- 
tor is  disease  resistance. 

SALISBURY: 

Is  that  what's  done  in  sugarcane  breeding  today,  Gove? 
HAMBIDGE: 

Today  it's  more  complicated,  Morse.     You  see,  from  having  too  little 
sugar,  the  world  finally  got  too  much.     Enormous  areas,  running  over  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  were  finally  packed  solid  with  sugarcane  —  in  some  cases, 
areas  that  aren't  really  fitted  for  sugarcane  growing.     Prices  went  down  and 
down.    Anyone  who  was  to  survive  in  the  sugar  growing  game  had  to  do  the  most 
economical  job  possible.     And  that  meant  that  there  was  more  and  more  need  to 
breed  improved  plants.     Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,   2  or  3  tons  of  dry 
sugar  an  acre  was  about  maximum  production.     Some  sugar  plants  today  produce 
a  maximum  of  20  tons  to  an  acre.     That's  an  increase  of  —  well,  somewhere 
between  600  and  900  per  cent. 

The  whole  process,  of  course,  was  speeded  up  by  modern  developments 
in  the  science  of  plant  breeding.     Today,  plant  explorers  search  the  world 
for  varieties  of  sugarcane.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  collect- 
ing them  for  15  years.    Dr.  Brandes  tells  about  one  of  his  exploring  trips 
deep  in  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea,  where  the  natives  grow  the  plants  just  as 
they  have  for  probably  thousands  of  years,  and  mix  up  all  kinds  of  weird 
magic  ceremonies  with  good  sound  agricultural  practices.     Reading  about  it 
makes  you  wish  you  were  a  plant  explorer  yourself. 

SALISBURY: 

You  said  the  procedure  of  sugar  plant  breeding  was  more  complicated 
now  than  it  used  to  be.     How  do  you  mean,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  Morse,  the  ideal  now  is  to  collect  all  the  varieties  possible 
from  all  over  the  world  and  make  a  systematic  study  of  all  of  them  —  includ- 
ing a  study  of  their  chromosome  structure  and  the  whole  behavior  of  those 
microscopic  chromosomes  in  inheritance.     The  more  information  of  that  kind 
the  breeder  gets,   the  better  he  knows  what  characteristics  he  can  count  on 
and  how  they  will  be  passed  on  in  new  hybrid  combinations. 

The  sugarcane  breeding  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
at  Canal  Point,  Florida.     The  first  10  years  was  devoted  to  a  strenuous 
effort  to  save  the  American  cane  sugar  industry.     It  was  on  the  rocks  — 
simply  wrecked  by  a  deadly  disease  —  mosaic.     No  responsible  banker  would 
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invest  a  dollar  in  the  industry,  and  altogether  sugarcane  mosaic  cost  the 
South  just  about  $100,000,000.     Well,  you  can  imagine  the  "breeders  worked 
feverishly  to  find  a  cane  somewhere  in  the  world  that  would  resist  the 
disease  and  at  the  same  time  produce  well  under  American  conditions.  And 
with  a  little  luck,  they  finally  succeeded  —  even  better  than  they  hoped. 
They  developed  a  variety  that  not  only  put  the  industry  back  on  its  feet, 
but  that  produced  more  sugar  per  acre  at  less  cost  than  the  growers  had 
been  able  to  get  in  the  old  days  before  they  knew  what  mosaic  was. 

Well,  that  was  an  emergency  operation  —  like  a  man  who  has  to  have 
his  appendix  taken  out  in  a  hurry  and  no  fooling.     Since  that  time,  the 
breeders  have  been  able  to  go  at  the  thing  more  systematically. 

SALISBURY: 

How  do  they  go  about  it  now,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  Morse,  it's  a  slow,  careful  process.     Only  a  farmer  who's  had 
some  experience  with  plants  might  suspect  that  a  bowl  of  sugar  involves  so 
much  work.     First  they  cross  two  varieties —  A  and  B,  let's  say.  That 
gives  a  lot  of  hybrid  plants.  Well,  then  some  of  these  hybrids  are  back 
crossed  to  A  and  others  are  back  crossed  to  B.  That  gives  a  second  genera- 
tion, some  of  which  will  be  stronger  in  A' s  characteristics  and  others 
stronger  in  B's  characteristics.     From  then  on  it  gets  to  be  worse  than 
a  crossword  puzzle.    There's  a  whole  series  of  crosses  and  backcrosses 
between  the  different  lines.     The  breeder  knows  .what  he's  driving  at,  of 
course  —  at  least,  he  seems  to  —  but  to  anyone  else  it's  nothing  but  a 
headache.     Meanwhile,  besides  all  this  crossing,  they  also  use  the  method 
of  developing  self-fertilized  lines,  which  will  hold  certain  characteristics 
pure,  without  any  mixture  of  outside  blood. 

All  that  takes  at  least  five  or  six  years.     Then  all  the  worth  while 
hybrids  developed  have  to  be  put  through  what  are  called  "progeny  tests." 
The  first  year  they  all  have  to  be  inoculated  with  mosaic  —  which  is  like 
giving  them  a  dose  of  smalljjox.     If  they  survive,  they  then  get  inoculated 
with  different  kinds  of  typhoid.    The  really  tough  ones  that  stand  up  under 
all  this  can  then  be  graduated  to  the  next  class,  which  consists  of  soil 
tests,  to  see  how  they  behave  on  different  kinds  of  soils.     So  this  progeny 
testing  too  is  a  sIoy^  business. 

In  fact,  plant  breeding  is  no  job  for  anyone  who  likes  to  get  things 
done  in  a  hurry.     And  in  sugarcane  it's  complicated  still  more  by  the  tem- 
peramental nature  of  the  plant.     Some  sugarcanes  produce  flowers  in  one 
locality  but  not  in  another;  or  this  season  but  not  next  season.  Some 
produce  both  fertile  pollen  and  fertile  eggs.     Some  produce  fertile  eggs, 
but  the  pollen  isn't  fertile.     Then  again,  a  single  variety  will  shift  from 
having  good  fertile  pollen  to  having  worthless  infertile  pollen,  depending 
on  the  weather,  perhaps,  or  the  locality  where  it's  grown.     Because  the 
plant  is_  so  temperamental,  the  breeder  can't  always  do  everything  he'd  like 
to; 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  it  certainly  does  sound  complicated.  Now  one  final  question, 
Gove.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  you  speak  of,  aren't  they  having  some 
success  with  a  cross  "between  sugarcane  and  sorghum? 

HAMBIDC-E: 

Yes,  they've  made  such  a  cross,  first  in  India  and  now  in  the  United 
States.     It  produces  an  entirely  new  kind  of  plant,  of  course.     It's  too 
early  to  say  what  it  will  he  worth,  "but  Dr.  Brandes  seems  to  think  there 
are  possioilit ies  for  a  plant  that  might  extend  the  region  of  sugarcane 
growing  in  this  country,  and  maybe  also  make  the  harvesting  season  longer  — 
which  would  he  all  to  the  good. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  our  time  is  up,  I'm  afraid  —  and  we  haven't  got  around  to  sugar 
beets,  as  I  hoped  we  would.    But  it  would  have  been  too  had  to  cut  the  sugar- 
cane story  short.     I  suggest  that  next  week  you  talk  about  sugar  beets,  oats, 
and  rice  --  We  had  to  leave  out  oats  and  rice  the  other  day,  you  remember. 
That  will  postpone  the  animal  breeding  discussions  for  one  more  week. 

HAiviBIDG-E: 

That's  satisfactory  to  me,  Morse. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right  —  we'll  leave  it  that  way   You  have  been  listening 

to  another  of  the  discussions  of  plant  and  animal  breeding  based  on  the 
material  in  the  193&  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  —  which,  as  you  know,  can 
be  bought  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.   C. ,  for 
$1.25  

#### 
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A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  Algernon  Carter,  Queen  Anne 1 s 'County ,  "  -  ■  - 
Maryland,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  November 
1936,  and  broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coas t  network  of  47  associate  NBC 
radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

These  snappy  fall  days  warn  us  that  winter  is  almost  here.     I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  time  to  check  over  our  year's  supply  and 
the  amount  of  cash  we  will  probably  have  for  food. 

Some  good  planning  now  may  save  a  big  doctor's  bill  later.  We 
believe  that  health  is  the  greatest  asset  that  a  family  can  have.     It  is 
one  of  the  finest  contributions  that  a  mother  can  make  to  the  successful 
living  of  her  children.     Today  you  can  hardly  pick  up  a  magazine  or  paper 
and  not  read  something  about  the  part  diet  plays  if/'  :he  control  of  health. 
Every  clean,  wholesome  food  has  some  contribution       make  to  the  diet, 
though  not  one  of  them  is  perfect;  each  has  its  del iciencies . 

We  have  learned  in  our  nutrition  demonstration  work  that  what  you 
have  stored  away,   either  canned,   dried,  or  fresh,  may  look  like  a  great 
quantity  to  you  and  yet  it  may  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  your  family.     Sometimes  on  first  thought,   I  have  been  inclined  to  think 
it  wouldn't  pay,  for  the  time  and  effort  spent,   to  preserve  in  some  form 
certain  products,  but  after  checking  over  what  my  family  should  have,  I 
found  I  did  need  some  of  these;  others  I  could  do  without  nicely. 


Let  us  consider  vegetables  for  family  use.     We  begin  a  year  in 
advance  to  study  seed  catalogs  and  make  plans  for  the  vegetable  garden, 
so  that  an  ample  supply  can  be  provided  for  use,  both  in  season  and  for 
winter.     We  have  found,   too,   that  you  have  not  only  more  cash  released 
for  these  things  that  only  cash  can  buy ,  but  that  you  have  a  greater 
abundance,  a  better  quality  product  and  that  your  family  actually  uses 
more  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  foods  than  when  you  buy  them. 

In  planning  our  yearly  food  supply  we  consider  that  we  will  need 
for  each  person,  approximately  the  following  amounts,   fresh,   canned  or 
stored:     1  barrel  of  flour;   90  lbs.   cereals;   70  gal.  milk;  3  bu.  potatoes; 
250  lbs.  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits;  60  lbs.  dried  vegetables,  fruits 
and  nuts;   65  lbs.   fats  and  butter;  50  lbs.  sweets;  70  lbs.  meat,  fish 
and  cheese;  and  15  dozen  eggs,  besides  tea,   coffee  and  seasoning.  Of 
this  amount,  approximately  100  qts.  of  food  are  to  be  canned,  including 
vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  preserves  or  relishes.     And  1  bu.  potatoes, 
2  bu.  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits  and  5  medium  sized  heads  of  cabbage 
should  be  stored. 

You  might  be  interested  in  additional  figures:  —  We  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  production  of  our  own  meats.    Very  recently  a  180 
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lb.  hog  would  have  "brought  us  $8.10  on  foot  or  $12.00  dressed,  "but  could 
be  used  as  food  for  the  family  at  a  value  of  $24.13.     It  requires  only  a 
few  days'   time,  to  preserve  several  such  hogs  in  various  ways.    We  are 
making  it  a  rale  to  grow  enough  hogs  for  a  year's  supply  of  pork  and  cured 
products.     The  $16.09  saved  could  "be  spent  for  a  radio,  which  the  whole 
family  might  enjoy,  especially  so,  since  all  helped  plan  and  save  for  it. 
Would  it  pay? 

We  also  considered  the  value  of  a  cow  for  milk  and  butter.  After 
thinking  the  problem  through,   the  cow  was  kept  and  a  careful  record  made 
as  to  the  price  of  the  cow,   cost  of  feed,   the  amount  of  milk  and  butter 
used  and  sold  and  the  cost  of  the  meat  supply  when  the  cow  was  later 
butchered.    Aside  from  the  family's  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  milk,  butter, 
home-cured  and  canned  meat,  we  had  a  net  profit  of  $21.30. 

We  have  found  that  the  living  produced  at  home  is  insurance  against 
hard  times.    Most  of  us  can  make  our  farms  more  than  just  support  us. 

The  proud,  independent  feeling  of  working  and  accomplishing  some- 
thing together  as  a  family  is  a  great  satisfaction,  which  cannot  be  put 
on  a  cash  money  basis.    We  on  the  farm  can  easily  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  in  providing  healthful  meals  at  a  low  cost  if  we  will  but  plan  our 
food  supply  wisely.     This  we  can  do  with  the  help  of  our  state  and  United 
States  Extension  Service. 
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k  CONSUMER  CHECK  OH  CAN  SIZES 

■  VK         .       U  ,   ,  ■    ,  ;      J  . 

A  radio  interview  "between  Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Boggett ,  Director  of  Research 
and  Clu"b  Service  of  the  C-eneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs ,  and  Morse  Salis- 
bury, Chief  of  Radio  -  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Cn 
Tuesday,  November  10,  1935,   at  4:45  P. Mi ,  over  the  Red  Network  and  supplemen- 
tary stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOOoo — 

ANNOUNCER: 

Here  'we  are  again  at  the  Consumer  Quarter-Hour.     Today  Mrs.  Josephine 
Junkin  Doggett ,  Director  of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  promises  to  check  on  can  sizes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.     She  is  going  to  ask  her  ■ 
pointed  consumer  questions  of  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     He  has  collected  the  latest  official  words  of 
wisdom  on  the  matter  from  officers  of  those  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  the  size  of  cans  in  which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  packed. 

This  is  where  I  stop,  Morse,  because  as  far  as  cans  are  concerned,  • 
I'm  like  Goldilocks:  I  know  only  three  sizes:  the  big  can,  the  little  can 
and  the  middle-sized  can. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Lee  Everett,   I'm  afraid  you  share  the  Goldilocks  complex  with  the  - 
majority  of  consumers.     The  difficulty  about  that  is  in  trying  to  figure 
out  "how  big  is  big?  how  small  is  small,  and  where  is  middle-sized?"  Tihat 
would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  until  a  couple  of  years  ago  you  consumers 
could  choose  among  more  thai  200  can  sizes  when  you  went  to  market? 

ANNOUNCER: 

I'd  say  I  must  be  excused  on "account  of  a  severe  headache. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

A  typical  consumer  complaint,  Mr.  Everett! 

I  suppose  the  number  of  can  sizes  just  gradually  increased  over  the 

years? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes.     A  canner  would  invent  some  distinctive  size  or  shape  to  put  his 
products  in.     And  then  if  it  turned  out  to  be  successful,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  before  imitators  would  come  rolling  in  with  cans  just  about 
like  them.     Then  the  smart  canner  turned  to  aid  invented  still  -new  sizes 
and  shapes.  And  that's  what  led  to  the  200. 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  '   -  •  -        '       ■•  ■» 

Well,  -they  say  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  but  I  should  think  that 
much  variety  7/ould  have  been  pretty  expensive,  even  from  the  earner's  point 
of  view. 
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hiR.  SALISBURY: 

It  was.    Each  different  sized  can  called  for  special  costly  machinery 
to  manufacture  it.     Each  different  can  had  to  have  a  special  size  label.  And 
of  course  variety  in  can  sizes  meant  also  that  snipping  carton  and  box  sizes 
had  to  be  multiplied  many  times  over.     Packers  and  distributors  all  along  the 
line  felt  the  effects  of  this  great  waste  and  increased . operating  cost. 

liStS.  DOG-G-ET'I : 

And  of  course  consumers  in  the  end  paid  those  operating  costs,  and  got 
confusion  for  their  money. 

I  know  there  were  many  cans  on  the  grocer's  shelves  that  always  looked 
rlike  to  me  until  I  took  the  pains  to  read  the  "net  weight"  on  the  label. 
And  then  I'd  quite  often  find  that  there  was  a  difference  of  several  ounces, 
which  might  not  mean  much  on  one  purchase  but  on  a  year's  purchases  might  ^ 
ran  into  an  amount  that  would  make  a  difference  in  the  food  budget. 

But  as  I  understand  it,   the  canners  have  taken  some  steps  to  cut  down 
this  number  of  can  sizes. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  a  few  years  ago  the  canning  trade  asked  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  here  in  Washington  to  help  them  develop 
a  simplified  practice  recommendation. 

MRS.  LOG-SETT : 

Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I  think  consumers  would  like  to  hear 
more  about  just  what  a  simplified  practice  recommendation  is.     As  I  understand 
it,  this  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  helps  an  industry  get  together  on 
cutting  down  the  costs  of  its  production,  helps  them  reduce  the  number  of 
packages  in  which  things  are  sold.    Of  course  the  canning  industry  is  not 
the  only  one  that  has  taken  advantage  of  the  service.     Plow  many  products 
would  you  say  had  profited  by  this  service? 

MR.   SAL  I S3URY : 

I  think  some  160  recommendations  for  simplified  practice  ore  in 
operation  right  now.     The  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  publishes  a  leaflet  for  each  product  and  revises  the  leaflet 
when  the  industry  asks  for  changes. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  think  we  should  spend  one  of  our  consumer  periods  discussing  more 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Mr.  Salisbury.    But  I  suppose  I 
shouldn't  ask  you  to  interru.pt  your  story  of  can  sizes  long  enough  to  go 
into  it  today. 

MR.  SALISBURY; 

I  think  that's  a  good  idea,  Mrs.  Doggett.     There's  a  lot  for  consumers 
to  learn  about  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    But  in  the  meantime,  as  you  say, 
let's  get  back  to  our  can  questions. 

Uhen  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  was  asked  to  cooperate  in 
building  a  simplified  practice  recommendation,  its  first  step  was  a  coopera- 


tive  survey  omong  2800  c aimers  throughout  the  country.     A  lot  of  information 
came  out  of  that.     And  the  leading  manufacturers  of  cans  provided  a  groat 
deal  more  data.     TJhen  this  had  all  "been  considered,   the  canning  trade'  s  own 
committee  on  simplification  recommended  the  adoption  of  only  27  sizes  of 
cans  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  replace  the  200  among  which  consumers  -were 
having  to  choose  at  that  time. 

MRS.  DOG-C-ETT: 

7ell,"  that  was  certainly  a  step  forward.     You  say  this  happened  two 
years  ago? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

The  date  the  program  was  made  effective  was  September  1,  1934.  But 
that  was  after  the  recommendation  had  "been  submitted  for  approval,  to  canners 
and  canned  fruit  distributors,  and  they  had  considered  it  at  conference. 

MRS.  DOG-C-ETT :  •  : 

"That  is  the  procedure  for  adopting  such  a  recommendation?    Do  they  . 
vote  and  accept  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  involved? 

MR.   SAL  I S3URY : 

Well,   they  get  together  in  the  initial  stages  and  try  to  get  it  into 
a  shape  that  pleases  the  majority,  but  each  cann'er  agrees  individually 
in  writing  if  he  wants  to  accept  the  recommendation. 

MRS.  DOG-GST T : 

And  he  doesn't  have  to  sign  if  he  doesn't  want  to? 

MR.  SALISBURY-: 

Ho,  it's  entirely  voluntary. 

MRS.  DOG-G-ETT: 

Suppose  he  signs.     TThat  policing  is  done  to  hold  him  to  his  signature? 

MR.   SALISBURY:  : 

Hone.     That  is,  the  canning  trade  itself  is  entirely  responsible  for 
enforcing  any  regulation  its  members  adopt.     The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  not' 
trying  to  impose  any  ideas  on  any  trade.     It  only  acts  as  an  impartial  organi- 
zation to  help  an  industry  achieve  the  ends  it  sets  out  to  achieve,  if  they 
are  in  line  with  a  good  scientific  and  business  practice.     In  the  case  of  can 
sizes,  a  standing-  committee  representative  of  food  packers  and  distributors 
attempts  to  keep  the  whole  industry  in  line.     But  it  has  no  actual  authority. 
People  who  agree  voluntarily  to  abide  by  simplified  practice  are  in  no  way 
legally  bound  to  do  so. 

MRS.  DOGC-ETT: 

Do  you  know  whether  the  agreement  has  actually  kept  the  can  sizes 
down  to  the  27? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I  understand  that  it  hasn't  been  able  to  keep  other  cans  out  of  the 
grocery  stores.     It  seems  a  number  of  can  sizes  not  among  the  27  have  already 
cropped  up.    Probably  there'll  be  new  trade  conferences  held  soon  to  consider 
this  problem. 
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MRS.  DOGGETT.: 

Aren't  there  any  laws  that  could  help? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

No.  Legally,  the  sky  is  the  limit  on  the  number  of  different  sizes 
of  cans,  just  as  long  as  filled  cans  that  move  in  interstate  commerce  have 
labels  on  them  that  clearly  show  the  net  weight  of  their  contents. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  didn't  realize  that.     There  are  laws  that  limit  the  number  of  sizes 
of  other  containers,  aren't  there? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Y3S,  Congress  has  passed  laws  regularing  the  sizes  --  and  in  some 
instances  the  shapes  —  of  "baskets,  hampers,  and  "barrels.     As  a  result,  I 
don't  think  you  have  much  trouble  in  the  market  nowadays  telling  the  difference 
"between  one  size  "bosket  of  fruit  and  another. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

No,  and  that's  why  I  though  some  law  must  apply  to  cans  too.     I  know 
there  are  such  laws  in  Canada. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes.     In  Canada  there  are  only  11  different  legal  sizes  of  cans  in 
which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  packed.     There  are  such  definite  differences 
in  size  "between  each  two  cans  in  Canada  that  no  consumer  could  mistake  one 
can  for  another.     But  that  law  has  only  been  in  effect  since  1929. 

MRS.  LOGC-ETT: 

Is  that  long  enough  to  show  whether  it's  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  the  canner  and  distributor? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

TTell,  the  Canadian  packers  seem  to  find  it  a  good  thing.     They  seem  to 
like  the  economics  of  mass  production. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

  And  maybe  they  also  see  some  advantage  in  having  contented  con- 
sumers.   But  getting  "back  to  the  United  St-ates,   suppose  we  assume  that  all 
our  cans  on  the  grocer's  shelves  fit  into  the  27  con  sizes  in  the  simplified 
practice  recommendation.     Of  course  I  realize  they  couldn't  "be  as  definitely 
differentiated  as  the  11  can  sizes  in  Canada,  hut  are  they  differentiated  so 
that  a  consumer  con  really  know  at  a  glance  which  can  she  is  getting?    I  must 
say  I  haven't  noticed  any  change  so  startling  as  that  in  my  own  experience  of 
the  last  two  years. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I'm  afraid  I  can't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "between  any  two  of  the  27 
cans  you  might  happen  to  pick  up  you'd  find  a  striking  difference.  The 
canners  in  making  up  their  recommendation  set  1/32  of  an  inch  as  the  minimum 
allowable  difference  between  can  dimensions,   and  of  course  that's  not  a  very 
big  difference  to  the  average  eye. 


MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Goodness,   I  should  think  it  isn't.     Eow  about  the  good  old  Number  303?v 
Is  it  still -at  its  old  stand  mixing  consumers  up  with  Number  2? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  the  27  allowable  sizes  include  both  Number  303  and  Number  2, 
But  I  think  the  place. Number  303  would  be  most  confusing  would  be  next  to  a 
Number  1  Tall.     If  you  fill  both  of  those  cans  to  their  absolute  capacity 
with  distilled  water,   the  difference  between  them  is  less  than  one-fifth 
of  an  ounce. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That  beats  the  Number  2  and  the  Number  2  Special.     As  I  remember  it, 
there  was  just  exactly  3/l0  of  an  ounce  difference  between  their  potential 
capacities.    Don't  toll  me  they're  both  still  in  the  running? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  they  are.     They're  exactly  alike  except  that  the  Number  2  can 
is  l/l6  of  an  inch  taller  than  the  other. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Then  I  think  the  simplified  practice  recommendation  could  be 
slimplified  a  lot  further,     !7hy  did  they  leave  these  very  close  sizes  among 
the  favored  ones? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Hell,   I  gather  that  the  machinery  for  making  these  cans  is  such  an 
investment  that  no  manufacturer  likes  to  scrap  it.     And'  when  the  manufacturers 
have  a  machine  for  making  certain  cans,  it's  harder  to  get  that,  size  dropped. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  cans,  Number  2  and  Number  2  Special,  for  instance, 
they  didn't  want  to  drop  either  of  them  because  they  both  sold  so  well. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  whichever  one  was  left  on  the  market  would  get  the  whole  trade  — 
and  maybe  more. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Maybe  so,  but  you  know  some  of  these  things  have  to  progress  gradually, 
then  they're  on  a  voluntary  basis.     Uhen  the  canners  do  decide  to  cut  out 
the  "special can  sizes  the  machinery  is  all  set  up  to  help  them.     This  would 
be  in  line  with  the  customary  practice.     I  think  a  good  many  of  the  simpli- 
fied practice  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  go  through  a  lot 
of  revisions  as  the  ideas  in  the  trade  change  and  develop. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Well,  I  hope  the  idea  about  scrapping  twin- size  cans  is  quick  in 
developing.    As  it  is,  consumers  who  want" to  make  sure  of  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  cans  they're  buying  must  read  the  net  weight  on  each  label.     Then  to 
know  whether  they  are  getting  more  or  less  for  their  money  they  have  to  do 
some  arithmetic  and  find  out  what  the  difference  would  be-  in'  price  per 
pound  or  per  ounce.     That's  more  trouble  then  most  busy  housekeepers  would 
f ind  practical  while  they're  shopping. 
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And  yet  if  they  don't  they're  very  likely  to  miss  chances  to  moke  their 
food  money  go  further. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

I  guess  you're  right  there,  judging  from  a  test  that  was  recently  made 
here  in  Washington.     A  consumer  went  on  a  shopping  trip  for  canned  peas.  She 
stepped  into  a  corner  grocery  and  "bought  3  different  cans,  each  a  well-known 
"brand.     One  Number  2  can  cost  15  cents;  another  Number  2  can  cost  IS  cents; 
the  third,  a  Number  303,   also  cost  18  cents.     She  took  these  cans  of  peas 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  asked  to  have  them  officially 
graded.     The  graders  scored  them  in  the  official  way  for  clearness  of  liquor, 
absence  of  defects,  uniformity  of  size  and  color,  tenderness  and 'maturity , 
and  flavor.     The  upshot  was  that  they  varied  a  bit  in  quality  but  ail  three 
cans  fell  within  the  limits  of  Grade  3.     But  by  doing  the  arithmetic  you- 
outlined  the  consumer  found  that  the  peas  in  the  18-cent  Number  303  can 
cost  50  percent  more  per  pound  than  the  peas  in  the  15-cent  Number  2  can, 
although  the  quality  was  about  the  same. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  50  percent  means  something  when  ycu  add  it  to  your  food  bill  for 
the  yea.r.     And  it  seems  to  me  I've  heard  another  statistic  about  the 
Number  303  can.     You  would  have  to  buy  5  cans    >f  Number  303  to  get  the  amount 
of  food  you  could  get  in  4  cans  of  Number  2.     And  sometimes  the 'price  of 
Number  303  is  even  higher  than  the  price  of  a  Number  2  can. 

I  think  all  consumers  would  agree  in  waiting  to  get  rid  of  Number  303. 
Is  it  among  the  most  used  cans,  Mr.  Salisbury? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Yes.     The  experts  list  the  usual  household  cans  like  this.     They  say 
'the  Number  1  Tall,   the  Number  1  Eastern,  the  Number  2,  Number  2  l/2  and 
Number  303  are  the  ones  you  see  oftenest  on  the  grocer' s  shelves. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

And  among  those  most  common  ones  are  there  any  other  pairs  like  the 
Number  1  Tall  arid  the  Number  303  that  are  likely  to  confuse  consumers? 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

No,  those  two,  with  a  difference  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  ounce 
are  the  prime  look-alikes  of  the  set  of  common  cans  I  just  listed.  Between 
the  Number  1  Tall  and  the  Number  1  Eastern,   there's  a  big  difference. 
Number  1  Eastern  is  usually  called  the   "picnic "  tin.     It  can  hold  nearly  11 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  while  the  Number  1  Tall  can  holds  almost  1?  ounces. 
Between  Number  2  and  Number  2  1/2  there's  a  good  healthy  difference  of  nine 
ounces. 

Of  course  these  are  all  cans  you  buy  ordinarily  for  private  households. 
If  you're  buying  for  an  institution  the  commonest  one  you  buy  is  probably 
Number  10  which  holds  almost  7  pounds. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

Are  institution  buyers  ever  troubled  with  "special"  can  sizes? 
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ME.  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  there's  a  '•Number  10  Special"  on  the  market  now  which  is  only 
6  and  5/16  inches  tall  instead  of  seven  inches  which  is  the  height  of  the 
regular  Number  10  can.     You  have  to  measure  with  a  ruler  to  tell  those  cans 
apart,  hut  there  is  a  very  noticeable  difference  in  the  amount  they  will  hold. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

But  I  suppose  most  "buyers  for  institutions  do  their  purchasing  on 
the  "basis  of  specifications  about  which  there  can't  be  any  mistake.  They 
know  their  can  sizes  and  get  prices  on  those  sizes. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

If  they're  wise  they  do. 

MRS.  DOC-GETT: 

Maybe  consumers  who  buy  canned  foods  in  large  quantities  —  sry  by 
the  case  —  could  get  prices  on  a  definite  can  size  and  select  the  best 
price  on  that  basis,  along  with  considerations  of  quality. 

MR.  SALISBURY: 

Well,  I  haven't  any  information  to  help  me  answer  that  one,  but  it 
sounds  like  a  good  idea. 

MRS.  DOG-GET? : 

Well  anyway,  we  consumers  thank  you  for  what  you've  told  us  about 
this  can  size  situation,  Mr.  Salisbury. 

AMN0T3NCBE: 

Thank  you  both,  Mrs.  Doggett  and  Mr.   Salisbury...     Consumers,  this 
past  fifteen  minutes  has  made  up  your  regular  Tuesday  afternoon  Consumer 
Quarter-Hour.    Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett,  Director  of  Research  and  Club 
Service  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  has  questioned  Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
different  sizes  of  cans  in  which  consumers  buy  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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Each  Tuosday  at  this  time  a  consumer  conversation  comes  to  you  over 
this  same  network  through  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  is  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 
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THE  BBEEDIKG  0?  RICE,  OATS,  MP  SUGAH  BEETS 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Gove  Hambidge,   the  Secretary's  Committee  on  Genetics, 
and  Morse  Salisbury,  broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Monday,  November  16,  1936,  by  the  HBC 
and  a  network  of  associated  radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY: 

Gove  Hambidge,  who  edited  the  1336  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  is  with 
us  again  today.     As  you  know,  we  have  been  holding  a  series  of  discussions 
for  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  on  plant  and  animal  breeding,  based  on  the 
material  in  the  1936  Yearbook,  which  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  that 
subject.     Today  I  believe  Mr.  Hambidge  is  going  to  wind  up  the  plant  breed- 
ing part  of  it  by  dealing  with  oats,   rice,   and  sugar  beets.     It  seems  like 
a  queer  combination  —  but  in  each  of  these  cases  there's  just  as  much  need 
to  breed  new  and  better  plants  for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  as  there  is 
with  any  other  crop.    And  in  each  case  the  plant  breeders  seem  to  be  going 
ahead  under  full  steam.     Isn't  that  right,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE : 

That 1 s  right,  Morse.     The  fact  is  that  the  modern  science  of  plant 
breeding  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  for  improvement  in  agriculture. 
As  Secretary  TTallace  said  in  a  foreword  to  the  1935  Yearbook  —  developing 
new  forms  of  life  —  that  is,  new  and  better  plants  and  animals —  may  prove 
of  even  greater  value  to  men  in  the  long  run  than  even  the  new,  modern 
forms  of  machinery  have  been.     That's  something  worth  thinking  about. 

However,   it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  which  is  really  more 
important  —  bettor  machinery  or  better  plants  and  animals.     !7hen  you 
consider  some  of  the  outstanding  mechanical  developments  of  our  time  — 
the  automobile,  the  tractor,  electricity- —  you  realize  tnat  life  would 
be  very  different  without  them.     But  on  the  other  hand,  without  improved 
plants  and  animals,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world 
half  as  well  as  we  do.     In  fact,   I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  modern 
plant  breeding  is  cur  first  line  of  defense  against  something  like  actual 
starvation.     Farmers  know  better  than  most  people  what  terrible  damage 
plant  diseases  do  under  the  conditions  of  modern  agriculture.     Unless  we 
were  constantly  on  the  job  breeding  plants  that  will  stand  up  against 
these- diseases  —  well,  we  might  as  well  give  up. 

Maybe  we  might  put  it  this  way  —  that  modern  developments  in 
machinery  and  modern  improvements  in  plants  and  animals  through  the  dis- 
covery and  use  of  superior  germ  plasm  —  these  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 
Take  the  case  of  rice.     Rice  growing  in  America  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  in  the  Orient.     In  the  Orient,  practically  the  whole  job  is 
done  by  hand,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  threshing  the  grain.  In 
America  the  growers  do  practically  the  whole  thing  by  machinery  --  and 
some  pretty  large-scale  machinery,  at  that.     In  seme  cases  they  even 
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send  an  airplane  shooting  "back  and  forth  across  the  field  to  plant  the 
seed  in  a  hurry  —  which  is  going  some!     This  use  of  machinery  means 
that  770  have  to  have  different  kinds  of  rice  plants  than  they  have  in 
the  Orient,  where  everything  is  done  "by  hand. 

Ho-  sooner  do  you  develop  a  machine  adapted  to  a  farm  crop  than 
"by  George  you  have  to  turn  around  and  develop  a  plant  adapted  to  the 
machine.     The  two  go  hand  in  hand.     I'd  hate  to  guess  how  many  thousands 
of  different  kinds  of  rice  have  "beer,  introduced  into  this  country  from 
everywhere  in  the  world  where  rice  is  grown  to  any  extent.     Out  of  all 
those  thousands,   only  a  few  are  of  any  use  to  our  growers.     T7hy?  "Well, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that  so  many  of  them  have  the  habit  of 
shattering,  or  dropping  their  seed  ah out  the  time  it  gets  ripe.     Or  else 
they  lodge  —  that  is,   the  plant  "bends  over  and  lies  down  flat  hefore  it 
gets  ripe.     How  can  a  machine  go  through  a  field  and  harvest  grain  when 
it's  scattered  all  over  the  ground,  or  when  the  stalks  are  lying  down  in 
a  matted  mess?  .  In  the  Orient,   those  things  don't  make  any  difference  — 
they  can  handle  the  stuff  "by  hand  as  gently  as  a  hunting  dog  retrieves  a 
wild  duck.     Imagine  the  American  farmer  working  like  an  Oriental'.  Ho 
matter  how  good  a  rice  is,  it' s  no  good  to  us  if  it  shatters  or  lodges 
"badly. 

Jenkin  T7.  Jones  makes  a  strong  point  of  that  in  his  article  on 
Improvement  in  Rice  in  the  Yearbook.     He  says,  however,  that  a  rice  with 
•an  unfortunate  habit  like  shattering  or  lodging  might  have  other  valuahle 
characters.     By  making  the  right  kind  of  cross,  you  can  comhine  its  good 
characters  with  the  habit  of  not  shattering  or  not  lodging  that  exists 
in  some  other  variety  —  and  you  come  out  with  a  hybrid  that  has  most 
of  the  good  points  and  very  few  of  the  bad  ones. 

There  isn't  time  to  say  much  here  about  the  real  objectives  of  the 
rice  breeding  work  —  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about  how  the  breeder 
goes  about  making  the  crosses.     It's  always  a  fascinating  process  to  me, 
and  it  shows  how  the  work  is  done  with  other  plants,   too.     The  flowers  on 
the  rice  plant  are  very  much  like  those  on  other  grains  or  grasses,  like 
wheat  for  instance.     The  flowers  on  these  grasses  are  pretty  small,  as  you 
know,  and  the  little  anthers,  which  produce  the  pollen,   and  the  pistil, 
which  receives  the  pollen,  are  still  smaller.    How  rice  ordinarily 
pollinates  itself,  and  that's  exactly  what  the  breeder  doesn't  want  to 
happen  if  he's  making  a  cross;  he  wants  the  pistil  of  one  plant  to  be ' 
fertilized  by  pollen  from  another,  ancLhe  has  to  be  dead  sure  that  that' s 
what  happens.     So  first  of  all  he  takes  the  flowers  he  has  selected  to 
produce  seed  and  he  very  carefully  removes  the  tiny  anthers,  using  a  pair 
of  special  tweezers.    How  these  flowers  can't  produce  any  pollen  to 
pollinate  themselves  —  they've  become  female  or  mother  flowers  only, 
since  he  has  taken  away  the  male  parts.    Hext  he  covers  these  mother 
flowers  with  a  paper  bag,  to  keep  out  any  chance  pollen  from  somewhere 
else.     Then,   the  same  day  or  the  following  day,  he  goes  to  the  flowers 
he  has  chosen  to  be  the  male  parents.     He  squints  at  them  toward  the  sun, 
and  if  the  anthers  aire  pushed  well  up  toward  the  tip  of  the  glume  or 
outer  covering,  he  gently  moves  this  covering  aside,  reaches  in  with 
the  tweezers,  and  removes  some  of  the  anthers.     If  these  anthers  are 
already  shedding  pollen,  all  right;  if  not,  he  breaks  them  open  so  the 


pollen  will  come  out.     Then  he  puts  these  anthers  into  the  female  flower , 
and  examines  the  tip  of  the  pistil  with  a  magnifying  glass  to  make  sure 
it  gets  well  covered  with  pollen.     That  fertilizes  that  flower,  and  he 
can  cover  it  up  with  the  "bag  again  until  the  seed  is  ripe.   -  It's  a 
delicate  operation  --  and  not  one  for  clumsy  fingers. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  done  in  cross-pollinating  oats.     The  article 
in  the  Yearbook  called  Superior  Germ  Plasm  in  Oats,  by  T.  R.  Stanton, 
shows  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  breeding  that  plant.  ■ 
Farmers  with  a  liking  for  that  kind  of  work  did  a  pretty  good  job  in  the 
old  days.    For  instance,  a  Georgia  farmer  named  J.  A.  Fulghum  was  walking 
through,  his  field  of  oats  of  the  Red  Rustproof  variety  one  Sunday  morning 
when  he  noticed  a  plant  that  was  taller  and  earlier  than  any  of  the  others. 
"This  looks  pretty  good,"  he  said  —  and  he  kept  the  seed  separate.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  most  important  type  of  red  oats  grown  in  America 
today.     There' s  a  whole  group  of  improved  strains  of  Fulghum  to  choose  from 
now.     In  fact,   there  are  a  good  many  splendid ' strains  and  varieties- of  oats, 
each  with  superior  germ  plasm  for  one  thing  or  another. 

But  the- list  of  what  Stanton  calls  elite  or  superior  stocks  is  even 
more  important.     These  elite  stocks,  all  carefully  catalogued  for  their 
characteristics,  are  the  material  from  which  breeders  will  develop  the 
oats  that  our  children  will  be  growing  on  their  farms.     They're  the 
Who's  T?ho  of  the  next  generation  of  oats  and  the  oats  of  tomorrow 

ought  to  be  even  better  than  the  ones  we've  got  now.     In  particular,-  they 
should.be  very  productive,  able  to  stand  cold,  and  resistant  to  such 
destructive  diseases  as  rust  and  smut . 

The  fact  is  that  some  very  nice  re  search  work  has  been  done  with 
oats,   so  that  the  breeder  now  knows  just  how  a  good  many  characteristics 
are  inherited.     When  you  make  your  first  cross  between  two  individuals, 
the  progeny  contain  the  genes,  of  both  parents.     That's  the  f  i  rst  genera- 
tion hybrid.     Then  in  the  second  generation  —  that  is,  the  grandchildren 
of  the  original  parents  —  the  mixture  of  genes  begins  to  break  up  into 
different  combinations.     Some  of  the  grandchildren  will  be  like  grandpa 
in  some  ways  and  some  like  grandma  in  those  ways.     You  get  what's  called 
a  segregation  into  different  lines. 

How  that  segregation,  which  begins  in  the  second  generation,  is 
terribly  important  in  plant  breeding.     It  enables  the  breeder  to  pick  out 
the  lines  that  happen  to  have  received  just  the  combination  of  traits  he 
wants.    But  the  segregation  tells  a  good  deal  more  than  that.     For  instance 
in  the  case  of  a, plant  like  oats,  there  are  hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of 
these  grandchildren.    By  figuring  out  the  -proportion  that  have  a  certain 
trait  compared  with  those  that  have  its  opposite  —  whether  it's  3  to  2, 
for  example,  or  15  to  2,  or  maybe  45  to  19,  or  63  to  1  —  the  breeder  can. 
often  discover,  by  the  use  of  a  little  complicated  mathematics,  how  many 
genes  were  involved  in  producing  that  trait  in  the  first  place  —  one  gene, 
two  genes  —  or  three,   or  four  --  or  more  than  four.     That  information  is 
of  use  in  predicting  how  the  trait  will  be  inherited  in  further  breeding. 

In  the  case  of  oats,   they  now  have  this  kind  of  information  for  some 
60  different  traits ,  including  some  of  very  great  economic  importance,  like 
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susceptibility  or  resistance  to  stem  rust.     It  gives  the  breeders  some  good 
solid  groundwork  to  use  in  figuring  out  new  hybrid  combinations  to  meet 
specific  needs. 

In  fact,  there's  a  lot  more  to  getting  better  varieties  of  plants  — 
even  an  everyday  plant  like  oats  --  than  most  people  would  think.    And  of 
course  in  every  case  there  are  special  problems  and  special  situations  to 
meet.     Sugar  beets,  for  instance  —  reading  the  article  on  the  Improvement 
of  Sugar  Beets  by  G.  H.  Coons  in  the  1936  Yearbook,  you  realize  that  there 
are  some  very  ticklish  problems  just  in  doing  really  well  controlled  breed- 
ing with  that  plant.    For  one  thing,  the  pollen  is  so  fine,   almost  like  dust, 
that  it's  been  collected  by  airplane  floating  as  high  as  a  thousand  feet 
up  in  the  air.     But  that's  the  least  of  the  beet  breeder's  difficulties. 

The  sugar  beet  breeders,  however,  are  doing  a  rather  remarkable 
thing.     They're  founding  a  whole  new  industry.    Every  year,  American 
sugar  beet  growers  have  had  to  import  their  supply  of  seed  from  abroad  — 
to  the  tune  of  about  15  million  pounds  of  seed  a  year.     Now  in  Europe, 
they  don't  have  the  same  diseases  that  sugar  beets  have  here  —  diseases 
that  are  a  fearful  drag  on  the  American  grower  in  some  years.  Therefore 
they  don't  breed  for  resistance  to  these  diseases.     It  was  simply  not 
possible  to  overcome  some  of  our  worst  difficulties  as  long  as  we  used 
European  seed.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  too  expensive  to  produce  seed 
here.     The  beets  all  had  to  be  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  season, 
stored  in  special  silcs,  then  planted  out  the  next  season  —  you  see, 
they  don't  produce  seed  till  the  second  year.    All  that  was  expensive  — 
not  counting  the  loss  from  rotting,  et  cetera,  in  winter  storage.  Well, 
after  some  experimenting,  it  was  discovered  that  down  in  the  climate  of 
Hew  Mexico,  the  beets  can  be  left  in  the  ground  the  first  winter  and  the 
whole  expense  of  digging  and  storing  can  be  saved.     All  right  —  that 
meant  that  we  can  produce  our  own  beet  seed  economically.     But  that  isn't 
the  most  important  thing.     The  point  is  that  the  breeders  have  been  doing 
some  very  good  work  developing  sugar  beets  especially  adapted  to  American 
conditions,  particularly  beet  diseases  in  America.     Now,  with  a  practical 
method  of  seed  production,  those  beets  can  be  made  available  to  American 
growers.     In  a  few  more  years  we  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  our  own  seed 
requirements. 

SALISBURY: 

""ell,  if  I  can  break  in  at  this  point,   Gove  —  it  seems  to  me 
you've  certainly  made  the  point  that  breeding  new  forms  of  life  is  as 
important  as  developing  new  machines  —  to  farmers,  certainly.  And 
apparently,  it's  not  any  easier  or  simpler,   either.   .   .     Hext  week  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  H&mbidge  will  continue  these  discussions  for  our 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners,  beginning  a  number  of  talks  on  animal 
breeding.    The  first  one  will  deal  with  beef  and  dual  purpose  cattle. 
As  you  know,  these  discussions  are  based  on  the  material  in  the  1936 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  deals  with  modern  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ing and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
B.C. ,  for  $1. 25. 
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SEESP,  LAIBS,  TOOL,  MjHAIR  OUTLOOK,  1957 

A?' radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  Monday, 
November  16,  1936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National 
d  Home  Hour  by  NBC  and  53  associated  radio  stations. 
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The  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  for  market  this  winter  is  very  uncertain, 
but  prospects  now  are  that  it  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  the 
effect  of  increased  slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  upon  lamb  prices  next  winter  and 
spring  will  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  prospective  improvement  in  con- 
sumer demand  for  meats.    Hence,  the  average  price  of  fed  lambs  in  the  1935-57 
fed-lamb  marketing  season  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  1955-55,  when 
it  was  higher  than  for  several  years. 

How  for  the  longer  view  of  the  sheep  outlook: 

Although  the  effects  of  the  1935  drought  on  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  almost  as  serious  as  those  caused  by  the  1954 
drought,   the  sheep  industry  will  be  much  less  affected  this  year  than  in  1954. 
This  year  only  a  small  part  of  the  Western  sheep  region  was  included  in  the 
drought  area,  whereas  nearly  all  of  it  was  in  the  severe  drought  area  in  1954. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  further  expansion  in  the  western  sheep  industry 
will  be  prevented,  and  perhaps  some  decrease  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  graz- 
ing -control  measures  for  the  public  domain  which  are  being  put  in  effect  under 
the  Taylor  Act.     The  number  of  sheep  in  the  ilative  sheep  States  has  increased 
moderately  in  recent  years,  and  further  increases  may  occur  in  the  next  few  years 
if  the  Soil  Conservation  Program  causes  a  substantial  and  permanent  shift  of 
acreage  from  grain  to  pasture  and  hay.    But  any  probable  increases  in  sheep  num- 
bers occurring  in  the  Native  sheep  States  will  hardly  be  large  enough  to  offset 
the  probable  decreases  in  the  Western  sheep  States. 

Although  lamb  prices  will  be  strengthened  somewhat  in  the  next  few  years 
by  the  small  total  supplies  of  livestock  for  slaughter,  they  will  probably  be 
affected  much  less  than  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle .    But  as  cattle  and  hog  slaughter 
increases  at  the  end  of  several  years,  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  supplies 
upon  catJ;le  and  hog  prices  also  will  be  much  greater  than  the  effect  of  lamb 
prices.     On  the  whole,  from  the  standpoint  of  lamb  prices  it  appears  that  the 
situation  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  next  5  or  6  years  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  situation  for  other  species  of  meat  animals. 


Next,  let's  consider  the  wool  outlook. 


Below  average  stocks  of  wool,  here  and  abroad,   at  the  beginning  of  the 
domestic  wool-marketing  year  April  1,  1937,  were  forecast  in  our  report. 

The  prob  able  level  of  wool  prices  in  the  spring  of  1937  when  the  new 
domestic  clip  will  become  available  cannot  now  be  determined.     As  I've  said,  it 
seems  probable  that  stocks  of  wool  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  will 
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"be  much  'below  average  at  the  "beginning  of  the  domestic  wool -marketing  year. 
Cn  the  other  hand,  consumption  of  wool  "by  domestic  mills  in  1937  may  not  "be 
so  large  as  in  1936,  although  only  a  moderate  decline  is  probable  in  view  of 
the  prospective  further  increase  in  incomes  of  consumers. 

Finally,  here  are  the  comments  on  the  outlook  for  mohair: 

The  improvement  in  the  mohair  situation,  which  started  in  the  first 
half  of  1335  continued  through  1936.     This  improvement  was  evidenced  "by 
higher  prices  for  mohair,  a  high  rate  of  consumption,  reductions  in  surplus 
stocks,  lower  production  costs  resulting  from  favorable  feed  conditions, 
and  higher  values  of  goats.    However,  mohair  prices  are  now  much  higher  rela- 
tive to  wool  prices  than  they  were  in  1935. 

This  incentive  for  wool  manufacturers  to  use  considerable  quantities 
of  mohair  in  wool  fabrics,  which  accounted  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  mohair,  no  longer  exists.    For  the  next  year  or 
two  the  consumption  of  mohair  will  probably  depend  more  upon  activity  of  the 
regular  mohair  manufacturers  than  in  either  1935  or  1936. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  IN  THE  ASTERN  STATES 


A  radio  conversation  among  Hoy  C.  Wilson  of  Kansas,  Fred  Aandahl 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"broadcast  Thursday,  November  19,  1936  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  NEC  and  53  associated  stations. 


SALISBURY: 

Today  we  have  with  us  in  the  Department  of  agriculture  period  two 
farmers  from  the  area  that  the  Triple  A  designate s  as  the  Western  Region. 
They  are  Mr.  Hoy  C.  Wilson  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas ,  and  Mr.  Ered  Aandahl  of 
Litchville,  North  Dakota,     Both  are  members  of  the  State  committees  which 
work  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  administration  in  administering  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  program..     Mr.  Wilson,  to  start  us  off,  will  you 
explain  the  mission  that  brings  you  to  Washington  as  a  representative  of 
Kan sas  fanner  s . 

WILSON: 

I'll  he  glad  to,.  Mr.  Salisbury.     I'm  here  to  present  the  recom- 
mendations of  Kansas  farmers  on  the  1937  agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
One  member  of  the  State  committee  and  one  member  of  the  State  Extension 
Service  represents  each  Western  Region  State  here  at  this  conference. 

SALISBURY: 

Each  Western  Region  State.     That  means  North  Dakota.,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.     Now,  I  know  that  the  people  in  those  States 
and  the  other  States  as  well  would  like  to  know  what  the  1937  program  is 
likely  to  include.    Mr.  Aandahl,  what  would  you  say  a,b out  that? 

AANDAHL : 

Well,   in  general,  the  North  Dakota  farmers  in  their  local  meetings 
have  recommended  that  the  1937  program  should  continue  along  the  lines  of  the 
1936  program.     However,  they  would  modify  the   '57  program  to  meet  changed 
conditions.     Nobody  knows  much  more  than  that  about  it  because  the  details 
aren't  worked  out  yet.     That's  the  reason  we're  holding  this  meeting  in 
Washington. 

SALISBURY: 

Now,  you  mentioned  local  meetings.     Will  you  tell  us  more  about 
the  ones  held  in  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aandahl? 

AANDAHL : 

In  North  Dakota,  neighboring  farmers  met  together  and  talked  about 
the  way  the  1936  program  was  working  out  and  what  they'd  like  to  have  in 
'37.     They  gvave  their  suggestions  to  the  county  committees,  and  they 
carried  them  on  to  the  State  committee.     The  State  committee  summarized 
the  ideas  and  took  them  to  a  sub-division  meeting  at  Bozeman,  Montana.  And 
now  we're  meeting  to  put  these  ideas  into  the  1937  program,  that  is,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  fitted  into  a  nation  wide  program. 
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SALISBURY: 

That  was  the  method.     How  about  the  results?     ..hat  did  the  farmers 
agree  on  in  their  separate  meetings? 

AAKDAHL : 

weil,  for  one  thing,  there  was  a  positive  indication  that  the  farmers 
of  North  Dakota  favor  making  a.  larger  proportion  of  their  conservation  pay- 
ments for  soil-building  practices  and  a  smaller  proportion  for  diverting  land 
from  soil-depleting  to  soil-conserving  crops.     How  about  Kansas,  Mr,  ./"ilson? 

WILSON: 

Kansas  farmers  aren't  so  generally  agreed  on  the  matter  of  making  more 
of  the  payment  for  soil-building  practices  and  less  for  diversion.    A  ^ood. 
many  people  favor  that,  but  you  see  we  have  15  different  distinct  types-of- 
farming  areas,  as  determined  by  soil  surveys  and  economic  studies  of  best 
land  use.    One  area  needs  to  plant  legumes  in  place  of  grain,  and  another 
district  needs  to  use  summer  fallow.    Eastern  Kansas  is  especially  interested 
in  soil-building  practices,  and  western  Kansas  in  diversion.     Conservation  in 
one  part  of  the  State  is  not  conservation  in  another  part.     In  southwest 
Kansas,  anything  that  holds  the  soil  in  place  is  conservation.    Farther  east, 
they  don't  have  to  think  so  much  about  wind  erosion  but  they  have  to  think 
more  about  controlling  water  erosion  and  so  forth. 

AAUDAHL : 

Of  course,  North  Dakota  has  a.  similar  problem.    But  you'll  agree 
that  if  you  overlook  the  necessary  differences  in  methods  between  Sta,tes 
and  parts  of  States,  we're  all  working  toward  the  seme  thing  in  this 
program. 

WILSON: 

Certainly.     The  Kansas  farmers  are  for  soil  conservation.     They  want 
to  see  something  accomplished,  and  I  understand  that  that's  a  general  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

SAL.I  S.D  u_vT: 

what  you  gentlemen  have  been  saying  about  your  problems  indicates  why 
it's  necessary  to  have  meetings  like  the  one  you're  attending  here  and  why 
it's  necessary  to  have  farmers  in  every  community  express  their  needs  and 
opinions.     While  you '"re  on  the  subject  of  problems,  how  about  the  drought? 
what  effect  did  it  have  on  the  program  in  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aandahl? 

MNDaHL: 

Well,  the  drought  prevented  us  from  establishing  many  new  seedings  of 
grasses  and  legumes.     That's  something  we  have  to  remember  when  we're  working 
out  the  new  program.     The  drought  kept  us  from  making  some  seedings  that  we 
planned  on.     It  prevented  germination  in  some  cases,    and  it  killed  out 
some  new  seedings.     Fortunately,  we  could  use  practices  to  prevent  erosion  in 
a  good  many  places  where  we  couldn't  get  a  stand  of  conserving  crops.  But 
in  the  new  program,  we  need  a  provision  to  encourage  the  reestablishment  of 
depleted  soil-conserving  acreages. 

SALISBURY: 

And  how  about  Kansas,  Mr.  Wilson? 
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WILSON: 

The  drought  and  the  grasshoppers  together  set  us  hack  all  right, 
hut  we  had  some  timely  rains  in  the  fall  that  helped  us  gain  hack  some 
lost  ground.     The  rains  helped  the  alfalfa.,  which  is  our  main  soil- 
conserving  crop,  and  they  helped  our  land  that  was  summer  fallowed.  The 
experiment  station  found  that  those  rains  wet  the  soil  that  was  summer 
fallowed  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or  more  when  soil  nearby  that  was  not 
summer  fallowed  was  wet  down  only  about  one  foot.     It  takes  from  two  to 
three  feet  of  soil  moisture  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat.     Judging  from  the 
results  we  got  in  spite  of  the  very  bad  weather,  I  think  that  with  normal 
weather  we  could  have  made  all  the  soil-conservation  progress  we  expected, 

SALISBURY: 

Eow  about  the  wheat  crop  for  next  year?    Did  the  farmers  take  the 
conservation  program  for  next  year  into  account  when  they  planted  wheat? 

WILSON: 

Yes.     They've  had  an  eye  on  both  the  1937  conservation  program, 
and  this  year's  drought.     They  figured  on  winter  cover  for  their  land, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  raising  something  to  take  the  place  of  grain  and 
roughage  that  they  lost  as  a  result  of  the  drought.     I'm  sure  that  Kansas 
will  do  her  part  in  helping  the  nation  conserve  its  soil  resources  next 
year  and  in  future  years.     And  the  other  men  here  at  the  meeting  say  the 
same  about  their  States. 

SALISBURY: 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of  the  conference.    What  do  you 
do  in  the  various  sessions,  Mr.  Aandahl? 

AANDAHL:     Very  briefly,  Mr,   Salisbury;  We  met  first  in  a  general  session 
and  obtained  a  general  plan  that  outlined  the  thoughts  expressed  at  the 
local,  county,  and  State  meetings.    The  duty  of  this  conference  is  to  build 
the  provisions  of  the  1937  program  around  those  ideas. 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you  very  much,  ivlr.  Aandahl,  end  thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson.  Parm 
and  Home  friends,  you  have  heard  Mr.  ITred  Aandahl  of  North  Dakota  and  Mr. 
Soy  C.  Wilson  of  Kansas,  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committees  in  their  respective  States.     They  are  meeting  here  in  Washington 
with  representatives  of  the  other  Western  Region  States  to  help  formulate 
the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
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on  Genetics,  and  id.   S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  delivered 
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SALISBURY: 

Eor  some  time  we  have  been  having  a  series  of  broadcasts  about 
once  a  week  on  that  interesting  and  very  vital  part  of  modern  agricultural 
science,  plant  and  animal  breeding.     Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  don't 
need  to  be  reminded  that  these  broadcasts  are  based  on  the  1936  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  becoming  widely  known  as  the  genetics  Yearbook. 
Neither  do  our  listeners  need  to  be  introduced  to  Milton  Eisenhower,  the 
Director  of  Information  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Gove  Hambidge, 
who  acted  as  editor  of  the  Yearbook  material.     These  two  gentlemen  are  here 
today,  and  they're  going  to  go  on  with  their  discussion  of  breeding  problems 
and  results.     Today  they're  going  to   talk  about  beef  cattle,     Milton  here 
has  just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  Texas.     I  hope  he  had  at  least  one  good, 
juicy  Texas  beefsteak  down  there  end  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject, 

EI  SEKKO'wER; 

I  did  and  I  am,  Morse.    But  I  wish  it  was  as  easy  to  dispose  of  the 
subject  of  beef  cattle  breeding  as  it  was  to  get  away  with  that  steak:. 
It's  a  tough  one  —  I  mean  the  subject  is  tough,  not  the  steak,  perhaps 
we'd  better  start  off  today  by  having  Gove  Hambidge  tell  us  something  about 
the  reaction  of  livestock  men  to  the  Yearbook  articles  on  livestock  breeding, 
particularly  beef  cattle  breeding. 

HAMBIDGE; 

Well,  Milton,  they  varied  all  the  way  from  cussing  us  up  and  down 
to  telling  us  we  were  blazing  new  trails  that  would  lead  to  great  achieve- 
ments.    One  tiling  is  certain  —  the  anonymous  article  on  Livestock  Breeding 
at  the  Crossroads  and  the  article  on  Beef  and  Dual-Purpose  Cattle  Breeding 
by  W.  H.  Black  stirred  up  a  lot  of  interest.     I  guess  we  can  stand  the 
cussing,  all  right  —  anybody  who  proposes  a  new  idea  knows  he's  going 
to  get  that. 

EISEInSHQ 

Well,  Gove,   can  you  blame  some  folks  for  cussing?    After  all,  we've 
got  some  very  fine  breeds  of  beef  cattle.     They've  built  up  wonderful  repu- 
tations —  breeders  swear  by  them  —  and  there's  a  great  deal  of  money  in- 
vested in  prize-winning  animals.     Some  cattle  men  apparently  thought  all  that 
was  going  to  be  thrown  out  the  window  for  the  sake  of  some  new  theories. 
Naturally  they  got  a  little  excited. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  but  all  that  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  Yearbook  articles, 
Milton  —  the  excellence  of  the  existing  breeds,  I  mean.     The  authors  take 
off  their  hats  to  the  great  pioneer  breeders  of  the  past,  men  v/ho  were 
geniuses  at  breeding  beef  cattle  and  who  developed  new  and  better  animals 
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without  knowing  anything  about  the  modern  science  of  genetics.    But  what 
the  Yearbook  authors  say  is  something  like  this:     "Well,  now  we've  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  old  methods.    And  still  beef  cattle  as  a 
whole  are  far  from  being  all  they  should  be,   in  spite  of  the  excellence 
of  individual  animals.    Vaere  do  we  go  from  here?    How  can  we  produce 
better  animals  for  beef  cattle  men  as  a  whole  —  animals  that  will  be 
more  economical  zo  raise,  and  that  will  yield  a  greater  percentage  of  high 
grade  beef?"    lh.ose  are  real  -questions,  Milton  —  and  it's  worth  going 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  try  zo  answer  them. 

HISEHHO.^R: 

Yes,  they  are  real  questions.     And  as  a  recent  editorial  in  one 
of  the  livestock  papers  —  The  Hereford  Journal  —  points  out,  the  Yearbook 
does  give  full  credit  to  past  breeding  methods,  and  it  does  not  propose 
that  they  be  thrown  overboard  —  because  after  all,  what  else  is  there, 
for  the  present,  anyway?    And  there's  the  heart  of  the  whole  business, 
Gove.    You  may  know  that  ham  an  beings  ought  to  be  a  lot  better  than  they 
are  —  but  until  you  have  some  sure  means  of  producing  better  human  beings, 
what  can  3rou  do  about  it?    You  have  to  go  along  in  the  old  way. 

iLIDG£i: 

Granted,  Milton.     The  problem  of  producing  a  superior  human  race 
by  genetic  methods  is  so  complicated  that  I  expect  it  may  be  another  500 
years  before  we  know  enough  to  get  anywhere  with  it.    Why,  we  don't  even 
know  what  genes  are  responsible  for  high-gra.de  meat  on  a  beef  animal  — 
let  alone  v/hat  ones  are  responsible  for  superior  intelligence  or  character 
in  a  human  being.     No. —  human  genetics  is  the  toughest  problem  of  all, 
and  it  will  be  the  last  one  solved,  in  spite. of  the  glowing  accounts  you 
sometimes  hear  about  eugenics,  the  so-called  science  of  breeding  better 
human  beings.    Tut  first  things  first,  Milton.     ?/e  know  that  the  general 
principles  of  genetics  apply  in  much  the  same  way  zo  all  living  things. 
Scientists  nave  been  able  to  work  out  their  applications  to  plants  because 
the  problem  with  plants  is  simpler  —  and  as  we  all  know,  wonderful  results 
have  been  achieved  in  many  cases.     The  problem  with  domestic  animals  is  less 
simple  than  with  plants,  but  a  good  deal  more  simple  than  with  human  beings. 
The  next  big  step  is  to  work  out  the  application  of  genetic  principles  to 
animals  —  much  more,  that  is,  than  has  been  done  so  far. 

HI  SHI^Q^HH.: 

All  right,  Gove  —  I'll  agree  with  you  there.     The  hope  for  progress 
today  lies  in  pushing  ahead  with  scientific  research  —  and  that  applies 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  animal  I  reeding  —  maybe  it  applies  to  the  whole 
of  life.    But  scientists  themselves  admit  that  they  know  very  little  about 
animal  genetics,     with  his  present  knowledge,  the  scientist  couldn't  go 
ahead  and  breed  a  better  race  of  beef  cattle  no  matter  how  much  he  wanted  to. 
As  one  writer  put  it  in  the  Yearbook,  he's  like  an  aviator  lost  in  a  fog. 
He  knows  where  he  wants  to  go,  but  he  has  no  instruments  to  guide  him  there. 
Well,  that  being  the  case  —  why  does  he  object  to  what  the  practical  breeder 
is  doing?    The  practical  breeder  has  at  least  proved  that  he  can  get  somewhere. 

HAl.iBIDGH: 

That's  a  fair  enough  question,  Milton.     I'll  answer  it  this  way. 
Suppose  you  were  on  the  town  school  board  and  ycu  wanted  to  hire  a  teacher 
to  teach  eighth  grade  arithmetic.     How  would  you  go  about  getting  the  best 
person  for  the  job?    Would  you  say:     "How  we  must  have  a  woman  who  has  blue 


eyes.     Her  hair  must  be  red.     She  must  he  not  over  5  feet  2  inches  tall, 
23  inches  around  the  waist,  and  32  inches  around  the  hips.    Her  hack  must 
he  straight,  not  curved. 11    Would  those  he  your  specifications  for  a  good 
arithmetic  teacher?    Of  course  not!     There  are  lots  of  good  arithmetic 
teachers,   out  probably  not  one  in  hundreds  would  meet  those  specifications. 
By  insisting  on  them,  you  just  make  it  that  much  harder  to  get  the  right 
person  for  the  job.     In  fact,  even  if  you  insisted  on  nothing  but  blue 
eyes,  you'd  still  make  it  harder.     what  you  want  is  someone  who  knows 
arithmetic  and  is  a  good  teacher.    Nothing 'else  matters. 

Well,  the  scientists  say  that  that's  what  sometimes  happens  with 
"purebred"  cattle.     A  certain  "purebred"  animal  may  be  she  finest  beef 
steer  in  the  world  —  but  it's  not  because  of  a.  certahn  coat  color  or  some 
other  detail  of  conformation.     Those  are ' show  points,  breed  characteristics 
that  have  no  more  to  do  with  economical  production  of  high-grade  beef 
which  is  what  a  steer  is  for  —  than  blue  eyes  have  to  do  with  ability  to 
teach  arithmetic.     It's  true,  says  the  scientist,  that  we  don't  yet  know 
the  genetics  of  high-grade,  economical  beef  production,     hut  we  do  know  that 
it's  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  fewest  number  of  points  possible. 
Let's  make  sure  they're  points  that  count,  then.     That's  one  thing  that's 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  a  start. 

£IS£h~HC,/JR: 

I  see.     You  might  say  the  blue  eyes  are  a  distraction  —  they  take 
your  mind  off  arithmetic. 

HAMBIDGE; 

Well,  that's  common  sense,  Milton.    But  it  also  happens  that  it's 
good  genetics.     It  can  be  proved  mathematically  that  if  you're  selecting 
animals  for  one  single  trait  in  breeding  operations,  you  will  get  there 
faster  than  if  you  were  selecting  for  two,  three,  or  four  traits  all  at 
once.     So  if  that  one  trait  is  the  only  one  that  really  matters,  you  might 
better  throw  out  the  others. 

EISENKOWExL: 

Yes,  that's  a  strong  point,  G-ove,     What  it  calls  for,  I  suppose,  is 
some  revision  in  beef  cattle  standards  —  starting  out  by  eliminating  the 
points  that  can't  possibly  matter  so  far  as  economical  production  of  high- 
grade  beef  is  concerned.     I  remember  when  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened 
in  the  corn  shows  a  few  years  back.     It  got  so  that  a  corn  exhibit  couldn't 
win  a  prize  unless  it  had  all  sorts  of  fancy  points  —  and  even  then  it 
might  be  disqualified  if  three  sixty-fourths  of  an  inch  of  cob  shoF/ed  at  the 
tip  of  the  ear.     I  don't  know  whether  the  judges  considered  that  indecent 
exposure  —  they  were  very  solemn  about  it.     .Yell,  anyway,  we  eventually  got 
rid  of  all  that  and  got  down  do  what  farmers  were  really  interested  in  — 
yield  per  acre  at  an  economical  cost.    And  I  think  corn  growers  gained  by 
the  change.    But  show  points  aren't  the  only  things  that  count  in  the  case 
of  "purebred"  cattle,  of  course.     There's  an  animal's  pedigree.     The  pedigree 
shows  that  it  came  from  fine,  record-making  ancestors.     Therefore  it  will 
presumably  have  good  progeny.     That's  of  value,  certainly. 

HAkBIDG-E; 

Theoretically,  yes,  Milton.     The  idea  behind  a  pedigree  is  absolutely 
sound  genetically.    But  pedigrees  as  they  are  frequently  used  aren't  always 
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sound.     Suppose  we  take  another  example.    We'll  say  that  a  man  is  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  European  kings.    He  can  point  to  one  after  another  in 
his  ancestry  for  hundreds  of  years,     Is  that  any  proof  that  the  man  himself 
is  a  superior  individual,  or  that  his  children  will  be  superior?    Not  at  all. 
And  why?    Well,  "because  you  don't  know  what  else  there  was  in  his  ancestry 
besides  the  kings.     If  you  examined  the  records  of  his  family  closely  and 
averaged  them  all  up,  you  might  get  a  pretty  poor  net  result.    You  might 
find  even  more  weaklings,  imbeciles,  crooks,  forgers,  and  embezzlers  than 
there  were  kings.     And  he  would  have  all  that  in  his  inheritance  just  as 
truly  as  the  superior  ability  that's  supposed  to  go  with  a  king  —  so  that 
even  if  he  was  a  fine  fellow  himself,  there  would  be  no  telling  what  kind 
of  inheritance  he  might  pass  on  to  his  children.     But  unless  you  knew  all 
ab out  his  family,  you  probably  would  never  think  of  that.     You  might  be 
dazzled  by  the  royal  lineage  and  you'd  think  —  well,  well,,  this  fellow  must 
be  some  punkinsi    As  a,  matter  of  fact,  few  Americans  would  think  that  except 
the  idle  rich.     But  we  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  all  the  time  with  pedigreed 
animals . 

What  the  scientist  says  is  —  "Pedigrees  by  all  means.    We  can't  get 
along  without  them  in  breeding.    But  they  must  be  the  right  kind  of  pedigrees. 
They  should  contain  all  the  information,  all  the  records,  bad  as  well  as 
good.     .-/hat  did  the  ancestors  of  this  animal  do  on  the  average  —  that's  what 
counts  —  not  what  a  few  outstanding  ancestors  did." 

EISENHOWiE: 

Well,  Gove,  this  is  really  getting  interesting  —  but  I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  call  it  a  day.     Fortunately  there  will  be  some  more  discus- 
sions of  animal  breeding  in  this  series,  so  we'll  have  a  chance  to  clear 
up  some  of  these  points. 

SALISBURY: 

You  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  iviilton.     I  hope  you  two  will  go 
farther  with  this  discussion,  because  you've  left  us  kind  of  up  in  the  air 
as  to  what's  good  and  what's  bad  in  modern  animal  oreeding  ....    For  the 
benefit  of  late  comers,  let  me  report  that  you  have  been  listening  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  beef  cattle  breeding,  based  on  material  in  the  1936  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  genetics  as  it  relates 
to  major  classes  of  farm  crops  and  livestock. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  announce  before  this,  the  price  of  the 
Yearbook  is  $1.25,  and  it  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
at  Washington,  D.  C, 
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A  radio  discussion  among  W.  K.  Agnew,  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Conservation  Coiranittee;   C-  D-  Walker,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee;  and  Horse  Salisbury,  Radio  Service,  U.   S-  Department  of 
Agriculture,  broadcast  Friday,  November  ,'37,   1936,   in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period,  national  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  NBC  and  £3  associated 
radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY:     Now  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  two  farmers  from  States  in  the 
area  designated  by  the  Triple  A  as  the  Southern  Region.     They  are 
Kr .  W.  K.  Agnew  of  Donalds,   South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  C-  D-  Walker  of 
Altus,  Oklahoma.     They  are  representing  the  farmers  of  their  respec- 
tive States  at  a  meeting  here  in  Washington  to  help  formulate  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program:  for  1957.     Friends.,   this  is  Mr. 
Agnew  of  South  Carolina.  .  • 

AG-NEW :     How  do  you  do. 

3 A L I SBURY :    An d  I .' r .  Wa Iker  of  Oklahoma. 

WALKER:     How  do  you  do  . 

SALISBURY:     I  might  -  explain  that  the  seven  other  States  of  the  Southern 
Region  are  represented  here  at  the  conference.     Besides  South 
Carolina  and  Oklahoma,   these  States  are  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,   Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas.     And  now,  Mr.  Walker, 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I'm  sure  your  neighbors  would  ask 
you  if  they  were  with  you  today. 

WALKER:     You're  about  to  ask  what  I  think  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  is  going  to  be  like. 

SALISBURY:     Somebody  has  beat  me  to  you  on  that  one. 

WALKER;     Plenty  of  people  are  asking  that  question. 

SALISBURY:     And  what  do  you  say? 

WALKER:     There's  just  one  thing  to  say,   so  far.     I'm  pretty  sure  the  1957 

program  won't  be  a  lot  different  from  the  1935  program.     The  principles 
will  be  the  same  because  they  are  the  right  principles  and  because  the 
program  will  operate  under  the  same  Act  of  Congress.    We  are  going  to 
have  a  bro  der   urogram  so  the  truck  growers,  range-livestock  men,  and 
others  can  take  part  more  fully.     Within  the  next  few  days  we  hope  to 
know  the  approximate  number  of  acres  that  probably  will  be  planted  to 
cotton  -and  other  major  crops  in  1937.     And  we  also  hope  to  simnlify  the 
program. 
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SALISBURY:     Those  aims  are  pretty  general,,  but  pi  course  the  purpose 
of  the  conferences  like  the  one  you  are  attending  is  to  help 
work  out  the  specific  details.     When  do  you  think  we'll  know 
more  about  the  details  of  the  program? 

WALK3E:    About  the  first  of  year,   I  understand.     Isn't  that  what 
you  hear,  ilr.  Agnew? 

AGrWHt:    Yes.     About  then.     But  we  won't  know  how  much  money  is  avail- 
able until  Congress  makes  the  appropriation.    As  the  Act  now  stands, 
the  limit  is  500  million  dollars  for  any  one  year,  but  naturally 
Congress  can  change  this.     I  feel  sure  we'll  have  the  details  in- 
time  for  each  f aimer  to  plan  his  farming  operations  in  such  a.  way 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

SALISBURY:     I  take  it,  Mr.  Agnew,   that  your  conference  here  is  accomolish- 
ing  its  purpose. 

AGrHBI:    Yes,    I  think  so.     In  these  conferences  we  learn  that  sections  of  the 
region  have  different  problems,  and  we  are  trying  to  set  up  provisions 
that  will  eliminate  hardships  on  the  People  of  any  one  section. 

SALISBURY :     You  get  pretty  well  acquainted  with  each  other's  problems,  then. 

A3-NEW:     Yes,  we  do,  V.r.  Salisbury.     3a. ch  representative  tells  what  the 

farmers  and  agricultural  leaders  have  decided  his  state  should  do 
toward  conservation.     And  we  all  try  to  work  out  provisions  in  the 
program  that  will  meet  those  special  ne-.  ds  without  working  against 
the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

SALISBURY:     Can  you  illustrate  that? 

AG&JEW:     Let's  see  I.'r.  Walker,  how  about  th  t  question  on  alfalfa  that 

we  were  talking  about? 

TTALKSR:    Yes,   that  ilip.stra.tes  the  point.     If  the  program  gave  us  undue  en- 
couragement we  would  grow  a  lot  more  alfalfa  in  Oklahoma  than  we  do. 
Undue  expansion  of  alfalfa  acreage  in  Oklahoma  might  hurt  farmers 
elsewhere.    Besides,  that's  not  the  object  of  the  program.    We  want 
to  utilize  all  of  the  soil  conserving  practices  we  can.     In  my  section 
we  need  more  coupons  and  contour  farming.    We  wouldn't  want  so  much 
encouragement  on  any  one  crop  that  everybody  would  grow  that  and 
nothing  else  for  their  part  in  the  program. 

AG-itfJSW:     I  think  that  when  you  to  id  me  that  a  while  ago,  you  answered  a 

question  I'd  been  wondering  about.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  program 
ought  to  encourage  kudzu  more  than  it  has.     Xudzu  is  a  minor  crop,  oe 
course,  but  I  use  it  on  land  that  is  most  subject  to  erosion  and  it's 
better  in  my  conn  try  for  this  than  alfalfa.     Keep  kudzu  on  your  land 
a.  while,  and  that  land  is  bound  to  improve.     You  can  see,  Kr .  Salisbury 
why  farmers  in  my  section  of  South  Carolina  would  like  to  see  the 
conservation  program  encourage  kudzu  more  than  it  has.     But  if  we  put 
a  higher  rate  of  payment  on  that,   I  suppose  we'd  be  urged  to  do  the 


same  thing  or.  alfalfa.    And  Mr.  Walker  just  pointed  out  why  we  couldn't 
go  too  strongly  on  that. 

SALISBURY:     That's  a  good  illustration.     You  probably  could  add,  like  Mr. 

Walker  did  in  his  statement  on  alfalfa,   that  kudzu  lacks  a  go»d  deal 
of  being  all  you  need  for  soil  conservation. 

AG-NEW:     You're  right.     The  legumes  are  important  in  South  Carolina  and 

Oklahoma  and  everywhere  else.     But  no  one,  thing  will  entirely  fill  the 
bill.    Mr.  Walker  mentioned  that  Oklahoma  needs  cow;oeas  and  contour 
fanning.    Well,  we  especially  need  terracing  and  green  manure  cover  crops 
which  reduce  the  need  for  commercial  fertilizer.     We  want  the  program  to 
continue  encouraging  those  things  in  our  State. 

SALISBURY:     Your  speaking  of  fertilizer  brings  up  another  difference 
between  different  parts  of  the  country.     I  suppose,  Mr.  Agnew, 
that  parts  of  South  Carolina  have  been  farmed — oh,  250  years  or  so? 

AG-1IEW:     Something  like  that.     I  guess  Abbeville  County,  where  I  live,  has 
been  farmed  200  years  or  more. 

SALISBURY:     Oklahoma,  on  the  other  hand,   is  new  country.    Mr.  Walker  tells 
me  he  can  remember  when  a  good  deal  of  it  was  plowed  for  the  first 
time.     And  Mr.  Walker  certainly  is  not  an  old  man.     You  don't  have 
much  need  for  fertilizer  in  Oklahoma,   do  you,  Mr.  Walker? 

WALKER:     You  might  say  we  don't  use  any.    We  could  use  more  stable  manure 
if  we  wanted  to,  but  if  we  use  it  and  then  run  into  a  dry  year,  our 
crops  won't  stand  the  hot  weather  so  well.     We  have  to  look  out  for 
hot,   dry  weather.     Last  summer  was  unusual,  but  where  I  live,  we 
had  102  days  with  a  temperature  of  ICO  degrees  or  more  and  not  a  drop 
of  rain. 


SALISBURY:     I  don't  wonder  that  you  have  to  guard  against  making  your  crops 
any  more  subject  than  they  are  to  damage  by  hot,   dry  weather. 

AG-NEW:     Well,  Mr.  Walker,  you  may  not  be  able  to  use  fertilizer,  but  I'm 
sure  you  must  do  something  to  maintain  your  soil. 

WALKER:     Yes,  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it,  Mr.  Agnew.  That's 
the  reason  we're  so  strong  for  the  Triple-A  Conservation  program. 
Jackson  County,  where  I  live,  has  35' per  cent  participation  in  the 
program.     We  find  that  while  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
fertilizer  successfully,  T/ve  can  keep  a  good  supply  of  humus  in  the 
soil  by  plowing  under  cowpeas.     The  program  encourages  that  and  it 
gives  us  equality  of  opportunity  in  our  effort  to  make  a  living. 
It  also  helps  us  fight  water  and  wind  erosion,  which  are  serious 
problems  in  many  sections  of  the  Southwest. 

AG-NEW:  In  my  part  of  the  country, we  can  see  every  day  what  it  means  to 
neglect  the  soil.  The  rivers  show  it.  The  dams  are  filling  in. 
And  the  land  shows  many  signs  of  neglect.  We've  got  to  conserve 
what  we  have  now.     Over  30  years  ago,   a  friend  of  mine  was  going  to 
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school  in  Chicago,  and  a  professor  asked  him  where  his  homw  was.  He 
replied  that  it  was  in  the  Piedmont  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  professor 
said,   "Oh,  yes.     That's  where  the  land  is  all  washing  away."     So  you 
see,  we've  long  needed  a  program  to  encourage  the  practice  of  conserva- 
tion.    Oar  leading  farmers  in  South  Carolina  have  recognized  this  need 
for  a  hundred  years,  hut  we  have  never  "before  "been  financially  a.ble  to 
join  together  in  fighting  soil  depletion.     Some  of  my  friends  in  o^her 
states  are  just  now  realizing  they  have  also  had  the  same  need  for  a 
long  time.    Don't  get  the  idea  that  we're  all  washed  up  as  farmers.  We 
can  still  produce  a  lot  of  cotton,  toba.cco  and  truck,  hut  we  certainly 
would  "be  "better  off  if  our  state  had  had  a  conservation  program  when 
its  land  was  as  new  as  Oklahoma's  land  is. 

SALISBURY i    Anyway,  you  do  have  to  conserve  your  soil  resources  if  you! re 
going  to  continue  to  farm  .successfully . 

AG-NEW:    That's  right.    This  friend  of  mine  I  mentioned  as  a  former  student 

in  Chicago  says  that  when  many  farmers  thought  they  were  making  money 
in  farming,  they  were  often  just  selling  the  fertility  of  their  land. 
I  believe,  and  I  "believe  it  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  deplete  and  ruin  the  soil. 

SALISBURY:     But  you  can't  compel  a  man  to  conserve  the  soil. 

AG-NEW:    -To,  "but  you  can  show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  you  can  encourage  him, 

aid  "by  means  of  a  program  like  we  have  now  it  can  he  made  economically 
possible  for  him  to  conserve  the  soil.     Somehow,  we  just  have  to  pre- 
vent this  waste  and  exploiting  of  the  soil. 

WALKER:     That's  very  t  rue .     And  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  count  ry 
agrees  with  that. 

AG1TEW:     I  oelieve  so  too,  and  I  certainly  hope  so  because  this  is  a  national 
problem  and  the  support  of  public  opinion  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
succeed.     If  we  keep  on  working  together,   we  can  solve  our  national 
conservation  problem. 

SALISBURY:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Agnew,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Walker,  for  your  dis- 
cussion.   Farm  and  Home  friends,  you  have  heard  two  leading  farmers 
of  the  Southern  Region,  Mr.  W.  M.  Agnew  of  Donalds,  South  Carolina, 
aid  Mr.  C.  D.  Walker  of  Altus,  Oklahoma.    They  are  representing  their 
respective  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees  at  a  meeting 
here  in  Washington  to  help  formulate  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program. 
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NEW  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOG  BREEDING 

A  radio  talk  by  Gove  Hambidge,  genetics  editor,  19 36  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Monday,  December  7.   19 3^ ,   in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  WMAL  and  51 
other  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— -ooCoo-- 

SALI SBURY : 

Well,  today,  Gove  Harabidge  is  going  on  with  the  discussions 
of  animal  breeding,  taking  up  the  subject  of  hogs  —  than  which  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  more  important  animal  in  the  United  States  --  at  least 
judging  from  the  supercilious  way  hogs  have- of  looking  at  you.     As  you 
know,  Mr.  Hambidge  is  acting  as  a  sort  of  reporter  on  the  material  in 
the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  —  a  logical  job  for  him  because  he 
edited  the  articles  on  plant  and  animal  genetics  in  the  Yearbook,  and 
he  ought  to  know  what's  in  them.     Mr.  Hambidge  is  one  of  those  people 
who  can  take  it,  as  the  saying  goes.     He  tells  me  he  had  to  read  the 
1200  pages  in  the  Yearbook  four  times  over.     Now  I  found  it  hard  enough 
to  read  the  1200  pages  of  Anthony  Adverse  just  once        and  genetics 
isn't  Anthony  Adverse.     Or  should  I  say  genetics  aren' t  Anthony  Adverse? 
No,  if  pigs  is  pigs,  genetics  i_s  genetics  —  and  we  hope  our  reporter 
will  proceed  to  explain  what  genetics  have  to  do  —  or  what  genetics 
has  to  do  —  with  pigs. 

HAMBIDGE : 

Thanks,  Morse.     There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  what 
genetics  are  or  is_  in  relation  to  pigs,  as  well  as  other  livestock. 
For  instance,   the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  imported 
several  kinds  of  animals  from  abroad  that  are  not  known  in  this  coun- 
try —  Landrace  hogs  from  Denmark,   for  example,  and  Nonius  horses  from 
Hungary  --  both  well  known  breeds  in  the  countries  they  come  from. 
Some  of  the  livestock  people  apparently  think  this  is  done  with  the 
idea  of  replacing  our  i;>resent  breeds  with  breeds  from  abroad.  They 
point  out  quite  rightly  that  these  foreign  breeds  could  hardly  be  as 
good  as  ours  for  American  conditions  because  they  haven't  gone  through 
a  long  period  of  adaptation  in  this  country.     Now,   it  seems  to  me  these 
folks  have  missed  the  real  point  of  these  experimental  importations 
from  abroad.     Geneticists  interested  in  trying  new  experiments  in  animal 
breeding  would  be  the  last  ones  to  think  we  ought  to  throw  out  our 
American  breeds,  lock,   stock,  and  barrel  and  replace  them  with  some- 
thing new  from  abroad.     That  isn't  their  idea  at  all.     I'm  inclined 
to  think  the  misunderstanding  is  due  to  confusion  about  the  real  mean- 
ing of  that  term  superior  germ  plasm.     Many  people  think  the  scientist 
who  is  looking  for  superior  germ  plasm  is  looking  for  an  all-round 
better  breed  than  anything  we' ve  got  --  a  better  breed  of  hogs  than 
any  in  America,  for  instance,  or  a  better  breed  of  beef  cattle,  or 
what  not.     But  that  isn't  what  is  meant  by  superior  germ  plasm. 
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SALISBURY: 

I '  na  glad  you  "brought  that  up,  Gove.     This  is  a  good  place  to 
clear  up  what  i_s  meant  "by  superior  germ  plasm.     I  don't  know  whether 
Secretary  Wallace  invented  that  term  or  not,  but  he's  certainly  made 
it  ropular,  and  it 1 s  a  good  one.     However,  it  is  subject  to  misunder- 
standing unless  you  keep  in  mind  what  it  means.     Now  as  I  understand 
it,  when  the  scientist  says  that  an  animal  or  a  plant  has  superior  germ 
plasm,  he  means  it  has  some  inherited  characteristic  that  makes  it 
better  in  that  respe ct  than  other  animale  or  plants  of  the  same  kind. 
He  doesn't  imply  that  it's  better  in  other  ways  —  it  may  or  may  not 
be  —  but  in  that  one  characteristic,   or  group  of  characteristics, 
its  germ  plasm  is  superior. 

HAMBIDC-E: 

That's  correct,  Morse.     You  might  compare  the  plant  or  animal 
breeder  to  —  well,  to  old  Diogenes  going  around  the  streets  with  a 
lantern  looking  for  an  honest  man.     Diogenes  didn' t  care  whether  the 
fellow  was  as  homely  as  sin  —  or  whether  he  had  no  more  brains  than 
a  billiard  ball  —  or  whether  his  legs  looked  like  broomsticks  and  his 
ribs  stuck  out  like  the  slats  of  a  corncrib.     What  Diogenes  was  trying 
his  best  to  find  was  a  fellow  who  was  honest .     (And  apparently  they 
were  pretty  scarce.) 

Now  now  does  this  work  out  in  animal  breeding?    Well,  during 
the  past  few  years,  as  I  have  said,   the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
brought  over  some  Danish  Landrace  and  Danish  Yorkshire  hogs  from  I  en- 
mark,  and  some  of  the  English  Large  Black  hogs  (with  a  capital  L  and  a 
capital  B)  from  England.     Does  this  mean  that  the  Department  thinks 
these  breeds  are  superior  to  American  breeds?    Not  a  bit  of  it.  But 
it  happens  that  each  of  these  breeds  is  thought  to  carry  one  or  more 
characteristics  that  might  be  useful  in  breeding  programs.     For  example, 
the  Danish  Landrace  is  noted  for  its  efficiency  in  utilizing  feed,  and 
its  excellent  carcass.     The  English  Large  Black  was  imported  only  for 
its  solid  black  color  —  without  a  spot  of  white  anywhere.     There  is 
no  intention  of  breeding  any  of  these  breeds  pure  in  this  country  — 
they  are  being  used  in  a  program  of  investigation  and  research.  It 
might  be  comparatively  easy,  for  example,  to  breed  one  additional  valu- 
able character  into  an  American  breed  —  and  the  breeder  might  not  care 
at  all  whether  the  foreign  animal  was  worth  while  in  other  ways.     If  it 
has  superior  germ  plasm  in  one  respect,  that's  enough,  and  it's  worth 
finding  out. 

So  you  see,   experimenting  with  foreign  breeds  doesn't  mean 
replacing  our  own.     It  means  getting  certain  kinds  of  raw  material , 
certain  traits ,  that  might  usefully  be  added  to  our  own  breeds.  That 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again  with  plants.     Sometimes  an  extremely 
valuable  characteristic  has  been  obtained  from  an  absolutely  worthless 
plant  picked  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world  —  the 
smooth  barl ey  we  have  talked  about  in  these  discussions  is  an  example. 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  possible  to  do  the  same  thing  with  animals? 


SALI SBURY : 


As  a  matter  of  fact,   Gove,   the  method  is  as  old  as  the  hills  with 
animals  too.     History  shows  that  many  practical  "breeders  have  been  shrewd 
at  combining  traits  from  different  animals.     I  understand  the  fox-hound, 
for  instance,  got  his  deep  voice  from  a  bloodhound  cross  somewhere  in  his 
ancestry.     The  thing  that  is  new  today  is  that  modern  science  gives  us  a 
"better  understanding  of  how  to  go  about  the  job,   so  we  should  he  able 
to  get  results  with  more  certainty  and  much  less  waste  of  time  and  effort 
That  work  with  "beef  cattle  down  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  seems  to  me  a  star 
example.     I  understand  that  when  our  American  "beef  breeds  are  brought 
into  that  Southern  country,  they  quickly  deteriorate  —  they  can't  stand 
the  climate  and  the  insects.     But  there  are  cattle  in  tropical  countries 
that  thrive  on  heat  and  can  put  up  with  an  awful  lot  of  punishment  from 
insects.     Some  of  these  tropical  animals,  the  hump-hacked  Brahma  cattle 
from  India,  were  imported  by  a  Texas  rancher  and  crossed  with  shorthorns. 
Later  more  Brahmas ,  and  also  another  tropical  breed,  the  Africanders  from 
Africa,  were  brought  in  by  the  Department  and  crossed  with  American 
breeds.     Result  —  a  new  and  very  promising  kind  of  cattle,  combining 
the  good  traits  of  American  beef  animals  with  the  peculiar  ability  of 
these  foreigners  to  stand  adverse  conditions. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  you  remember,  Morse,  that  America  has  been  called  the.  great 
melting  pot.     But  the  science  of  genetics  makes  every  country  a  melting 
pot  —  as  far  as  plants  and  animals  are  concerned.     Today  there  are  no 
national  boundaries  in  plant  and  animal  breeding. 

SALI SBURY ; 

That  brings  up  another  question  —  the  question  of  hybrids,  Gove. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  apprehension  on  the  part  of  some  breeders  — 
it  was  expressed  by  an  editor  of  a  livestock  paper  —  that  the  tendency 
will  be  to  produce  hybrid  hogs  and  thereby  do  away  with  the  regular 
breeds.-    Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that  point? 

HAMBIDGE: 

What  you  have  in  mind,  I  suppose,  Morse,   is  the  production  of 
first-generation  hybrids  for  market  hogs  —  one  of  the  things  that  was 
discussed  in  the  article  on  current  breeding  problems  with  swine,  by  H.  C 
McPhee  and  0.   G.  Hankins ,   in  the  Yearbook.     Yes,   that's  an  interesting 
possibility,  and  some  work  is  being  done  on  it  by  the  Department  and  a 
few  agricultural  experiment  stations.     But  if  the  method  were  developed, 
it  would  do  just  the  opposite  of  wiping  out  the  regular  breeds.     It  would 
probably  put  more  emphasis  on  them  than  ever.     In  order  to  produce  the 
hybrids,  you  have  to  cross  two  breeds,  and  the  breeds  would  have  to  be 
maintained  so  producers  of  hybrids  could  keep  on  crossing  them  for  every 
generation  of  hogs  for  market.     At  Minnesota  they  have  been  making  three- 
way  crosses  —  first  crossing  two  breeds,  then  crossing  the  progeny  with 
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a  third.     They  find  that  the  hybrid  sows  have  produced  about  20  percent 
more  live  pigs  and  weaned  about  36  percent  more  pigs  to  the  litter  than 
the  purebred  parents.     The  average  weaning  weight  of  the  hybrid  -litters 
was  a  good  bC  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  purebreds,  and  there  was 
some  saying  in  the  time  required  to  reach  220  pounds  live  weight,  and 
also  in  the  amount  of  feed  consumed.     All  that,  you  see,  does  indicate 
hybrid  vigor,  and  a  practical  possibility  of  using  it. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  of  course,  the  mule  is  a  first-generation  hybrid  —  though  . 
it  happens  to  be  the  product  of  a  very  wide  cross.    And  you  have  to 
maintain  horses  and  jacks  in  order  to  produce  mules.     In  somewhat  the 
same  way,  you  would  have  to  maintain  the  breeds  in  order  to  produce 
these  hybrid  hogs..    So  I  don't  see  that  the  breeders  would  have  anything 
to  lose  in  the  long  run,  if  the  method  did  prove  to  be  worth  while. 
It  sounds  very  much  like  the  method  used  in  producing  hybrid  corn,. Gove. 
We  talked  about  that  in  one  of  these  discussions  —  how  lines  are  inbred; 
then  how  various  lines  arc  crossed  to  find  two  that  "nick",  as  the  breeder 
says;  then  the  hybrid  from  the  cross  is  used  for  the  farmer's  crop..  The 
method  is  in  some  ways  the  most  advanced  in  plant  breeding  —  and  the 
yields  of  hybrid  corn,  on  the  average,  run  above  those  of  the  older  com- 
mercial varieties. 

KAIviBIDSE: 

Well,  that's  a  little  different  from  the  Minnesota  work  with  hogs, 
Morse.     In  the  latter  case  they're  using  different  breeds  instead  of  in- 
bred lines ,  which  may  come  from  within  the  same  breed,     However,  Minnesota, 
Oklahoma,   Iowa,  and  some  of  the  other  State  stations  are  inbreeding  lines 
of  hogs,   too,  with  the  idea  of  finding  good  lines  that  will  breed  true 
and  then  crossing  them.     Inbreeding  animals  is  not  easy,  but  it  enables 
the  breeder  to  find  whole  families  with  a  bad  inheritance  and  throw  them 
out  entirely  —  let  them  die  off,   so  their  characteristics  won' t  be 
carried  into  future  generations.     There's  a  possibility,  too,  that  by 
crossing  inbred  lines  with  animals,  you  might  get  something  of  the  same 
effect  you  do  with  plants  —  uniform  progeny,  with  a  minimum  of  runts  or 
weaklings  or  off  types  to  pull  down  the  average  —  just  as  all  the  plants 
in  a  field  of  hybrid  corn  are  beautifully  alike.     However,  there1 s  a  good 
deal  of  experimental  work  to  be  done  before  any  such  method  as  that  could 
be  used  with  hogs.     It's  extremely  interesting  and  worth  some  further  work  — 
that's  about  all  you  can  say  right  now.     The  crossing  of  different  breeds , 
however,  is  something  that  can.be  tried  out  more  readily.     Dr.  McPhee 
calls  the  idea  controlled  net eros is  —  which  means  controlled  hybrid  vigor. 

SALISBURY: 

These  controversies  in  animal  breeding  confirm  my  opinion,  Gove, 
that  genetics  is  a  lively  subject  these  days  and  we  ought  to  know  about 
the  new  developments  and  possibilities.     Meanwhile,.; however ,■  we' 11  have 
to  end  the  discussion  for  today  —  with  the  expectation  that  you  will  be 
back  next  week  to  talk  about  horses,  mules,  and  sheep.     Let -me  remind  out. 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  that  we  have  just  heard  another  broadcast 
in  the  series  on  "better  plants  and  animals,"  based  on  material  in  the  193^ 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture  —  which  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 
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Several  items  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  news  toda.y: 

The  193?  Agricultural  Conservation  program  will  be  announced  tomorrow. 
I'll  try  to  get  a  flash  to  Bill  Drips  in  time  for  him  to  include  it  in  the  - 
Farm  and  Home  Hour.     Then,   I've  asked  J.  B.  Hut  son  to  give  a  summary  of  its 
main  provisions  on  Thursday.     Next  week  the  regional  directors  will  be  tell- 
ing you  the  details. 

Tomorrow  in  the  Earn  and  Home  Hour,   Secretary  Vfallace  will  discuss 
with  you  the  place  cf  agricultural  conservation  and  other  national  programs 
of  action  needed  to  bring  about  agricultural  security. 


On  Thursday,  on  some  of  these  stations,  starting  half  an  hour  after 
the  close  of  the  Earm  and  Home  Hour,  Mr.  Tolley  will  discuss  the  relation- 
ship between  conservation  and  agricultural  adjustment. 


Now  all  of  these  are  notable  addresses.     They  light  the  road  of 
agricultural  policy  on  which  we're  traveling.     Any  of  you  who  want  copies 
of  the  talks  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  Administrator  Tolley  may  get  them 
by  sending  a  request  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

Now  a  further  item  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  news: 

Farmers  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,   South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Colorado 
have  applied  for  loans  on  about  19,000  bushels  of  seed  corn.     These  ap- 
plications are  the  first  registered  in  the  Emergency  Federal  Seed  Corn 
Loan  program,  which  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Triple-A,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
Program  was  worked  out  to  help  combat  the  effects  of  the  drought  which 
ravaged  parts  of  the  mid-West.     There  are  two  types  of  loans  on  farm- 
stored  corn.     Farmers  can  obtain  loans  on  selected  seed  corn  in  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  in  designated  parts  of  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,     They  can  obtain  regular  corn  loans  in 
those  same  States  and  also  in  Wisconsin,   Indiana,  and  Ohio.  These 
regular  corn  loans  are  offered  so  that  farm-stored  corn  will  be  avail- 
able as  seed  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  corn  for  seed. 

Here  are  a  few  pieces  of  news  from  the  farm  science  front: 

Pennsylvania  has  been  officially  designated  as  a  modified  accredited 
area  by  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Pennsylvania  is  the  forty- 
third  State  to  have  attained  the  modified  accredited  status.     This  means 
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that  "bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  State  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent. 

Tuberculosis-eradication  work  in  Pennsylvania  was  taken  up  in  a 
cooperative  manner  by  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  in  1913,  and  has 
been  carried  on  without  interruption  since  that  time. 

The  State  livestock  sanitary  authorities  and  the  cattle  owners 
of  Pennsylvania,   says  Dr.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
have  cooperated  with  Federal  authorities  in  this  work  in  an  excellent  manner. 

Another  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  feeding  out  chickens  and  turkeys  for  market,   it  is  advisable 
to  eliminate  fish  meal  and  cod-liver  oil  from  the  feed  during  the  last  few 
weeks  to  avoid  fishy  taste  and  odor  in  the  meat,  poultry  nutrition 
specialists  of  the  bureau  have  found. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  important  in  the  diet  previous  to  the  fattening 
period  as  the  source  of  vitamins  necessary  for  good  growth  and  bone  forma- 
tion; fish  meal  is  a  good  protein  supplement. 

But  tests  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  TT.  Titus  at  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  have  shown  that  as  little  as  10 
percent  of  fish  meal  and  1  percent  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  diet  up  until 
the  birds  are  killed  may  give  the  cooked  flesh  a  strong  fishy  odor  and 
taste . 

So  Dr.   Titus  has  followed  the  practice,   in  the  case  of  chickens, 
of  eliminating  all  cod-liver  oil  and  sometimes  all  the  fish  meal  2  to  3 
weeks  before  the  birds  are  to  be  killed.     This  practice  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  about  99  percent  of  the  cases. 
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sons  ahihals  that  mean „chhisthas 

A  radio  interview  "between  Gove  Hambidge,  editor  of  genetics, 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  and  H.   3.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information, 
delivered  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  period  of  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  December  21,   1936,  and  broadcast  "by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  £3  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

The  logical  way  to  begin  a  radio  program,   I  suppose,   is  to  say 
"Hello,   folks."1   (very  heartily)  or  "Listen,   everybody  J"   (very  snappily)  • 
Shakespeare  put  it  much  more  picturesquely,  however,  when  he  said 
"Lend  me  your  ears".     So  today  I  shall  ask  you  to  "lend  me  your  ears"  — 
with  the  promise  that  we  will  return  them. to  you  at  the  end  of  this 
broadcast,  undamaged,  we  hope. 

Here  in  the  NBC  studio,   two  men  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  a  small  square  table  discussing  animal 
breeding.     It's  a  big  bare  room  that  doesn't  contain  much  except  some 
musical  instruments,  but  unfortunately  there's  nobody  here  right  now 
to  play  them.     The  stocky  man  with  the  smile  is  Milton  Eisenhower,  the 
Department's  Director  of  Information.     The  slightly  bald-headed  man  is 
G-ove  Hambidge,  whose  name  is  so  queer  that  0.  0.  Mclntyre  once  said  it 
kept  him  awake  nights  thinking  about  it.    Mr,  Hambidge  edited  the  genetics 
material  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  (but  he  was  bald-headed 
even  before  that).     The  two  are  discussing  sheep,  horses,  and  mules  — 
a  combination  of  animals  that  represents  romance,  practicality,  and 
downright  cussedness.     Your  humble  servant,  myself,  of  whom  modesty 
forbids  any  description,   is  standing  up  at  a  microphone  near  the  table. 
And  now  I  shall  signal  the  control  room,  which  I  can  see  through  a  big 
window,  and  the  microphone  next  to  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  be  opened  so  you 
can  hear  him. 


People  who  live  in  glass  houses,  Horse,   shouldn't  throw  stones. 
Mr.  Salisbury,   I  might  say,  just  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  listeners, 
is  about  as  short  as  Napoleon,  but  not  so  worried  looking.     In  fact,  he 
has  the  round  .jolly  face  of  a  man  with  a  cheerful  outlook  on  life.-  and 
if  he  only  had  a  long  white  beard  -  which  he  hasn't  -  I  would  say  he'd  look 
not  a  little  like  Santa  Claus.     However,  this  is  a  long  way  from  our 
subject,  and  I  think  Gove  Hambidge  is  getting  restless. 

HAH 3 IPSE: 

Ho-,  Hilton  —  I  was  just  thinking  that  you  and  Morse  are  evidently 
already  affected  by  the  Christmas  spirit  and  find  it  a  little  hard  to 
get  down  to  serious  business  —  like  genetics.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
subject  we're  talking  about  today  fits  in  very  well  with  the  Christmas 
season  —  though  it  would  be  still  better  if  we  could  only  include  reindeer 
as  well  as  sheep,  horses,  and  mules.     The  old  story  tells  how  the  shepherds 
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with  their  flocks  saw  the  Star  of  Bethelerri  and  narveled  at  it,  and  how 
Christ  was  horn  in  a  manger .     That  was  nearly  2000  years  ago,  and  for 
thousands  of  years  "before  that  we  may  he  sure  that  men  were  tending  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  riding  swift  horses  —  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  world, 
the  famous  Arabian  horses  come  from  that  general  region  —  yes,  and  perhaps 
breeding  sturdy,  hard-working  mules,   too,   for  mules  are  mentioned  in 
ancient  literature,  and  jacks,   as  we  know  from  the  Bible,  were  used  by 
Joseph  and  Mary.     A  great  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Bible  are  concerned 
with  these  very  animals.     In  fact,   it  may  be  that  the  sheep  was  the  first 
animal  domesticated  by  men,  and  the  sheep  herder  was  the  first  farmer. 
So  you  see,  the  sheep  has  a  very  ancient  tradition  behind  it,  extending 
back  before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  written  history  —  before  writing 
had  been  invented,  even. 

BIS^IHO'Vi:.: 

Yes,  and  there's  a  point  there  worth  bringing  out,  G-ove.  That 
is  that  this  whole  business  of  scientific  breeding  we've  been  talking 
about  in  these  discussions  —  and  we 've  only  touched  the  surface  of  it,  — 
this  whole  business  of  scientific  breeding  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
something  that  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of  years.     If  there  hadn't  been 
shrewd  animal  breeders  long  ago,   the  sheep  would  probably  never  have  been 
developed  into  the  useful  domestic  creature  it  was.     Those  things  don't  happen 
entirely  by  accident.     And  there  have  been  shrewd  animal  breeders  ever  since, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  work  we  have  our  distinctive  breeds  of  sheep,  almost 
every  one  notable  for  some  particular  quality  or  characteristic  —  like  the 
Lincoln,   the  Leicester,   the  Cotswold,  and  the  Rom-i^y  Marsh  for  the  length 
of  their  wool;   the  Merino  and  the  Rambouillet  for  fineness  of  wool;  the 
Hampshire,   Shropshire,  Oxford,  and  Southdown  for  good  mutton  conformation. 
In  other  words,   the  scientist  is  not  stepping  in  like  a  smart  Alec  with 
something  brand-new  to  show  these  practical  breeders.     He  is  carrying  on 
the  same  tradition  they  have  been  carrying  on  for  generations,  with  the  same 
general  object  —  but  he  is  trying  to  add  to  the  work  everything  that  science 
can  tell  us  about  breeding. 

HAMBIDG-B: 

Yes,   that's  right,  Milton.     It's  not  so  much  a  break  in  the  work 
of  the  past  as  a  continuation  of  it  with  new  elements  added.     But  in  order 
to  add  these  new  elements,   the  scientist  has  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  — 

EISENHOWER: 


Get  the  ram  by  the  horns  — 

Or  the  ram  by  the  horns,  and  show  us  where  he  thinks  we  might  be 
wrong  and  where  improvements  might  be  made.     That's  what  H.  C  McAphee  and 
D-  A.  Spencer  do  in  their  article  on  Breeding  Problems  with  Sheep  in  the 
Yearbook.     I  think  they  show  three  things.     First,   that  practical  sheep  men 
can  get  along  and  do  get  along  pretty  well  with  the  mthods  they  have  used  in 
the  past.     Second,   that  there  are  nevertheless  certain  improvements  the  sheep 
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man  would  like  to  "be  able  to  make  —  for  instance,  he  would  like  to  more 
sure  than  he  is  of  always  getting  uniform  wool  of  a  certain  character  and 
quality;  he  would  like  to  "be  more  sure  of  producing  high  quality  meat  along 
with  the  wool;  he  would  like  to  be  sure  of  having  ewes  that  are  good  milk 
producers  so  he  will  always  have  a  crop  of  good  husky  well-fed  lambs;  and 
he  would  like  to  get  rid  of  some  weaknesses  and  diseases  of  sheep  that  some- 
times give  him  a  lot  of  trouble.     Third,   these  authors  show  that  if  such 
things  as  I  have  mentioned  are  to  be  accomplished,  we  will  have  to  get  busy 
and  make  serious,  patient  effort!?  to  find  out  what  is  responsible  for',  vari- 
ations in  wool  and  meat  and  milk  characters  in  sheep  —  not  to  mention 
resistance  to  diseases  and  weaknesses  —  and  how  these  characters  are  in- 
herited.    That  will  not  be  easy  and  it  will  take  time.     Tor  one  thing,  it 
means  developing  new,  more  exact  methods  of  measuring  wool  and  meat  quality, 
and  it  involves  experimental  breeding  and  the  keeping  of  accurate,  detailed 
records  on  a  great  many < animals ,  not  for  one  generation  but  for  many  genera- 
tions.    That's  the  kind  of  thing  the  practical  sheep  man  for  the  most  part 
simply  can't  afford  to  do  because  it  might  interfere  with  his  making  a  living. 
It's  a  job  for  that  industrious  group  of  folks  called  scientists  who  have  the 
patience  of  Job  and  a  passion  for  facts  just  because  they're  facts.  The 
scientist  is  interested  in  the  problem  itself.     The  sheep  man  is  interested 
in  the  results,  after  they  have  been  translated  into  practical  applications. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Gove,   speaking  of  results  —  a  hundred  years  ago,  according 
to  that  article  in  the  Yearbook,   the  weight  of  the  average  fleece  in  this 
country  was  2  -pounds .     Today  it's  8  pounds  .     That's  an  increase  of  —  300 
percent  —  and  it's  undoubtedly  a  result  of  better  methods  of  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  in  general.     If  by  still  more  careful  and  scientific 
work  Ave  can  accomplish  anything  like  that  in  other  things  besides  fleece 
weight  —  well,   it  would  certainly  be  a  worth  while  result.     And  here's  another 
example  of  what  might  be  done  by  scientific  breeding.     It  has  been  shown  that 
the  lambs  from  mothers  with  plenty  of  milk  grew  79  percent  faster,  up  to  the 
age  of  16  weeks,   than  lambs  from  mothers  with  little  milk.     In  these  days 
when  lamb  is  so  popular,   it  looks  as  if  it  would  pay  to  aim  for  good  milk 
production,  along  with  other  characteristics,   in  breeding  operations.  There's 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  difference  in  heredity  in  that  respect,  just  as 
there  is  with  cattle. 

HAIvlBIDGE: 

Well,   there  are  a  number  of  other  interesting  things  we  could  talk 
about  with  sheep,  Milton  —  the  breeding  of  sheep  without  tails  at  the  South 
Dakota  station,  for  instance;   then,  at  the  opposite  extreme,   those  sheep  with 
enormous  fat  tails,   reaching  down  to  the  ground,   that  are  popular  in  some 
parts  of  China,  because  the  natives  use  the  fat  from  the  tails  in  place  of 
butter  (the  Chinese  do  like  to  do  things  tail  end  first,   they  say)  —  then 
again,   there  are  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  the  sheep  and  the  goat 
and  produce  a  new  kind  of  animal.     But  we  have  to  be  getting  on  — 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  G-ove,   that  effort  to  cross  the  sheep  and  the  goat  suggests 
another  wide  cross  that  is  successful  —  the  mule-     And  of  course  the  zebra 
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has  "been  crossed  with  the  horse,  and  also  with  the  jack.     The  zebra-horse 

hybrid  was  apparently  nothing  to  boast  about,   but  the  zebra-jack  hybrid  seems 

to  have  been  a  somewhat  superior  animal  —  though  nobody  got  very  excited 

about  him.  As  for  mules  --  they  have  been  popular  in  this  country  almost  ever 
since  George  Washington  started  breeding  them  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 

War  —  when  the  first  jacks  ever  imported  into  the  United  States  came  to  him 
as  a  "ores en t  from  Spain. 

HAM 3 IPGS : 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  mules,   I  think  —  aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  classic  example  of  hybrid  v i ^o r  —  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
produce  offspring.     You  know,   from  almost  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  whenever  a  man  talked  about  the  progeny  of  a  mule,  you  knew 
he  must  be  a  city  slicker  —  because  every  farmer  knew  a  mule  was  not  fertile 
and  couldn't  have  any  progeny.     Well,  now  it  turns  out  that  the  joke  is  on  the 
farmer.    Mules  are_  fertile  —  or  at  least  they  have  been  in  certain  cases, 
notably  one  down  in  Texas  described  in  the  Yearbook    (it's  like  Texas  to  come 
across  with  something  remarkable  like  a  fertile  mule.)     In  fact,   it  might  be 
possible,  with  enough  experimenting,   to  breed  a  strain  of  fertile  mules  —  but 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  particular  advantage  in  it,  and  besides,   if  they 
were  no  longer  hybrids,  they  might  lose  the  hybrid  vigor  that  gives  them 
their  value, 

SI5ZHH0WES.: 

Yes  —  I  remember  how  one  of  the  men  right  here  in  the  Department 
laughed  when  he  heard  about  that  fertile  mule  —  he  wouldn't  believe  it.  How 
about  horses,  Gove?     Is  there  anything  to  be  said  about  the  genetics  of  the 
horse? 

HAK3IDGE: 

""ell,  not  much,  Hilton.     There  I  think  you  have  a  star  example  of  a 
case  where  practical  breeding  has  got  i en  a  long  pretty  well  without  much  help 
from  scientific  research  —  research  in  breeding,   that  is;   in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  feeding  and  management,   it's  a  different  matter.     We  have  our 
American  Trotters,  our  Kentucky  Saddle  Horses,  our  Morgans,  and  at  their  best 
they're  fine  animals.     There  are  the  Thoroughbreds,   the  Clydesdales,  the 
Shires,  and  the  Suf folks  of  England,  and  the  Percherons  and  Belgians  from  the 
Continent  —  each  notable  for  one  quality  or  another.     There  are  horse  shows 
galore,  and  pulling  contests  at  fairs,  and  endurance  contests  —  and  as  for 
horse  racing,   it's  been  the  most  exciting  of  all  sports  for  heaven  knows  how 
many  centuries  —  ever  since  the  first  two  men  climbed  on  the  first  two 
horses,   I  expect.     But  still,   in  spite  all  that,  our  actual  knowledge  of  in- 
heritance in  the  horse  is  extremely  limited,   as  J.  0-  Williams  and  William 
Jackson  point  out  in  their  article  on  Improving  Horses  and  Mules  in  the 
Yearbook.     There's  not  much  doubt  that  with  more  knowledge  we'd  breed  better 
horses  for  specific  purposes  with  less  uncertainty  and  fewer  failures  —  but 
meanwhile,  as  I  saw,  we  get  along  pretty  well.     And  the  fact  is  that  any 
large-scale  experiment  in  horse-breeding,  using  modern  research  methods,  would 
be  so  expensive  that  it  hardly  seems  to  be  justified- 
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EISENHOWER: 

But  as  Williams  and  Jackson  point  out  —  the  horse  is  the  noblest 
animal  of  them  all,  and  when  geneticists  do  get  around  to  studying  it,  they 
will  certainly  have  some  extraordinarily  rich  and  varied  material  to  work  with. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   I  would  say  it's  the  very  uncertainty  of  what  you  get  when  you 
buy  a  horse  that  makes  it  interesting.     And  think  what  life  would  he  if  all 
trotting  horses  were  equally  good  and  all  ran  at  the  same  speed.'    The  world 
gets  more  and  more  complicated,  but  I'm  for  keeping  some  of  the  fun.  I'd 
say  it's  a  good  thing  the  geneticists  don't  know  enough  to  develop  an 
absolutely  uniform  race  of  trotters  —  yet.     That's  where  ignorance  is  bliss. 

And  now,  as  I  promised  at  the  beginning,   I  shall  return  their  ears  to 
all  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  lend  them  to  us  for  this  broadcast —  first 
reminding  you  that  you  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  of  animal  breeding 
in  a  series  based  on  material  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  The 
Yearbook  is  for  sale  at  $1.25  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D-  C. 


THE  HEN  WITH  0  INFERIORITY  COMPLEX 


A  radio  interview  among  Gove  Hambidge,  editor  of  genetics,  1936 

Yearbook  of  Agriculture;  M.  S*  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information;  and  „. 

Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home.  Hour  Tuesday,  December 
29,  1936,  and,  broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  net- 
work of  associated  radio  stations.  >V:":'?  • 

.    '  '  .   OOOOO  "   -  '■'  ,  .  .'     ;.  -  , 

SALISBURY: 

If .  I  were  a  good  after-dinner  speaker,  L- might  introduce  the  next 
two  gentlemen  on  this  broadcast  by  telling  you  what  the  Scotsman  said  to 
the  Irishman  about  eggs' —  but  the  truth  is  I  can't  recall  that  he  said 
anything.    Anyway,  any  story  about  eggs  should  be  fresh,  and  I  haven't 
heard  any  fresh  ones;  I  suspect  the  last  ones  were  hatched  out  somewhere 
along  in  the  1890' s.     So  I  will  just  say  that  you  are  going  to.  hear  a- 
discussion  of  poultry  breeding  by  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  Department's 
Director  of  Information,  and  Gove  Hambidge,  who  edited  the  material  on 
plant  and  animal  breeding  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.     In  other 
words,  having  eaten  plenty  of  turkey  for  Christmas,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  we 
hope,  is  now  ready  to  talk  turkey. 

EISENHOWER:  '  ; 

No,  Morse  —  this  is  a  case  where  you  eat  turkey  and  talk  chicken. 
Just  before  we  came  in  here,  Gove  Hambidge  was  telling  me  a  story  about  a 
hen  with  an  .inferiority  complex.    He  didn't  have  time  to  finish,  and  I'm 
anxious  to  know  how  it  came  out .     Gove  —  would  you  mind  telling  the  rest 
of  that  story? 

HAMBIDGE : 

Oh  —  Well,  Milton,  I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  hen  or  I  that 
had  the  inferiority  complex.    She  was  a  perfectly  good  white  leghorn, 
and  I  couldn't  see  anything  the  matter  with  her  . —  but  for  some  reason 
all  the  other  hens  in  my  henhouse  started  picking  on  her.    Maybe  she  talked 
too  much  —  she  did  do  more  gabbing  than  any  other  hen  in  the  place  —  but 
anyway,  whatever  the  reason,  they  all  had  it  in  for  her.    Finally  it  got 
so  she  just  couldn't  call  her  soul  her  own.    Whenever  she  was  around,  every 
one  of  :-t  hem  .would  make  a  vicious  jab  at  her.     She  didn't  dare  come  out  even 
to  eat  or  drink  — ■  just  stayed  in  the  darkest  corner  under  the  roost. 

Well,  Milton,  I've  learned  that  hens  are  cannibals  under  the  skin, 
and  it  certainly  looked  as  though  this  one  would  be  eaten  alive  —  so  I 
took  her  out  and  put  her  in  a  pen  by  herself.    After  that  we  got  on  quite 
friendly  terms,  the  hen  and  I,  and  she  would  talk  to  me  about  her  troubles 
by  the  hour  —  or  at  least,  she  would  have  if  I  had  had  the  time  to  hang 
around  and  listen.    Prom  having  a  bedraggled  and  woebegone  look,   she  quick- 
ly got  plump  and  fat  in  the  pen,  so  finally  I  thought  everything  would  be 
all  right  and  I  put  her  back  with  the  rest.    But  a  little  later  I  heard  a 
terrible  commotion  in  the  henhouse,  and  when  I  hurried  over,  there  was  a 
.big  bully  of  a  Rhode  Island  Red  whaling  the  life  out  of  my  little  white 
leghorn  and  the  others  looking  on  just  waiting  for  their  chance.     So  I  had 
to  take  her  out  again. 


(over) 


Well,  do  you  know,  that  went,  on  for  several  weeks.    We  had  only  a 
small  flock,,  and  I  didn't  want  to  reduce  it,';  even  by  one,  but  every  time  I 
put  that.  hen.  "back,  they  all' went  for  her.     It  'got  so  she'd  duck,  her  head 
if  another  hen  even  looked  at  her'.    So  finally  I  thought  there  was  nothing 
for  it  hut  to  have  her  for  Sunday  dinner.    But  then  another  complication 
arose.     I  had  gotten  to  know  that  hen  so  well,   and  1  had  come'  to  her 
defense  so  often  —  well,  I  just  didn't  have  the  heart  to  take  off  her 
head.     Whenever  I  approached  her  confidently  with  the  ax,  she'd  look  at  me 
with  a  trustful  expression  and  greet  me  as  though  I  were  the  "best  friend 
she  had  in  the  world  —  which  I  suppose  I  was.    Well,  gosh  —  what  can  you 
do  in  a  case  like  that?  : 

EISENHOWER:  - 
What  did  you  do,  Gove?  •. 


HAMBIDGE: 

I'm  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  Milton.     What  I  did  was  this.  I 
went  away  for  a  day,  and  I  told  a  neighbor  there  was  a  hen  I  wouldn't  have 
time  to  kill.     I  didn1t  say  anything  about  the  cir cumstances  . —  just  asked 
him  sort  of  casually  if  he'd  mind  doing  it.    When  I  came  back  —  the 
dastardly  deed  was  done. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Gove,   it's  a  pretty  good  story  —  and  I  know  just  how  you  felt. 
However,  this  is  not  talking  about  the  breeding  of  chickens.     I  don't 
suppose  there's  anything  of  more  general  interest  to  farmers,  considering 
that  more  than  85  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  have  poul- 
try flocks  —  which  means  that  more  than  5  million  'farmers  keep  chickens. 

HAMBIDGE : 

A  lot  of  them  are  farmers'  wives,  Milton.  I  dare  say  many  'a  mother 
has  helped  her  boy  through  college  with  what  she  could  manage  to  make  from 
a  flock  of  hens . 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  that's  true.     As  a  supplementary  source  of  income,  I  don't 
suppose  there's  anything  quite  as  good  as  the  poultry  flock.     Let's  see, 
how  does  M.  A.  Jull  put  it  in  his  article  on  poultry  breeding  in  the  1936 
Yearbook?    He  remarks  that  on  the  average  there  are  60,000  eggs  laid  for. 
every  minute ,  day  and  night,  on  American  farms  —  which  totals  up  to  quite 
a  lot  in  a  year . 

HAMBIDGE:  : 

Well,  Milton,  it  takes  us  ten  minutes  to  give  this  broadcast.  Be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end,  American  hens  have  laid  600,000  more  eggs. 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  enough,   Gove.     It  gives  me  a  headache  to  think  about  it. 
HAMBIDGE: 

But  there's  another  figure  more  significant  than  that,  Milton. 
What's  the  average  production  per  hen  in  the  United  States?    Just  about 
80  eggs  a  year.    Now  what  will  a  good  flock  produce  —  not  the  freak  high 
layers,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  flock?    Over  200  eggs  a  year  per  hen . 
There's  something  to  think  about  in  connection  with  breeding. 


EISENHOWER; 

You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  if*  all  the  hens  in  the  country  were  up 
to  the  level  of  these  good  layers,  we  might  he  producing  2-1 1 2  times  as 
many  eggs  as  we  do  now  from  the  'same  number  of  "birds  —  that  is,  150,000 
eggs  a  minute  instead  of  60,000. 

EAMBIDGS:        ■■■  ■     .  '         /  '       \  ■■■>'.  • 

(Watch  .out  ,  Milton,  or  you'll  risk  another  headache . )    Or,  to :  put 
it  another  way,,  the  average  flock  might  he  more  than  cut  In  half  and  still 
produce  just  as.,  many  eggs.    Wow  most  of  the  money  comes  from  eggs  rather 
than  meat  — -  and  :the  profit  in  eggs  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  .hens.     If  there  were  less  than  half  as  many. hens 
to  feed,  hut  the  same  number  of  eggs  —  well,:  you  can  figure  it  out  for 
yourself.  ,  •        -    c  , 

EISEKHOVSR.: "  :  •';    :  '       .  *  -  ...  ... 

Of  course,  high  production  isn' t  entirely  a  matter  of  breeding, 
Gove . .  -Seeding  and  management"  come  in  too.  '  And  incidentally,  there's  a 
point,  there  that !  s.  puzzling  to  some-  people,-    You  see  statements  about  the 
remarkable  increase  in  production  due  to  good  feeding..   How  much  does 
feeding  have  to  do  with  it,  and  how- much-  does  inheritance? 

HAMBIDGE; 

Well,  -that's  an  'old  argument,  "Milton.     Is  it  our  environment  or 
our  inheritance  that  makes  us  what  we  are?'    We  could  spend  the  next  week 
talking  about  it.    However,  as  far  as  hens  are  concerned,  we  might  put  it 
this  way:   .You.  can  never  make  an  80-egg  hen  into  a  .200- egg  hen  no  matter 
how. well  you, feed  her —  but  you  can  make  a  200-egg  hen  into  an  80-egg 
hen  by.  poor  feeding.     Good  feeding  and  good  inheritance  must  go  together 
if  each  is  to  show  the  maximum  results. 

EISENHOWER; 

How  can  you  be  sure  of  having  an  inheritance  for  high  production, 
Gove?     Eor  example,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  sire  —  and  the  sire  doesn't 
produce  eggs,   so  you  can't  test  his  production  directly.    Moreover,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  a  certain  sire  may  be  a  high  producer  — .  another  daughter, 
by  the  same  sire,  may  not  be.     How  can  you  tell  whether  that  sire  will  or 
won't  really  pass  on  a  good  inheritance  to  most  of  his  daughters? 

•HAMBIDGE-;  .  . '  \'  "'       --   •  '  ^— '  •     ■  • 

:.'  .-.  There  you  .get  to  .the. 'heart  of  the  breeding  problem  with  poultry, 
Milton.    Jull  points  out  in  his  article  that  good  breeding  depends  on  three 
■things, —  the  production  record,  the  pedigree  record,  and  the  progeny  test. 
He  calls  them  the  3  P's  —  Production,  pedigree,  and  Progeny. 

EISENHOWER; 

I  remember  he  stresses  the  last  —  the  progeny  test  —  as  the  most 
important.     It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  what  a  progeny  test  is. 
It  simply  means  testing  all  the  progeny  or  offspring  of  a  given  sire  or 
dam  - — ■  keeping  accurate  records  of  all  of  them,  good  and  bad.     Jull  says 
that's  the  real  test  of  the  inheritance  of  the  parents. 


~    «r  - 


HAMBIDGE:  ;  . 

Here's  the  reason  Why  that's  true,  Milton.     Suppose  you  had  a  sire 
that  produced  two  or  three  daughters  that  were  record  "breakers.     You  might 
say  offhand  —  most  people  would  --  'that  he' was  a  fine  "breeding  bird.  But 
suppose  there  were  complete  records  and  you  found  when  you  looked  into  them 
that  most  of  that's  sire's  progeny ,' after  all,  were  not  more  than  middling 
producers,  if  that.     You'd  change  your  tune  —  you'd  say  the  chances  were 
that  most  of  his  progeny  in  the  future  wouldn '  t .  he  any  "bet.ter  than  most  of 
them  in  the  past,  and  you'd  throw  him  put  as  a  breeder.     Oh  the  other  hand, 
you'd  pick  a  bird  whose  complete  records  showed  that  most  of  his  progeny 
were-  extremely  'good  producers,  with  only  a  few  of  them  middling  or  under. 
In  other  words,  the  only  safe  guide  is  the  whole  family  record  —  not  the 
record  of  a  few  outstanding  individuals.    That's  what  the  geneticist  has 
to  keep  hammering  away  at .    We  get  fascinated  "by  a  single  brilliant  record, 
hut  it  really  doesn't  mean  a  thing  as  far  as  "breeding  value  is  concerned 
unless  you  know  the  whole  story. 

EISSNHOrcgHi 

Yes,   I  can  see  why 'it  wouldn't,   Gove.     And  in  the  same  way  —  the 
production  "record  of  a  dam  would  "be  important,  but  not  unless  it's  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  records  of  her  offspring.     Her  pedigree  — 
that  is,   the  production  records  of  her  immediate  ancestors  and  near  rela- 
tives —  would  "be  important  too  —  cut  again,  her  pedigree  would  "be  only 
part  of  the  story.    You  have  to  consider  the  production  record,  the 
pedigree,   and  the  progeny  test  all  together.     In  other  words,   it  takes  a 
lot  of  patient  analysis  to  foresee  what  a  given  "bird  will  do  through  his 
descendants.    And  of  course  that's  the  "breeder's  job.    He's  trying  to  he 
a  prophet ,  and  his  success  depends  on  how  well  he  can  prophesy  what  the 
descendants  of  a  given  parent  or  parents  will  amount  to. 

HAMBIDGE; 

That's  a  good  way  to  put  it,  Milton.     And  "believe  me,  trapnesting 
the  large  numher  of  "birds,  and  keeping  the  large  number  of  detailed  records 
that  are  necessary  for  accurate  prophesying  —  not  to  speak  of  analyzing 
all  these  figures  —  that's  an  expensive  and  difficult  "business  that  only 
specialists  -in  poultry  breeding  can  afford  to  do.     The  average  farmer  who 
is  depending  on  the  profit  in  eggs  couldn't  do  it.    And  that's  where  the 
new  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan,  which  was  started  a  year  ago  last 
July,   comes  in.     Berley  Win  ton  has  talked  about  that  to  our  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  listeners.     It's  a  national  plan  to  keep  up  the  standards,  of  those 
who  specialize  in  poultry  breeding,  and  enable  farm  flock  owners  to  buy 
chicks  from  stock  whose  records  are  certified. 

EISENHOWER:  • 

Such  apian  might  also  serve  to  get  more '  research  started  that  would 
considerably  raise  breeding  standards,  Gove.    After  all,   as  Jull  points 
out,   there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not  known  yet  about  inheritance  in  poul- 
try, and  plenty  of  chance  for  experiment. 


_  5  - 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  Milton  —  and  that's  a  good  note  to  end  on  just  before  the 
beginning  of  a  New  Year.    Let's  hope  the  New  Year  "brings  fresh  experiments 
and  new  knowledge  and  higher  standards  all  along  the  line  —  even  though 
it  may  "be~~a  long  time  before  every  farm  has  a  flock  of  those  200  egg  hens 
you  talk  about.    Maybe  the  trouble  is,  Gove,  that  too  many  hens  have  an 
inferiority  complex  like  that  one  you  were  telling  us  about.     A  hen  with 
an  inferiority  complex  probably  couldn't  lay  more  than  80  eggs  a  year. 
Eave  you  thought  about  that? 

Now  I  want  to  remind  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  that  you  have 
been  listening  to  another  broadcast  in  the  series  on  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ing, based  on  material  in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  —  which  is  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  $1 .25. 
However,   I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Hambidge's  hen  with  the 
inferiority  complex  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Yearbook.     I'm  afraid  she's 
a  problem  for  the  psychologist,  not  the  breeder. 


fff 


